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LETTER      I. 
TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

Bitli,  May   17th,   lypr. 

I  N  purfuaace  of  my  promife,  which,  though 
it  was,  perhaps,  inJifcreet  to  give  it,  I  hold  fa- 
cred  now  that  it  is  given;  I  write  to  you,  my 
dear  friend,  to  relate  an  hiftorv  that  cannot  but 
wound  you  moil:  cruelly,  and  add  to  that  n-it^'an- 
choly  del'pimdence  too  vifii.le  in  your  Lift  let- 
ters—  I  believe  I  told  you*  that  Geraldine  was 
fuddenlv  returned  to  London,  at  the  requeft  of 
her  hultand,  and  that  his  ftyle  of  living  at  his 
ho.ife  in  Seyniour-ftreet,  far  from  having  been 
reduced  by  the  late  untoward  circumftances  that 
betid  him  there,  was  more  extravagant  and  pro- 
fufe  than  before — He  was  fuppofed  to  have  won 
confiderable  fums  of  money  from  the  Duke  de 
Romagnecourt,  and  fome  other  Frenchmen  of 

*    la  a  letter  which  dots  not  appear. 
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fortune,  emigrants  in  England;  and  it  was  to 
do  the  honours  of  his  houfe  to  thefe  new  friendf, 
that  his  wife,  who  could  no  lunger  plead  the  ex- 
cufe  of  ill  health,  was  compelled,  in  obedience 
to  his  withes,  to  leave  her  quiet  retirement  at 
Sheen,  and  return  to  witnels  follies  fhe  could 
not  check,  and  to  fee  the  progrefs  of  ruin,  it  was 
impoflible  for  her  to  prevent. 

in  may  v,^ay  through  London,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  1  called  at  her  door,  merely  to  make 
an  enojuiry  after  her,  and  not  expecting  to  fee 
her — T  he  fervant,  however,  whom  i  fpoke  to, 
informed  mc  (he  \uA  been  fome  days  in  Londorr, 
was  then  at  home,  and  would,  he  believed,  fee 
me.  1  fent  up  my  name,  and,  on  entering  the 
room,  was  gratified  by  the  expreHion  of  pleafure, 
which  I  favv  on  the  countenance  of  Geraldine, 
who,  inftead  of  receiving  me  with  the  formality 
of  mere  acquaintance,  held  out  her  hand  to  me, 
and  called  me  her  good  friend. 

The  features  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  fitting 
with  her,  wore,  1  thought,  a  very  different 
-  meaning — This  was  Colonel  Scarfdale,  who 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  at  once  contemned  me  as 
a  rural  Squire,  and  diflikcdme  as  an  unwelcome 
intruder — while  the  evidtnt  preference  that  Gc- 
raldine  gave  me  by  addreiling  sll  her  converfa- 
lion  to  me,  and  enquiring  folicitoufly  about  you, 
fecined  e\cry  moiiitnt  to  encreafe  his  difnleafure; 
ftill,  however,  he  ilaid — now  humming  an  air — 
and  now  m.;king  a  violent  noife  wiih  the  little 
boy,  for  whoin  he  ail'ec^s  the  mod  extravagatit 
londnefs-,  and  though  I  v/iihed  very  much  to 
have  fome  converfation  with  Geraldine,  in 
which,  notwiihitanding  her  referve,  1  might  have 
learned  mere  of  her  real  fituation,  than  1  can 
gather  from  public  report — I  found  the  Colonel 
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determined  to  ftay  too  ;  and  that  he  was  fo  much 
domefticated  in  the  houfe,  that  he  drtlled  there, 
and  was,  that  day,  to  make  one  of  a  large  party 
that  were  coming  to  dinner — As  I  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  leaving  London  early  the  next 
morning,  1  had  no  opportunity  of  attempting 
another  interview  with  her  ;  but  as  foon  as  I 
arrived  at  Bath,  I  waited  on  her  mother  and  her 
fifter,  and  fortunately  found  the  latter  at  home 
alone. 

Fanny  Waverly  received  me  with  great  plea- 
fure,  and  was  not  lefs  early  and  eager  in  her  en- 
quiries after  you,  than  Geraldine  had  been  two 
days  before — When  1  told  her  that  you  were, 
from  your  own  account,  fo  far  recovtred  of 
your  accident,  that  you  talked  of  leaving  off 
the  fling  in  which  your  arm  had  been  confined 
— her  exes  fparkled  witli  pleafure  ;  bat  when  I 
added,  that  you  /poke  lefs  favourably  of  your 
general  hea'-''^}  and  had  no  thoughts  of  return 
ing  foon  to  England,  fhe  evidently  d'ooped  in 
dtjedfl^ion  ;  and  when  I  led  the  ditcourfe  towards 
Geraldine,  as  1  immediately  did,  Ihe  diirolvcd 
In  tears. 

She  told  me,  that  the  fituation  of  her  fi;lef 
gave  her  the  moft  cruel  alarm^  ;  that  Verney 
was  moft  undoubtedly  ruined  beyond  remedy; 
and  that  fhe  feared  his  real  reaibn  for  having 
brought  back  Geraldine  to  his  houfe,  V/as,  * 
hope  of  perfuading  her  to  jiive  up  her  fetticmenr, 
and  enable  him  to  fell  his  Yorkihire  eltate, 
which,  faid  fhe,  "  i  have  too  mu-h  reafon  to 
bilieve  my  fifter  will  confent  to — Nor  is  this  all 
my  fear — Geraldine  is  young,  and  very  lovely — 
Every  man  of  intrigue,  who  fees  fuch  a  woman 
neglected,  or  even  worfe  treated  by  her  hufoand, 
is  ready  to  form  defigns  for  himlelf — i  kn  »w 
B  2  there 
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there  are,  at  this  time,  many  fuch  furrounding 
my  fifter  ;  and  though  the  purity  of  her  heart, 
the  excellence  of  her  underftanding,  and  her  ex- 
cellive  tendernefs  for  her  children,  are  fecurities 
for  her  conduc^t,  which  I  cannot  a  moment 
doubt;  yet,  I  have  fuch  an  opinion  of  Verney, 
that  I  am  not  certain  he  is  not  capable  of  the 
moft  infamous  proceedings,  even  towards  his 
wife,  if,  by  fuch,  he  could  obtain  the  means  of 
Supporting  a  little  longer  the  wild  career,  which 
his  mad  infatuation  reprefents  as  the  only  one 
worthy  of  a  man  of  fafliion." 

This  remark  added  to  what  I  had  made  in 
town  on  the  behaviour  of  Colonel  Scarfdale, 
and  my  opinion  of  Verney,  which  is  not  at  all 
better  than  that  Fanny  entertains  of  him,  (tar- 
red me  extremely — <'  If  fuch,  my  dear  Mifs 
vVaverly,"  faid  I,  *'  are  your  apprehenfions 
for  your  fifter,  furely  your  mother,  or  your 
brother,  oui^ht  to  interfere,  before  they  can  he  re- 
alized— Surely,  they  ought  to  refcue  t^jls  excel- 
lent and  lovely  woman  from  the  power  uf  a 
hufband,  of  whom  fuch  horrors  can  belufpeft- 
ed."— *'  Alas!  Mr.  Bethel,"  replied  ilie, 
*'  how  can  I  mention  fucn  dreadful  ideas  to  my 
mother  ?  who,  confcious,  I  believe,  that  Geral- 
dine  was  the  vidim  of  duty,  and  married  only 
in  compliance  with  her  and  my  father's  wifhes, 
now  endeavours  to  efcape  the  convi£lion,  that 
fhe  has  condemned  her  to  the  moft  dreadful  of 
all  deftinies,  and  will  not  fee  or  hear,  if  (he  can 
by  any  means  efcape  it,  what  is,  unhappily,  too 
evident  to  the  reft  of  the  world — Wrapt  up,  as 
her  whole  foul  has  ever  been  in  my  brother,  (lie 
has  always  thought,  that  in  marrying  h-  r  daugh- 
ters, in  what  is  called,  a  prudent  way,  that  is, 
to  men  of  large  fortune,  fhe  had  taken  fuificient 
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trouble  about  them  ;  fhe  never  confidered  whe- 
ther there  were  any  other  fources  of  unhappi- 
nefs  than  want  of  money  ;  nor  did  it  ever  occur 
to  her,  that  in  giving  Geraldine  to  a  man  of 
fortune  and  family,  fhe  overlooJccd  circumllances 
in  the  character  of  Verney,  (though,  when  he 
married,  his  charadier  was  not  developed)  that 
might  make  her  daughter  liable  to  all  the  uif- 
trtlT  s  and  inconveniencies  of  poverty — To  be 
convinced  that  it  is  fo,  is  to  be  convinced,  that 
(he  has  wanted  either  judgment  or  tendcrnefs, 
and  fhe  tak.es  refuge  in  cards  and  company  againft- 
the  reproaches  of  her  own  heart — 1  have  ven- 
tured, howe\'er,  fince  I  received  (ome  hints  of 
the  probability  there  wa?,  that  Geraldine  fhould 
be  ptrfuaded  to  part  with  her  fettiement,  to 
implore  my  mother's  attention  to  k  circum- 
ftance  (o  deftruitive,  but  I'he  impatiently  anfwer- 
ed,  that  1  talked  ncnfcnfe  j  for  that  the  truf- 
tees  to  her  marriage-articles,  would  take  efpe- 
cial  care  to  prevent  her  committing  fuch  a  folly 
•^As  to  any  other  ftars  I  ent>;rtaiii,  fuch  as  thofe 
I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  my  mother  would 
treat  them  as  a  romantic  chimeiaot  mine,  and 
refent  my  fuppoiing  them  probdble  or  poilible — 
How  then  1  can  venture  to  m;  ke  reprtientations 
to  my  mother,  which  would,  piobably,  be  ill  re- 
ceived and  fruitlefs  ?  or  \^h:ch,  were  ihe  to  at- 
tend to  them  a  moment,  fhe  would,  pei  haps,  find 
fome  occafion  to  condemn  as  futile,  becaufe  fhe 
would  dillike  to  do  that,  which,  if  fhe  allows 
them  well  founded,  file  ou^ht  to  do— I  mean, 
to  take  her  daughter  to  her  own  houfe,  as 
the  only  proper  afylum,  if  ihe  is  compelled  to 
quit  that  of  her  hufband — Thi^,  however,  I 
know  my  mother  will  avoid,  tor  Geraldine  will 
never  leave  her  children,  and  my  mutner  diflikes 

their 
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their  noife,  and  the  trouble  they  occafion  in  an 
houfe  ;  and  fhe  is,  in  ihort,  for  why  may  I  not 
fpeak  the  truth  to  you  ?  juft  at  that  period  of 
life,  when  the  chara£ler  retains  little  tliat  is  fe- 
minine, but  a  love  of  trifles,  and  a  redoubled 
attachment  to  fome  one  weaknefs  that  has  long 
been  cherifbed — Such  is  her  violent  partiality  to 
m)-  brother,  for  whom  (notwithfl'adning  the  lit- 
tle encouragement  his  entrance  into  the  world 
has  given  to  fuch  hopes)  fhe  looks  forward  to- 
W4rds  titles  and  dignities,  which  fhe  imagines 
his  fortune  will  command,  and  his  merit  de- 
izr\c — There  arc  fome  hearts,  Mr.  Bethel,  that 
have  not  room  for  more  than  one  ftrong  aftecU- 
ot) — Such,!  fijppofe,  is  my  mother's — The  reft 
of  it,  which  her  ddughters  might  have  occupied, 
is  fiiitd  with  trifling  objedls — and  — but  1  be- 
lieve, you  will  think  ine  very  wrong,"  continu- 
ed fiie,  *'  and,  pe  haps,  1  have  already  faid  loo 
liiuc!! — I  meant,  however,  to  account  to  you  ft^r 
omitting  to  do,  what  certainly  appears  mod  ra- 
tional  under  the  apprehenfiuns  1  have  ventured 
to  exprefs  to  you." 

I  was  la  much  flruck  by  the  manner,  as  well 
ES  the  purport  of  this  apj\ver — fo'  concerned  for 
the  nruation  of  Geraldine- — and  fo  affeiSied  by 
the  tender  intereil  her  filfer  thus  cxprefled,  that 
1  could  neither  find  words,  iinmedia;ely  to  do 
juHice  to  my  feelings,  nor,  in  my  mind,  any  re- 
mtd^,  for  rhe  unhappy  circumftances  that  ex- 
cited them— Your  charge,  my  dear  Defmond, 
to  uie  y  )ur  fortune  without  fcruple,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Geraldint,  cannot  here  be  executed  ; 
for  t')  her,  it  would  be  worfe  than  ulclefs, 
while  hir  hufb.'nd  would  derive  from  it  the 
(Deans  of  continuing  hi^  oner  of  vice  and  folly 
yet  fouK thing  Ujould  b?  dene,  and  done  imme- 
diately. 
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iliatcly,  to  fave  her  fenfible  heart  from  the  an- 
guiih  it  muft  endure  for  her  children — to  fpare 
her  the  mortification    and    mifery  fhe  muft  feel 
in  feeing  herfeif  at  the  mercy  of  a  wretch,  who 
is  believed  capable  of  fuch   adlions   as   Vanny 
Waverly,  I  fear  with  too  much  reafon,  reprefents 
him  as  likely  to  pradife.      As  I  wiflied  to  have 
time  to  reflect  on   what  meafures  were  the  moft 
proper,  fmce  of  her  own  family  there  feemed  lo 
little  to  hope,  I  took  leave  of  Mifs  Waverly,  and 
returned    to   my   lodgings  j    but    my    thoughts 
dwelt  in  vain  on  the  fubject — I  faw   no  way  iri 
which    it  was  proper,   or  even  poflible,  for  the 
moft  difintereited  friendftiip    to    interfere   be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife — If  Verney  is  deter- 
mined  to  ruin  himfelf  and   her,  1    fee   not    by 
what  means  it  can  be  prevented,  or  on  what  pre- 
tence, even  her  own  family,  can    feparate  them, 
while  he  chufes  fhc  fhould  remain  the  vicStim  of 
his  difTipation,  or  hopes  to  derive,  from  the  ad- 
miration (he  excites,  the  power  of  continuing  it ; 
for  to  fuch  a  plan  Fanny  Waverly  undoubtedly 
alluded  ;   and  1  have  fmce  heard,  that  Scarfdale, 
who  has  been  long  trying  to  lecommend  himfelf 
to  the  favour  of  Geraldine  in  vain,  has  found  it 
much  eafier  to  embarrafs  her  hufband's  affairs  (o 
much,  as  to  have  a  profpe61  of  obtaining  that  in- 
fluence over  her,  from  ncctUity,  which,  from  any 
othermotivehe could  neveroblain — But,  1  think, 
if  1  know  any  thing  of  the  fpirit  and  temper  of 
that  in  comparable  woman  ;  fhc  will  fpurn,  with 
deteftation,  a  monfter,   who  purfues  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  pafTions  by  perfidy  lo  atrocious — 
'I  here  was  a  time,  when  new  to  the  world,  and 
unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,  I  fhould  have 
felt  indignation   at   the   mere   reprefcnraticn  of 
fuch  charaders  of  thole  as  Verney  and   Scarf- 
dale, 
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dsle,  and  fhouU!  have  thought  it  a  mifantrophic 
libel  on  human  nature — But,  alas !  I  know  that 
(lich  men  do  exill: ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  very 
difHciiU  to  la^'C  Geraldine  from  them,  if  they 
unite  in  deftroying  her  peace  and  her  reputation 
— I  here  brcrik  off,  to  iceep  an  appointment  I 
have  made  with  Fanny  Waverly,  to  meet  at  a 
bookfellor's  (Hop,  and  walk  together — You  will 
iuiile,  or  rather,  you  would  fmile,  at  any  other 
time,  in  figuring  to  yourfelf,  your  fage  Men- 
tor, making  an  aiTignri^un  with  a  fprightly  girl 
of  nineteen  or  tweney — But  this  is  the  only 
way,  by  which  I  can  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
talking  with  her  alone — And  I  am  one  of  the 
tavored  few,  whonr»  her  difcreet  mother  allows 
to  converfe  with  her — Louifa,  who  is  a  great 
favorite,  and  who  loves  Mifs  Waverly  ex- 
tremely, isj  however,  to  make  a  third  in  our 
party. 

May  iSth,   1791. 

Well  !  my  friend— I  am  returned  from  my 
icle-a-iite  with  thiS  young  beauty,  and  with  an 
aching  heart,  but  aching  from  other  motives 
than  ihofe  of  love— ^Ihe  week  that  haselapfed 
iince  i  lafi^  converfed  with  htr  about  Geraldine, 
has  produced  fome  of  the  events  (he  then  ex- 
pecled,  and  others,  of  which  fhe  had  no  appre- 
henfion. 

Waverly,  your  travelling  companion,  is  fud- 
den! y  returned  to  England,  while  his  mother  and 
his  fifier  thought  hmi  at  Venice,  with  a  nymph 
whom  he  had  brought  from  the  Ifle  of  Cyprefs, 
whither  he  w^ent  with  fome  other  young  En- 
ghlnnven — Some  mifadventure,  by  which  he  lo(t 
the  lady,  difgufted  him  with  their  fociety,  and 
meeting  at  Genoa,  with  a  Captain   of  a  mer«. 

chaiitman. 
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chantman,  juft  coming  to  England,  he  embark- 
ed, after  half-an-hour's  d^-batc,  with  only  one 
of  his  fervants,  leavinj  the  others  with  his  bao;- 
gage  to  follow;  and  having  a  very  quick  paf- 
fage,  he  landed  near  London  ;  and  in  fourteen 
hours  arrived  at  Bath,  to  the  extreme  fatisfattion 
of  his  mother,  who  received  him,  as  if  the 
whole  time  of  his  abfence  had  been  pafled  in  re- 
fining his  manner?,  and  cultivating  his  under- 
ftanding — I  believe  (though  Fanny  does  not  fay 
fo)  that  there  is  no  very  vifible  improvement  ia 
either  ;  but  that  he  has  picked  up,  at  every  place, 
f:->me  Imall  fpecimen  of  the  reignine  follies, 
without  having  dropped  thofe  that  he  had  acquir- 
ed before  he  fct  out — But  his  mother,  who  be- 
lieves he  has  completed  the  courfe  of  ftudy  and 
education  which  is  requifite  to  a  mm  of  fortune, 
and  **  of  a  certain  ityle,"  is  now  mofl  eagerly 
folicitous  to  have  him  married  j  and  Fanny  tells 
me,  that,  from  every  appearance,  at  prefent,  it 
is  highly  probable,  that,  by  the  mutual  endea- 
vours of  the  two  elder  ladie?,  Mr«.  Fairfax  and 
Mrs.  Wavcrly,  this  great  event  may  be  accom- 
plifhed — The  eldeft  Mifs  Fairfax  (your  fairarif- 
tocrate,  at  Margate)  is  the  lady  whofe  happy 
deftiny  it  will  be,  to  fix  this  fiuduating 
lover. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance  no  otherwife, 
than,  as  it  oocupies  entirely  the  maternal  feelings 
of  Mrs.  Waverly,  and  prevents  her  giving  any 
attention  to  the  fuuation  of  her  daughter  Ver- 
ney,  and  will  as  certainly  be  a  rcafon  awainft 
her  affording  her,, even  that  pecuniary  affiftance, 
wiiich  I  greatly  fear  fhe  may  now  want,  for  the 
cataftrophe  of  '''erney's  affairs,  fo  long  fortfeen, 
is  at  length  arrived — The  fudden  encreafe  of 
cxpence  v»hich  he  nsihed  into  in  London,  ended 
B  5  in 
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in  his  giving  up  the  leafe  of  ihe  houfc,  and  all  ts 
fu!  r;iture,  to  his  creditors ;  and  it  is  advertiled 
for  (ale  on  the  30th  inftant — Geraldine,  and  her 
children,  have,  of  courfe,  left  it ;  but  not  to  j.o 
to  Moorefly  Park,  wh;ch  is  made  over  for  a  term 
of  years,  with  the  furniture  and  flock,  to  Colo- 
nel Scarfdale,  as  is  faid,  towards  the  difcharge  of 
a  confidcrable  debt,  of  what  is  called  honor — 
"Verney  himfelf,  who  feems  totally  infeniible 
to  the  lufl'erings  of  his  wife,  and  has  left  her  to 
ftrugijle  agairilt  them  alone,  is  cither  gone,  or 
going  to  Germany  with  the  Duke  de  Romagne- 
courr,  and  his  party,  who  are  about  to  join  the 
exiled  French  Princes — Fanny  Waverly  told 
me,  with  many  tears,  that  her  fifter  was  gone 
into  a  fmall  lodging  at  Kcnfington,  for  thofc  at 
Sheen,  humble  as  they  once  appeared,  fhe  now 
thought  too  expenfive  for  her  j  that  fhe  did  not 
intend  to  icniain  {.)  near  London,  but  to  find 
forhe  che;Tp  retirement  in  a  diftant  country, 
where  fhe  might  conctal  her  forrows  from  thole, 
to  whorh  the  light  of  them  would  be  oppreiTiVe. 
— Thus,  my  dear  Defmond,  I  have  executed  the 
jmofl  une.ify  tafk  I  ever  undertook,  that  of  relat- 
Tng  the  Cilamities  that  feem  likely  toeverwhelm 
our  charming  friend — Be  not,  however,  in  pain 
about  her  iowr.ediate  fituarion,  as  to  money — I 
have  fettled  with  Fanny  Wavcrly  t;  e  means  of 
being,  for  the  j  rif  nt,  her  banker,  without  htr 
knowing  that  ;;ny  but  her  own  family  execute 
thisoffice — "^^^  nd  I  have  entreated  this  amiabls 
girl  to  ender.vour  to  obtain  leave  of  her  mother 
to  go  to  h.r  fifter  in  tins  hour  of  bitter  dirtrefs 
— 'I'bis,  however,  is  a  permifilon  that  P  ai:ny  has 
?lrcady  iolicited  m  vain;  nor  can  fhe  obtam  cf 
Mrs.  Wavcrly  ar.y  other  attention  to  the  cruel 
iituaiicn  of  Geraldine,  than  what  the  old  lady 
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(hinlcs  neceflarVi  to  prevent  the  circumftances 
fhe  is  under,  from  bringini/  any  fiirt  of  difgrace 
on  the  rt-ll  of  the  family,  and  injuring  her  prc- 
fent  projects,  in  regard  to  her  ion,  which  are 
alone  near  her  heart, 

I  direct  this  to  St.  Germain?,  where  vourlaft 
letter  tells  me  you  will,  by  this  time,  be  arrived, 
to  remain  (omc  time,  .  cannot  imagine  why,  and 
do  not  afk,  as  if  you  had  chofen  I  Ihould  know, 
ynu  would  probably  have  told  me — -However, 
my  bufinefs  is  to  forward  this  letter  to  you,  by 
as  quick  a  conveyance  as  poilible — 1  luckily 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  fo,  by  a  lervant 
belonging-  to  an  acquaintance  of  mme,  who  is 
going  to  rejoin  his  mafter  at  Paris.  1  fhall  be 
impatient  to  hear  from  you — Let  me  foon  have 
that  fatisfddtion  ;  and  let  me  hear  that  the  de- 
fpnndence  is  gone,  which,  at  your  age,  and  with 
your  character,  is  a  weaknefs  you  ought  not  to 
indulge. — Adieu! 

Moft  faithfully  your's, 

E.    BETHEL. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER    II. 


TO  MISS  WAVERLY. 


May  29ih  1791 . 

•'  A  T  length  my  Fanny,  I  begin  to  reco- 
ver— It  is  now  three  daye  fince  I  have  been  fet- 
tled at  my  new  abode,  and  returning  tranquilli- 
ty—I  mean  outward  tranquillity,  (for  that  of 
the  heart  ?,nd  fpirit  can  never  mere  be  mine) 
pives  me  a  little  time  to  collc«St  my  troubled 
thoughts — 

'*  And  rn  the  hear  and  flivne  of    my  endursncc. 
Sprinkle  cool  patitnte.*" 

Eut  be  not  uncafy  about  me-~I  am  not  ill- — I 
am  only  languid  frc-m  tiie  feverity  of  my  paft 
fafftrings,  and  that  languor  is  every  day  decreaf- 
ing. 

Iv'ly  two  eldtft  children  are  quite  well ;  and 
my  liule  George  is  as  gail)  playing  on  the  turf 
htie,  at  he  efeJtobe  on  that  of  the  lawn  at  Lin- 

*  Ehakefpeare. 
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well,  or  the  park  at  Moorefly— places,  of  which 
I  once  hoped,  he  would  be  the  inheritor-^But, 
of"  my  difappointed  hopes,  my  lovely  boy  is  un- 
confcious  !  —  yet  he  continually  brings  tears  into 
my  eyes,  by  aflong,  why  we  came  hither?-— 
what  is  become  of  his  papa,  of  the  fervants,  and 
the  horfes,  whofe  names  they  had  taught  him, 
and  of  the  maid  who  ufed  to  wait  upon  me  ?■— 
I  endeavour  to  divert  thefe  infantine  enquiries 
as  much  as  I  can,  for  they  afFe£l  me  more  than 
even  my  own  melancholy  refleiilions — Fortu- 
nately it  is  a  feafon  when  he  is  eafily  amufed— 
1  fend  him  out  with  his  fifter  and  his  maid  into 
the  furrounding  meadows,  where,  after  their' 
maid  has  dreffed  iheir  hats  with  cowflips,  or« 
chiiTes,  cuclcoo-flowers,  and  golden-cups — my 
Flarriet  brings  home  her  lap  full  of  thefe  *'  gay 
children  of  the  May,"  and,  in  her  imperfeiSl 
language,  fays,  they  are  for  "dear  mama." 

While  my  little  prattlers  are  abfent,  I  hang 
over  the  cradle  of  mv  infant  William,  whofe 
fiealth  has  again  been  fadly  difordered  by  all  the 
anxiety  1  have  endured  ^  yet,  for  his  fake,  1  en- 
deavoured to  reprefs  thofe  acute  feelings  with 
which  my  heart  was  torn  in  pieces;  but  fuch 
were  their  nature,  that  it  was  impolhble  my 
health  fhould  not  be  afFe«',led>  and,  of  courfe, 
that  of  the  child,  whc,  under  fucn  circumlbn- 
ces,  1  have,  perhaps,  done  wrong  to  continue 
nounfhing  at  my  breaft,  efpecialiy  as  I  think  he 
has  never  recovered  the  firft  fiiock  he  received, 
when,  at  his  birth,  I  firft  knew  (o  much,  and  fo 
fuddenly,  of  the  difarranged  flatc  of  IVIr  V  cr- 
ney's  circumft.inces— Compared  with  the  lofs 
of  my  chill ,  every  other  evil  would  be  as  no- 
thing i  yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  wifh  him  to 
live,  hncc  to   live  is  but  to  fufter. — But  again, 

my 
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my  dear  fifter,  I  check  thefe  mournful  thoughts, 
With  which  1  ought  not  to  opprefs  v')u  ;  and 
againi  affure  you,  ih.it  when  none  of  thefe  ap- 
prehenfions  aHail  my  heart,  i  am  not  io  unhappy 
as  you  fay  ycu  fr-ar  1  an. — if  i  obtam  refolut.on 
enough  to  look  calmly  at  the  change  which  has 
befallen  me,  i  fee  much  lefs  to  regret  than  moft 
people  would  difcove, — The  only  plrafu^e  I 
have  loll  in  1  fing  high  affluence,  is  that  of 
having  the  power  to  b-friend  the  unhappy,  to 
whom  1  can  now  give  cnly  my  te^TS  ;  but,  for 
the  reft,  what  hsve  1  loif,  th,;t  1  ought  to  la- 
mtnt  ? — 1  he  turbulent  and  jo\]-rs  focieties 
which  Mr.  Verifcy  loved,  were  to  rcc  only  fa- 
tiguing anddilagrceabie-  Thepartiesof  failiion- 
abie  men  that  he  con;inuall\  colleded,  offered 
me  neither  ration&l  eonvei  jation,  nor  j'ermanent 
friendfhip — and  the  women,  wah  whom  I  was, 
in  confequencc  of  tf.efe  connedtcns,  compelled 
to  aflbciate,  were  fo  infipid,  or  fo  vainj  fo  de- 
voted to  the  card  table,  or  occupied  by  the  rage 
of  being  admired,  that  ibsir  acquaintance  gave 
me  as  little  pleiifire  as  mine  feemed  to  give  them;, 
and  our  intercourfe  wa5,  after  two  or  three  for- 
mal dinncis,  reduced  to  the  flight  civility  of 
fenumg  cards  to  each  other  four  or  five  times  in 
a  winier.  1  he  fii2eries  in  wh  ch  Mr.  Verney's 
vaniiy  drefle  j  me  out,  ^  he  called  it  love,  J  think, 
foi  a  iitile  time)  never  gave  me  a  moment's 
plcnfure  ;  and  when  laft  year,  Colonel  Scarfuale 
perfuaded  him,  that  I  ou^.ht  to  be  preitnted,  and 
appear  fometimes  at  court,  1  was  perft.£tly  con- 
vmced  tha.  fuch  certmionics  were  for  me  the 
hcaveft  punifhu^ents  th;it  could  be  devifedj  and, 
indeed,  iew  oi  thofe  v;hofe  pride  or  inttreft 
m.detheii  attendance  on  them  niore  frequ- nt, 
were  apparently  more-deJighied  than  I  was,  for 

they 
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they  feemed  univerially  to  feel  under  all  the  ap- 
parent gaiety  and  iplendor  the  influence  of  the 
Damon  ennui — 

"  That  reslm  he  rules,  and  in  fupcrb  attire, 
Vifiti'  each  earthly  palace  *" 

Now,  I  believe,  my  Fanny,  I  am  for  ever  ex- 
em|)t  from  being  a  vifitor  where  this  hideous 
phantom  holds  his  eternal  reign;  and  he  will 
not,  1  trult,  leelc  me  in  the  farm  houfe  I  now 
inhabit,  and  which  I  am  going  to  defcribe  to  you. 

The  lituationof  it  is  charming — t  ftands  on 
a  rifjng  ground  among  meadows,  of  which  poe- 
try, in  the  mort  flowery  language,  could  hardly 
exaggerate  the  beauty — Through  thele  yellow 
meads,  the  Wye  takes  its  "•  fipous  courfe,"  till 
its  progrefs  is  concealed  by  prtijed^ing  hills,  or 
rather  mountains,  rifmg  beyond  the  meadows  ; 
their  fummits  bare  and  rockv,  their  (i6e^  cloth- 
ed with  woods,  which,  at  this  time,  exhibit  eve- 
ry varied  lint  of  vivid  and  eaily  vegetation — 
Forgive  me,  if  I  borrow  here  the  aid  of  a  poer, 
whwie  powerful  pen,  with  more  than  the  magic 
of  the  pencil,  brings  whatever  he  defcribes  im- 
mediately before  the  eye. 

"   No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  it»  charms, 
Tbo'  each  its  hue  pecu  lar;   piltr  fome. 
And  ■'!    a  wgn.afh  giey,  the  wiilow  luch  ; 
A'-.d  iHiplar,  that  with  (i  ver  lines  hi-  leaf; 
And  3(h,  far  ftreuh  ng  his  umhiagtous  arm; 
Oi  deeper  green  the  elm  ;   snd    deeptr  ft  11, 
Lord  of  the  wood?,  ihe  I'lng-lurvivm,;  oak  i 
Some  g  (.(Ty- itaved  and  (hining  in  the  fu", 
The  maple,  and  I'tech  of  oily  outs 
Prolific  ;    anii  (he  I'me  at  dewy  eve 
Diffufing  odours. "f"" 


*  Hay  ley. 
■f"  Cowper. 
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Beneath  thefe  varied  woods  are  a  trait  of  or- 
chards, now  covered  with  bloom,  giving  com- 
pletely the  idea  of  the 

'*  PrirtMvera  Candida  e  vertniglia.*" 

A  cottage  or  two,  almofi:  embofomed  among 
the  trees,  are  marked  rather  by  the  fmoke  arifing 
from  their  chimney's,  than  by  their  concealed 
thatch  ;  but  thus  dimly  feen,  they  give  cheerful- 
nefs  to  the  landfcape — Behind  the  houfe,  the 
country  wears  qui'e  another  afpe<Si — It  rifes 
abruptly  into  fmall  knolls,  too  ftecp  for  the 
plough,  and,  fiom  the  nature  of  the  foil,  not 
much  worth  cultivation  ;  fince  it  is  in  the  low- 
er part  a  black  mocr,  and  the  nillocks  are  of 
yellow  fand,  producing  little  but  the  heath  and 
the  whortle-berr*  t — The  higher  ridges,  furze, 
or  thorn?,  with  here  and  there,  in  the  hollows, 
tufts  of  (Vlf-planted  oaks. 

From  this  rude  tra6t  of  country,  the  garden 
of  this  hnufe  is  divided,  in  fome  parts,  by  an  old 
wall,  in  othtrs  by  a  thick  hedge  of  yew  and 
holly,  the  g'owth  of  centuries  j  for  this  is  an 
old  manorial  refidence  ;  and  b  fides  the  long  row 
of  firs,  of  very  ancient  date,  that  fhade  part  of 
the, garden,  hdS  many  marks  of  having  been  once 
the  jbode  of  opulent  pcfillTors,  who  ornar.ent- 
ed  it  in  the  tafte  of  the  diiys  in  V'luch  they  lived. 
The  hvft  improvements  in  the  houfe  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  Firrt  j  b.  t  thofe  in  the  garden  are 
rather,  perhaps,  in  the  iiyk  that  was  imported 

•  Peiraich. 

-}■  V/bortle-terry,  or  huitj.     Faainium  MyrtilUs. 

from 
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from  Holland  by  William,  when  he  was  fent 
for  to  fecure  the  liberty  of  tnglifhmen,  and  tcarh 
them  to  curtail  that  of  their  trees— I  mean  the 
tafte  which  decorated  our  gardens  with  rows  of 
evergreens,  formally  planted,  and  cut  into  the 
imagined  fliapes  of  men,  peacocks,  ami  fundiy 
other  forms — 

"   CorgoQS  and  Hydra?,  and  Chimeras  dire," 

The  lafl  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  wa?  an  old 
and  rich  farmer,  who  had  no  relifh  for  thefc  m,o- 
numents  of  former  elegance)  but  the  wife  of 
him  who  now  rents  it,  and  of  whom  I  hire  my 
apartments,  told  me,  with  great  exultation,  that 
Jhe  had  caufed  one  of  the  men,  at  bis  leifure 
hours,  to  clip  them  into  thtir  former  beauty^ 
and  '<  make  them  fit  to  be  (een,  all's  one,  a? 
folks  fay,  they  ufcd  to  be  in  the  old  Squire's 
time." — Bur,  as  this  ruftic  fculptor,  of  vegeta- 
bles is  not  very  expert  in  his  art,  the  box,  the 
holly,  and  the  yew,  have  loft  all  refemblance  to 
themffclves,  without  finding  any  other — In  the 
borders  beneath  them,  however,  there  are  a  great 
many  flowers,  wliofe  roots  have  furvived  thofe 
who  planted  them,  and  thefe  are  even  fcaitered 
over  the  rough  parts  of  the  enclofure,  which  is 
given  up  to  the  culinary  produdiions,  or  left 
wholly  uncultivated 

**  Along  the  wafte,  where  once  the  garden  fmiled. 
And  where  ftiJl  many  a  garden  flower  giows  wild.*" 

And  it  is  among  thefe,  which  are  now  peeping 
through  the  grafs,  or  blooming,  unfeen,  among 

♦  Goldftnith. 
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the  thyme,  balm,  and  lavender,  that  I,  in  my 
melancholy  meditations,  repeat 

*•  The  tender  rofe  which  fcems  in  winter  dead, 
Revives  in    Spring,  and  lift?  it»  dew)  head  : 
But  we — the  great,  the  gloiious  and  tiie  wife! 
-    When  once  the  hand  of  deaih  has  clos'd  cur  eyes—*" 


Or  rather,  the  lighter  comnDcnt  of  a  very  agree- 
able French  authorefs  on  this  text,  which  con- 
clues  with 

•'  Mais  hells !— pour  voulcir  tevivre, 

La  vie  eft  il  on  bien  fi  d'lux  ? 

Qoind  nouk  raimnns  tant,  fongeons  nous 

De  combien  de  chagrins,  i*  ptita  nous  delivre? 

EUe  n*ett  rju'un  amas  de  craintes,  de  douleurs, 
k.       De  travauK,  de  loucif,  de  peines. 
^       Pour  qui  tonnoit  les  miferes  humaines ; 

Mourirn'tft  pas  le  plus  grands  ces  malheurs.'}'" 

But  1  am  getting  again  into  refiedions,  which 
J  biame  myfclf  for  indulging,  and  moralizing, 
when  I  undertook  to  give  you  a  pidure  of  my 
abode. 

Thehoufe  itfelf  is  very  old  j  wide,  projeiling 
cafements,  divided  by  heavy  ftone  work,  a  great 
brick  hall,  and 

"   Paffages  ihnt  lead  to  n'Uhing." 

May  give  you  fomc  idea,  and  perhaps  a  drepry 
idea  of  the  fort  of  houl'e. — The  farmer,  and 
hi?  family,  inhabit  the  northern  end  of  it,  which 
was  once  the  fervants  apartments,  kitchen,  and 

*  Myllitmof  Mofclius  on  the  death  of  Bion. 
•|-  Les  fleurt,  Idylle  par  Madair.e  dcs-Houlieres. 
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buttery — The  rooms,  however,  which  I  have 
taken,  are  not  To  forlorn,  as  from  the  general 
air  of  the  houfe  you  would  fuppofe — I  have  a-- 
parlour  wainfcotted  and  carpetted — The  chim- 
ney, indeed,  is  very  large,  but,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  is 

"   With  flowers,  and  fennel  E*y,*" 

And  will  I  dare  fiiy,  look  very  well  with  a  blaz- 
ing wood  fire  in  it — Above,  I  have  a  very  good 
bed-chamber  for  myfelf,  nnd  one,  ftill  better, 
immediately  adjoining,  for  my  children  j  thefe 
are  papered,  and  though  not  in  a  very  modern 
ftyle,  perhaps,  they  are  clean,  and  warm — I  have 
defired  fume  great,  old,  family  pi6iures,  with 
which  both  theie  and  the  parlour  were  disfigured, 
might  be  removed,  and  I  {\iA\  fupply  the  places 
of  thefe  heroes,  who  bled  in  the  civil  wars,  (as 
I  guefs,  by  their  wigs  and  their  armour)  and  the 
dames,  whofe  fimpering  chaims  rewarded  their 
prowefs,  but  whofe  very  names  arc  now  forgot- 
ten, (fad  lefibn  to  human  vanity  !)  with  rude 
brackets  of  wood,  en  which  I  (hall  put  flowers, 
and  between  ihem  fhelves  for  the  books  I  have 
broujiht  with  me — Thefe  little  arrangements 
fcrve  to  occupy  my  mind  ;  and  I  forget  the  con- 
vcniencics  and  luxuries  of  which  1  am  deprived, 
in  contriving  how  I  may  ftill  obtain  thofe  few, 
which  (perhaps,  from  Angularity  of  tafte)  are 
more  neccflary  to  my  content,  than  the  fide- 
board  of  plate,  the  elegant  furniture,  and  haiid- 
lome  carriages,  1  have  parted  with. 

I  think  more  of  their  late  thoughtltfs  owner, 
poor  Verney!  yet  why  do  I  fpeak  of  him  m  a 
tone  cf   pity,  when  he  is,  probably,  muchh^p- 

*  Gold  mith.  ■ 
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pier  than  I  am  ?—■ I  have  had  no  other  letter 
from  him  fince  our  hafty  parting  in  Lon^'on, 
than  that,  wherein  he  very  briefly  i-ffenttd  to 
my  propofed  retirt-ment;  and  fai'd,  though  not 
in  direct  terms,  that  if  1  did  not  embarrafi  him 
about  money,  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  with  myfelf 
and  my  children  whatever  I  thought  goc3^^ — I 
will  not  comment  on  this — I  wi!)  '  rdeavour  not 
to  think  of  it— I  turn  always  with  painful  piea- 
fures,  X.0  fome  other  fubjedls  ;  but  to  one  I  think 
with  pieafure  only.  I  am  happy  to  hear  Mr. 
Bethel  is  at  Bath,  that  you  have  fuch  long  and 
pleafant  Converfations  with  him,  and  that  his 
charming  girl  is  fo  much  with  you — He  is  a 
man  whom  I  have  always  regarded  andefleemed 
for  his  own  fake,  as  well  as  becaufe  he  was  fo 
excellent  a  guardian,  and  is  fo  warm  a  fi  end  to 
Mr.  Defmond. — You  hear  that  Defmond  is  at 
St.  Germain?,  that  place  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  re- 
fidence  of  A^Iadame  de  Boifl->p]ic,  when  fl:ie  is 
not  with  her  brother. — But  Mr.  Bethel  tells  you 
that  Defmond  is  quite  reftced  to  health,  and 
only  occafionallv  wears  lu>  arm  in  a  fling — may 
be  foon  lofeeven  that  recollediif.n  of  his  painful 
adventure! — 1  muft  now,  my  Fanny,  bid  you 
adieu  !  my  letter  is  very  long,  yet  1  have  writ- 
ten it  all  while  my  little  William  has  been 
ileeping,  and  my  other  charmers  walking  with 
their  maid  in  the  fliade  of  <"ne  of  the  woods, 
which  a  ruliic  bridge  thrown  acrofs  the  ri\er, 
puts  within  cur  re  ch — It  js  now  near  their 
hour  of  dinner,  and  I  fee  them  from,  n.y  win- 
dow crofling  the  mcadov/  }  I  go  to  meet  them, 
and  help  to  bring  them  home,  as  I  fee,  by  his 
actions,  tnat  George  complains  of  being  tired, 
and  fclicits  his  Peggy  to  carry  him  as  well  as 
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his  fifter.    Jr,.will  feal  my  letter  on   my  return, 
as  it  cannot  go  to  the  poft  till  to-morrow. 

May  29th,  Nine  at  Night. 

I  did  not  imagine,  my  Fanny,  in  leaving  mj 
letter  unfealed  this  mornin.;,  that  I.  ftiould  have 
to  add  to  its  contents,  the  hiftoryof  acircum- 
ftance  that  has  furprifed  me  a  good  deal. 

On  my  meeting  my  children  in  the  field  be- 
low the  houfe,  their  maid  told  me,  that  Mafter 
George  had  tired  himfelf  fo  by  playing  with  a 
gentleman  whom  they  had  met,  and  with  a 
great  dog  he  had  with  him,  that  ihe  could  hard- 
ly get  him  home.  I  enquired  who  the  gentle- 
man was  ;  and  heard,  that  they  bad  feen  him 
reading  in  the  wood,  and  that  the  dog,  which 
was  a  large  water-fpaniel,  having  ran  towards 
the  children,  and  fomewhat  alarmed  the  little 
girl,  his  mailer,  who  was,  as  Peggy  defcribed 
him,  *'  one  of  the  molt  handfome  gentlemen 
£he  ever  fet  eyes  upon,"  had  come  up  to  them, 
and  afked  very  eagerl)',  whofe  children  thzy 
were;  and  hearing  that  their  names  were  Ver- 
ney,  he  had  taiven  them  both  up  and  IcifTed 
them — That  the  little  boy  looked  earncftly  at 
him,  and  then  returned  his  fondnefs  ;  and  that 
once,  in  playing  with  him,  the  genclcman, 
called  him  George,  as  if  he  had  known  him 
before  —  I  deiired  the  maid  to  defcribe  the  hgure 
of  this  genileman,  that  I  might  know  If  it  were 
any  of  my  acquaintance — She  faid,  "  that  he 
was  a  tall,  and,  (according  to  her  phrafe)  quite 
a  grand  looking  ynan^  though  not  lujly^  but  rather 
tbinnijh  \  he  had  dark  eyes,  brighter  than  any 
diamonds,  and  brown  hair  }  but  that  he  looked 
a  little  pale,  as  if  he  was  fickj  and  though  he 
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feemed  in  his  way  fomehow  like  an  officer,  that 
he  was  left-handed." — Till  now,  I  had  formed, 
I  own,  a  vague,  and  yet  a  very  uneafy  idea,  that 
this  rtranger,  who  knew  the  name  of  my  little 
boy  fo  well,  might  be  Colonel  Scarfdale  ;  but 
this  defcription  did  not  at  all  anfwer  his  perfon  ; 
and  then  I  recollected,  that  if  it  had  been  him, 
George  Vv'ould  have  known  him,  and  indeed  the 
maid  alfo,  who  has  been  fo  lately  accuftomed  to 
fee  him  every  day — 1  then  fuppofed  it  might  be 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  bade 
Peggy  dcfcribe  him  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  fer- 
vants,  which  fhe  has  juft  done,  and  tells  me  that 
there  is  no  fuch  perfon  in  this  country  that  they 
know  of,  and  that  the  nearefl:  gentleman's  feat  is 
above  feven  miles  off — I  have  again  been  quef- 
tioning  Peggy,  as  this  {granger's  having  fo  much 
noticed  the  children,  has  made  a  great  impreffion 
on  my  mind — She  fays,  {he  is  fure,  from  his 
manner,  that  it  is  fome  gentleman  who  had  been 
acquainted  ia  the  tamily,  becaufe  he  feemed  To 
fond  of  ihem,  and  ''  fomehow  glad  to  fee  them," 
ajid  that  he  afked  George  if  he  often  v/alked  in 
that  wood,  and  whether  his  mama  ever  walked 
there  ?  — "  And  to  be  fure,  Ma'am,"  remarks 
Peggy,  "  itmuft  be  fomebody  that  knows  you, 
or  how  (liould  he  enquire  after  the  children's 
mama,  for  I  never  told  him  whether  they  had  a 
mama  or  a  papa,  or  who  belonging  to  them." 

The  more  queftions  1  afk,  the  more  I  wifii 
to  know  who  th^s  is,  and  whether  it  is  really  any 
man  whom  1  have  formerly  known  who  hap- 
pens accidentally  to  be  in  this  country  ? — If  it 
is,  he  will,  probably,  fince  he  knows  where  1  am, 
call  upon  me  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  of  what  importance 
is  the  circumftance  at  all? — Thus  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  reafon  myfelf  out  of  the  refllefs 
2  cuiiofuv 
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curiofity  that  hasdifturbed  me,  perhaps,  foolifh- 
ly  enough  the  whole  of  the  remaiiiiiig  day — It 
is  now  night — a  calm,  a  lovely  nighr,  without 
a  moon  indeed,  but  with  the  can(>py  of  heaven 
illuminated  with  countlefs  miriads  of  "planeta- 
ry fires". —  Such  a  night,  my  Fanny,  as  fome  of 
thofe  in  which  we  ufed,  during  the  iirft  year  of 
my  marriage,  to  be  induced  by  Defrnond  to  wan- 
der in  the  coppice-walks  and  ihrubberie?,  that 
furrounded  the  Lawn  at  Linwell — Alcne,as  I  am 
here,  I  muft  not  venture  fo  far  from  the  houfe ; 
but  1  may  traverfe  the  grafs-plat  before  it,  and 
liften  to  the  nightingales,  of  which  numbers  fa- 
lute  me  every  evening  with  their  fong  from  the 
oppofite  woods  ;  their  delicious  notes,  foftened 
and  prolonged  by  the  echos  from  the  bridge  and 
the  water ;  one  only  one,  feems  to  have  taken  up 
his  lonely  abode  in  the  garden  here — Alas!  I 
could  be  romantic  enough  to  fancy  it  the  fpirit  of 
fome  folitary  and  deferted  being  like  myfelf,  that 
comes  fympathetically  to  hear  and  foothe  my 
forrows. 

Let  me  tell  them  then  to  this  vifionary  vifi- 
tant,  rather  than  to  my  Fanny,  and  now,  in 
wifhing  her  a  good  night,  wilh  too,  that  her 
(lumbers  may  bring  to  her  mind,  without  dif- 
turbing  it,  the  image  of,  her 

GERALDINE. 
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LETTER    III. 


TO   MISS  WAVERLT. 


6th  June,   1791' 

THE  opportunities!  have  of  fending  tothe 
poft  are  fo  few,  my  dear  fifter,  that  though  I 
write  whenever  I  have  any  thing  to  fay,  which  I 
imagine  you  wifli  to  hear,  or  whenever  it  re- 
lieves my  heavy  heart,  to  pour  out  its  fofrovvs  to 
you,  yet  I  know  my  letters  do  not  reach  you 
regularly,  and  I  have,  from  the  fame  caufe,  the 
mortification  of  waiting  fome  days  for  your's, 
after  they  arrive  at  the  poft-office  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  know  if  I 
have  again  heard  of  the  ftranger,  whofe  notie 
of  my  children  feemed  fo  extraordinary,  and  i 
own,  for  the  following  day  or  two,  gave  me  fome 
uneafinefs — He  was  probably,  however,  only  a 
traveller  of  tafte,  invited  by  the  beauty  of  this 
part  of  the  country  at  this  feafon,  to  make  an 
abode  of  a  day  or  two  at  fome  little  neighbour^ 
ing  public-houie,  or  cottage,  a  circnmftance 
which,  my  landlord  here,  tells  rae,  is  not  unfre- 
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<qucnt — It  was,  perhaps,  the  lovelinefs  of  my 
httle  ones  that  attraCled  his  attention,  and 
not  any  previous  acquaintance  with  their  fa- 
mily ;  and  for  the  famiHarity  with  which  he 
feemed  to  treat  them,  much  of  it  poffibly  ia 
the  mere  fancy  of  Peggy,  who,  though  a  ve- 
ry good  girl,  is  as  likely  as  any  other,  to  add 
to  a  ftory  flie  tells  from  a  natural  love  of  the 
marvellous. — I  fay  thus  much  about  this  ad- 
venture, lead  what  I  told  you  in  my  lad  let- 
ter fhould  raife  any  uneafy  ideas  in  your  mind  i 
for  I  know  you  have  a  hundred  fancies  about 
Colonel  Scarfdale,  and  fuppofc  that  he  is  a 
fort  of  modern  Lovelace  ;  but,  believe  m.e,  my 
Fanny,  that  character  does  not  exift  now  ; 
there  is  no  modern  man  of  fafhion,  who  would 
take  a  hundredth  part  of  the  trouble  that  Rich- 
ardfon  makes  Lovelace  take,  to  obtain  Helen 
herfelf,  if  (he  were  to  return  to  earth — And 
Scarfdale  is  a  man  fo  devoted  to  the  acquifition 
of  fame  in  his  own  (lyle  of  life,  that  with  my 
change  of  fortune,  Ais  purfuit  ends — It  would 
have  added  fomething  to  the  glories  he  alrea- 
dy boafls  in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  if  he- 
could  have  carried  otTVerney's  wife  from  her 
huflnind,  her  children,  and  lier  fame ;  but 
now  that  fl)e  is  baniihed  from  the  circles  where 
file  was  talked  of  and  followed — now,  that  flie 
is  forgotten  by  the  idle  fiutterers  who  furround- 
ed  her  for  a  few  months ;  flie  is  too  humble, 
and  too  inconfiderable,  to  be  any  objedt  to 
fuch  a  man,  and  is,  Ihe  thanks  lieaven,  fhel- 
tered  by  her  obfcurity  from  his  .nfolcnt  pre- 
tenfions. 

I  have  little  more  to  fay  to-dny,  but  that  my 
•irecious  William    is    better,    and  pry   appre- 
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henfions  about  him  fubfide  aga:!i — I  impatient- 
ly wait  to  hear  how  my  brother's  love  affair 
proceeds,  though,  in  my  lad  letter,  I  omitted 
to  mention  his  name,  engaged,  as  I  was,  by 
the  multiplicity  of  trifles ;  but  this  is  not 
owing  to  any  indifPerence  about  him — I  love 
my  brother,  and  Ihould  rejoice  in  his  being 
happily  married,  thougli  he  feems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  has  a  filler,  whole  comfortlefs 
defliny  fliould,  at  leaft,  fecure  to  her  the  com- 
mon civilities  of  life  from  her  own  family,  if 
they  cannot  fpare  her  any  fliare  of  their  affec- 
tions— Alas  !  how  eafily  do  common  minds 
make  to  themfelves  excufes  for  forfaking  and 
forgetting  the  unhappy — Were  I  again  to  ap- 
pear (which  heaven  forbid)  in  thofe  focieties, 
whofe  members  now  think  me  funk  below 
them — what  infulting  pity  ! — what  contemptu- 
ous condolences  I  fbould  receive  ! — In  pro- 
portion as  I  was  once  thought  the  obje(Sb  of 
envy,  fnould  I  now  be  that  of  ill  concealed  tri- 
umph,  and  malignant  (corn,  under  the  fem- 
blance  of  fympathy  and  concern — When  thefc 
though.ts  ariie,  you  cannot  imagine  how  well 
plcafci  I  am  that  I  am  here — 


Are  not  thefe  woods 


More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?*'* 

And,  as  I  hide  myfelf  in  them,  I  regret  no- 
thing but  your  company,  my  filter,  and  yet,  I 
ought  not  to  with  you  with  me,  when  you 
are  where  the  young  and  happy  ought  to  be, 
amid  that  world  which  has,  at  your  age,  and 
with  your  unbligh.ted  profpeds,  fo  many 
charms, 

Farewell* 
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Farewell,    for  the  prefent — it  is  a  delicious 
evening,     and  I  will  now  venture  to  walk  out 
and  enjoy  it — How  forcibly  every  fuch  fcene 
brings  to   my  mind  our  morning  walks,    our 
evening  rambles  in  Kent,    and  the  pleafaut  lit- 
tle trios  we   ufed  to  make  with  Mr.  Dcfmond, 
^A■ho  has  fo  much  tafte,    and  (o  much  genuine 
euthufiafm — I  wonder  vi^hether  he  is  as  much 
gratified   by   the  charms  of  Spring  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,    as  he  ufed  to  be  in  England  ?    I  flioukl 
rather  fear  not ;    at  leaft,    that  he  is  lefs  likely 
there  to  find  companions  vi'ho  underfland  him 
and    can    participate  his    pleafure ;      for  the 
French   ladies  in  general  have,  I  believe,    ve- 
ry little  notion  of  that  fpecies  of  delight,    that 
arifes  from  contemplating  the   fimple  beauties 
of  nature — A  few   days  v/ill  foon  make   it   a 
twelvemonth  fincc  I   law  Defmond,     and  of 
th.it  time,     he    has  facrificed  more  than  half 
to  his  difnitercfled  frienddiip  to  my  brother — 
But    I  have  repeated  this  fo  often   to  myfelf, 
that,  perhaps,  I  have  as  often  obtruded  it  up- 
on your  recollc£lion. 

1  have  found  in  the  oppofite  v/oods  one  of 
the  mofh  fingular,  and  moft  beautiful  fpots 
that  I  ever  law — It  is  a  little  hill,  or  rather 
three  or  four  hills  that  fecm  piled  together, 
though  the  inequality  of  their  forms  is  ccn- 
rcaled  ami  adorned  by  the  variety  of  trees  with 
wJiich  lliey  are  covered  ;  many  of  thefe  are 
ever-grecns,  fuch  as  J-o11y  and  yew  ;  gnd  juft 
where  their  {l:adc  is  tiie  dirkell,  they  fudden- 
iy  recede,  and  from  a  lloncy  excavation, 
burds  forih  ?  ftrong  and  rapid  dream  of 
pure  and  brilliant  water,  v.hicli  pours  dire-Tbly 
down  the  precipice,  and  Is  Ijft  in  the  trees 
C   2  that 
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that  crowd  over  it A  few  paces  hig/ier  up 

from  a  bare  proje£lion  of  rock,  darts  forth 
another  current  equally  limpid,  and  having 
made  itfelf  a  little  bafon,  which  it  fills,  ithai- 
tcns  over  the  rugged  flones,  that  are  thus 
worn  by  its  courfe,  and  dafliing  down  the  hill 
for  fome  time  in  a  difl'erent  dired^ion,  meets 
the  former  fl.ream  ;  united  they  make  a  confi- 
derable  brook,  and  haften  to  join  the  Wye  ; 
not,  however,  till  two  or  three  other  little 
wandering  currents,  that  arife  ftill  nearer  the 
fummit  of  this  rocky  emintrnce,  which  feems 
to  abound  in  fprings,  have  found  their  way  to 
the  fame  courfe — Of  thefe  unexpe(fled  gufties 
of  water,  you  hear  the  murmurs  often  with- 
out feeing  from  whence  they  arife  ;  fo  thick- 
ly is  the  wood  interwoven  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  wild  liill  j  a  narrow,  and  hard- 
ly vifible  path,  however,  winds  around  it, 
quite  to  its  fummit,  which  is  lefs  clothed 
than  the  relt,  and  where,  on  two  roots,  that 
the  hand  of  time,  rather  than  the  art  of  man, 
-has   tv/ifted    into  a    fort  of  grotefque,    ruftic 

chair,    I   fit and  liltening  to  the  foothing 

founds  of  the  water,  as  it  either  deals  or  rufli- 

es  beneath 1  can   fee  through  the  boughs 

great  part  of  the  farm-houfe  I  inhabit,  and 
nearer,  the  grey  fmcke  of  cottages  without 
,  the  wood,  curling  among  the  mingled  foilagc 
— It  is,  my  dear  filler,  in  this  fcqueflered 
nook,  that  1  am  going  to  wander,  and  to  think 
of  )ou  as  the  moil  pleating  contemplation,  in 
wliich  I  can  indulge  m)  fcU"  j  oncemcre,  then, 
a  good  n'ght. 

Gracious  heaven  ! — Am    I   in  the   delirium 
of  one  of  tliofo    icvcrlfli  viliouo,  which,  v  iih 

undefcrib' 
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Uttdefcrib.ible  fenf.itions  of  pain,  ph^afure 
and  wonder,  reconcile,  for  a  moment,  impofri- 
bilities,  or  am  I  really  awake  ? — I  have  feca 
liim. — Defmond,  whom  I  believed  to  be  in 
France! — Whom  I  had  not  the  lead  iclei  of 
meeting  in  this  remote  country  f  wiiom  I  even 
doubted,  wJiether  I  liiould  ever  fee  attain  ! 
Tliat  I  might  fay,  how  truly  fenHble  I  was  of 
the  debt  of  gralituue  I  owed  Idm  ! — But  I  will 
try  to  recoIle£l:  rnyfelf  enough  to    relate,  inllead 

of  exclaiming  .' -Yefccnlay  evening,    I  had 

finiiliea  zs  I  believed,  my  letter  to  you,  and 
h?,d  feen  my  children  put  to  bed — It  was  not 
yet  eight  o'clock,  and  the  fun,  though  funk 
beneath  the  oppofite  hills,  tinged  the  whole 
landfcape  with  tjiat  rofy  light,  wiiieh  it  is  ini- 
poflible  to  defcribe — I  did  not  take  a  book  with 
me,  as  I  ufually  do,  when  I  walk  alone,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fo  late,  tliat  I  meant,  inllead  of 
faunterin'g,  as  I  love  to  do,  to  take  my  walk 
and  return  ;  however,  when  I  reached  tlie  wood, 
I  was  tempted,  by  the  perfeil;  tranquillity  cf 
every  thing  avoiuui  me — the  fragrant  feents 
that  floated  in  the  air — the  foothing  fong  of 
intnnnerable  birds,  and  the  low  murmurs  of 
the  water,  to  gratify  myfelf  with  a  viewof  my 
favourite  little  hill,  which  I  had  nevxr  yet  feeu 
in  an  evening — I  reached  the  top;  when 
ilretched  on  the  ground,  his  head  reding  on 
his  arm,  (from  which  a  book  feemed  to  have 
fallen)  as  it  hung  over  the  branch  of  the  rude 
chair  I  before  defcribed  to  you,  1  faw  a  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to  be  fleeping — 'I  had  no 
idea  of  his  face,  for  his  liat  and  his  hair  con- 
cealed it,  nor  did  I  flay  to  fee  if  h  recoUedled 
his  figure,    but  concluding  that   this    was  the 

fame 
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fame  pcrfcn  who  had  been  met  by  the  chikh'cri, 
T  was  returning  very  haftily  from  an  impulfe 
that  had  more  of  fear  in  it  than  his  general 
appearance  ougli:  to  have  raifed  ;  when  his 
dog  which  lay  by  him,  ran  forward  towards  mc 
at  the  fame  moment,  the  gentleman  raifed  his 
head — I  faw  Defmond  leap  from  the  ground, 
and,  though  in  as  much  confufon  as  I  was,  he 
inilantly  appioachcd  me—"  Mrs.  Verney  !" 
was  ail  he  faid,  and  even  to  tl:at  I  had  nothing, 
for  a  moment,  to  reply— till  he  added — "f 
am  afraid  I  have  alarmed  you'* — "  you  liave 
indeed,"  anfwerc^l  I-—"  for  to  meet  any  one 
here,  was  very  unexpected — to  meet  you  !" — 
I  did  not  know  what  I  would  fay — but  he 
feemed  now  to  liave  recovered  himfelf,  arid 
finifiied  the  fentence  for  me — "  v/as  more  un- 
expefted  ftill  ?" — "  It  was  .  indeed,  for  I 
thought  you  v^■ere  in  France." 

He  gave  no  anfwer  to  this,  nor  did  he  ac- 
count for  liis  being- in  a  part  of  the  country, 
where  I  don*t  remember  to  have  heard  he  hail 
any  acquaintance  or  connexions,  but  fimply 
begging  of  me  to  forgive  the  momentary  alarm 
he  had  involuntarily  been  tlie  occafion  of,  he 
faid,  fnice  I  hnve  had,  however  unexpectedly, 
the  happinefs  of  meeting  you,  Madam,  vv'ill 
you  allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  atrcndmg 
vou  to  your  home  V- — I  hefitated — I  know  not 
why,  and  then  faid,  •'  certainly" — We  began 
flowiy  to  defeend  the  winding  and  ftecp  path, 
which  is  crofied  by  roots,  and  interrupted  by 
jvieces  of  rocks — It  was  now,  from  the  latenefs 
cf  the  hour,  alfo  obfcure  ;  and  be,  of  courfe, 
ciifcrcd  line  hi?  ^rm^  which  I   accepted   indeed, 

but 
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but  notwitli  thntcafv  coiifulence  I  uf<'d  to  have 
in  our  early  rambles,  three  years  ago — -It  wii^ 
now,  that  I  firil  oblervcd  a  black  crape  rouiicir 
his  neck,  in  which  he  £ung  his  right  arm, 
while  he  alhileil  me  to  liefcend  with  his  left — 
I  fliuddercd,  but  I  could  make  no  remvirk  oa 
that,  circumllance — He  feemcd  no  mc-re  ilif- 
pofed  to  converfc  than  1  was,  and  v.e  were 
filent  till  we  reached  the  orchard,  fuiTeunding 
a  cottage,  through  which  the  path  leads,  by  a 
IHle  thorough  the  me-fulows  .md  over  the  brul-e 
— He  feemcd  to  know  the  way,  as  if  he  had 
been  long  accudomed  to  i: — I  then  difengaged 
my  arm  and  lie  went  M\,  but,  in  reaciiing 
die  other  fide  of  the  (lile,  my  foot  fiippedj 
and  I  fhould  have  fallen,  but  Defmond,  who 
had  advanced  three  or  four  fteps,    ilew  back 

and  caught  me- He    trembled    fo,  tliat   it 

was  impofiible  to  help  remarking  it — I 
feared,  that,  in  endeavouring  to  fave  me,  he 
had  hurt  his.  arm  ;  and  I  ulniofty  involun- 
tarily, .expreiTdd  my  anprelienfions — He 
allured  me  he  had  not  received  the  ilightell: 
injury,  and  again  ofi^ered  me  his  loft  arm, 
on  wliich  I  again  leant,  and  with  very  little 
converfatiyn,  and  tliat  little  confiding  of 
broken  and  incoherent  fentences,  we,  at  length 
reached  the  houfe. 

There  'w^re  candles  in  my  littk  parlour; 
and  the  table  was  prepared  for  my  fimple 
firpper ;  1  alked  him,  of  courfe,  to  par- 
take of  it  ;  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  -that 
lie  feldom  fuppcd  at  all,  but  could  not  re- 
ufe  to  fit  down — r*cggy  came  into  wait,  and 
he  placed  himfelf  oppofite  to  m  e. 

It 
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It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  my  Fanny 
that  I  obt'eived  the  extraordinary  alteration 
in  the  countenance  of  Defmond  ;  he  has 
loft  all  that  look  of  health  and  vivacity    which 

we  ufed  to   remark pale,    thin,    almofl  to 

emaciation  ;  his  eyes  flill  radient  indeed,  but 
expreffmg  dejeclion  ;  or  if  they  for  a  moment, 
aiTumed  atty  other  look,  it  was  that  of  anxiety 
— He  fpoke  fometimes  very  low,  at  others, 
with  that  fort  of  quickuefs,  v/nich  is  obfev- 
vable,  when   people   wifli  to   end  embarairmcr 

converfation And  when    I    mentioned   his 

\^#anderings,  or  his  friends  in  France,  (which 
I  at  length  coUetTted  courage  to  do)  he  gave 
me  flight  aufwers,  and  changed  the  con- 
verfation as  foon  as  poiTible. 

As  this  evafion  of  every  topic  that  led 
him  to  fpeak  ot  his  foreign  connexions,  was 
every  moment   inore    Ihiking,    the    caufe   of 

it,  at    length,    occurred   to    me 1    truil   I 

am  not  fufpicious,  or  inquifitive  ;  and  cer- 
tainly am  neither  defiroiis  of  prying  into  the 
a<n:ionsofmy  friends,  nor  difpofed  to  blame 
thofe  of  Defmond,  to  whom  I  owe  fo  much  ; 
but  I  have  now  no  doubt,  that  this  referve 
arifes  from  his  having  been  accompained  to 
Englai^d  by  Madame  de  Boifbelle ;  and  ha- 
ving taken,  in  this  neighbourhood,  feme  re- 
fidence  for  her,  on  account  of  its  being  fo 
retired If  this  is  the  cafe,  he  was  pro- 
bably hurt  and  diftrefled  in  meeting  here, 
one  of  his  acquaintance  •,  and  it  accounts  at 
©nee  for  his  manner,  which  though  I  cannot 
wjell  defcribe  it,  appears  very  extraordinai-y. 

This   idea    no   fooner   ftrack  me,  than  I  felt 
l^irt  at  the    pain  I  thus   unintentionally    had 

given 
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given  him,  and  particularly  at  having  aOced 
him,  as  I  had  done  fome  minutes  before, 
and  merely  for  fomething  to  fay,  how  long 
he  propofed  (laying  in  this  pait  of  England? 
an  enquiry  wliich  he  anfwered  after  fome 
hefitation,  by  faying,  it  was  uncertain. 

As  I  now  dreaded  that  every  queflion, 
however  apparently  inconfequential,  might 
lead  him  to  fuppofe  me  impertinently  curi- 
ous, weboth  fat  filent,  audi  believe,  he  was 
meditating  how  to  put  an  end  to  an  inter- 
view, which  was,  perhaps,  at  once  tedious 
and  diflreffing  to  him  -,  yet,  I  obferved,  when 
I  dared  obf^rve  his  countenance,  that  he 
looked  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  concern  and 
pity,  which  I  impute  to  the  goudnefs  of  his 
nature — He  felt  ibrry  to  fee  me  in  a  Stuaticu 
fo  different  from  that  which  I  was  placed  in, 
when  our  acquaintance  began Au  acquain- 
tance, that  I  cannot  endure  to  think,  has 
been  productive  to  him  only  of  perfonal  and 
mental  uneafmefs. 

At  length,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
only  time  of  my  life  that  I  ever  paiTed  in 
Dcfmond's  company  unpleafantly,  he  aroic 
to  go,  and  witli  a  foiemnity  that  yet  havl 
more  dejeclion  than  rormality  in  it  j  he  faid 
he  muil  wifh  me  a  good  night — I  was  on 
the  point  of  aiking  him  a  very  natural  quef- 
tion,  "  If  he  had  far  to  go  home  ?"  But  I 
checked  myfelf,  and  did  not  encreafe,  by 
any  queiflon,  the  embarraiTment  he  fee;nec? 
to  be  under,  when,  heutiting  and  faltering^ 
he  faiJ,  "  May  I  be  permitted.  Madam, 
to  pay  my  refpe^ls  to  vou  once  more  before  I 

Alay  J  b;:  allowed   tiie  honor  of  waiting 

C  5  oa 
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on  you  once  agaiR  r" — I  had  furely  no  pretence  to 

refufe  this He  knows  I  am  never  engaged  j 

and  he  knows  that  I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  more 
obhged  to  him  than  to  any  other  human  being 
— I  could  not,  affuredly,  therefore  decline  or 
evade,  what  I,  hov/ever,  wifhed  he  had  not 
alked  ;  as  I  not  only  fee  him  fo  changed,  as  he 
is,  both  in  appearance  and  in  fpirits,  with  con- 
cern :  but  fear,  fro-m  his  deportment,  that  the 
attention  which  he,  perhaps,  thinks  himfclf  un- 
der the  necefluy  of  {liewing  me,  may  put  liim 
into  difliculties  with  the  lady  to  whom  he  has 
attached  himfelf — 1  have  other  uneafy  fenfations 
about  it  ;  but,  liowevcr,  I  could  only  fay,  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  permiflion  he  requefted,  that  I 
(hould  always  be  glad  of  Mr.  Defmond's  com- 
pany, whenever  he  would  fo  fra"  honor  me 
— He  fighed,  and  thanked  me ;  but  added, 
**  I  fiiail  not,  Madam,  intrude  much  on  your 
indulgence,  for  in  a  very  few  days" — he  hefi- 
tated  again,,  and  I  could  not  help  repea.ing, 
**  in  a  few  days  ?  Do  you  leave  the  neighbour- 
^ood  in  a  few  days  ?"■ — ''  i  believe  fo,"  faid  he 
-  — "  Yes  !  I  believe  I  ;«;///  go  within  a  few 
days ;  will  you  then  fuffcr  nie  to  call  to-mor- 
row ?  and  may  I  be  gratified  with  a  fight  o.f 
your  children  ? — I  faid,  yes,"  and  then,  wltl> 
out  naming  the  hour  at  wiiicli  he  would  call, 
he  left  me. 

Thus,  m.y  Fanny,  ended  this   very  extraor- 
dinary iutervlev/,  for  extraordinary  it  certainly 

is- 1  know  not   from  whence   Mr.  Dci- 

mond  l;'!t   came,  or  wiieiher  he'is  going- 1 

know  not  Vv'here  he  li.is  taken  up  his  prefent 
abode -I  could  not,  however  forbear  mark- 
ing from  my  vvnulovr  the  v.-ay  lie  took  when  he 

left 
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Jcft  me  5  and,  as  long  a^  could  dlfcern  his  figure 
through  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  he  feenied 
to  return  through  the  fields,  and  over  the  bridgei 
the  fame  road  as  he  came  with  ilie — I  left  the 
window — (fi-om  whence,  I  hope,  there  was  no- 
thing wrong  in  my  thus  obfcrving  him)  I  left  i(^ 
only  to  retire  to  my  pillow  and  my  tears; 
which  flowed  more  than  ufual  this  evening,  yet 
I  know  not  why ;  unlefs  they  fuddenly  meet- 
ing an  acquaintance,  a  friend,  who  has  cer- 
tainly a  great  claim  to  my  gratitude  and  good 
wiflies,  had  more  than  ufually  fatigued  my 
fpirits,  for,  as  to  the  reft,  why  ihoukl  I  be  thus 
agitated  by  a  circumftance  in  which  I  have  no 
immediate  intereft  ? — Whether  Mr.  Defmond 
be  travelling  through  this  country  alone,  or 
u'hether  he  is  retired  hither  with  any  compani- 
on, what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  or  whv  fliould  1 
think  of  him  farther  than  ever  to  follow  him 
with  my  grateful  wi files  ? 

It  is  now  eleven  o'clock — I  have  left  my  bed 
fince  a  quarter  pall  five,  for  to  ficep  was  im- 
polhble  -,  ever  fince  the  hour  when  I  tkought  \t 
probable  Mr.  Defmond  (who  knows  I  am  an 
early  rifer)  might  come — I  ha^^e  been  expecting 
tim,  but,  perhaps,  he  has  changed  his  mindj 
Qr  his  fiicnd  may  have  eiigaged  him. — It  is 
market-day  atthe  neighbouring  town,  and  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  fending  this  letter,  or  rather 
this  enormous  pacquef ,  to  die  pofi:,  by  my  honejl 
farmer,  who  has  juft  feat  in  to  fiiy  he  is  going 
1 — 1  therefore  feal  it,  and  will  endeavour  to  rea- 
fon  away  this  ridiculous  flutter,  which  the  idea 
of  a  vifitor  gives  me,  (probahly,  becaufe  I  have 
bi^enoflatc  fo  little  ufed  to  company)  and  Qt 
fluiL-tly  dow  n  to  ini\?.\  a  view   I  am    doing  for 

VQU, 
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you,  of  the  profpe£l  from  my  windows;  In 
the  progrefs  of  which,  hitherto,  I  have,  con- 
trary to  my  ufual  cuftom,  pleafed  myfelf. 

Farewell,  my  dear  filler — perhaps  my  com- 
miflioner  may,  on  his  return  from  town,  bring 
me  what  would  now  be  the  moft  foothing  and 
confoling  to  my  fpirits,  a  letter  from  my  Fanny  J 


GERALDINE  VERNEY. 
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LETTER    IV 
TO  M  R.  B  E  T  H  E  L. 

Frcm  Bridge-foot,  3  fmall  Cluftercf  Cot- 
tages, in  Hercfordftiire,  June  8th,  1791, 

WHEN  a  man  knows,  my  dear  Bethel, 
that  he  is  a£img  like  a  fool,  the  moft  ufual  way 
is  to  keep  it  to  himfelf,  and  to  endeavour  to 
perfuade  the  world  that  he  is  a<n:ually  perform- 
ing the  part  cf  a  wife  man  ;  but  I,  who  am,  as 
you  have  often  faid,  a  flrange,  eccentrick  be- 
ing, and  not  much  like  any  other,  amgoing  to 
dojuft  the  reverfe  of  this,  and  to  acknowledge 
my  folly  without  even  trying  at  palliation  j  nay, 
I  accufe  myfelf  of  having  the  appearance  cf 
fomething  much  worfe  than  folly,  which  is  in 
gratitude  to  you  ;  but,  as  this  is  in  appeararxe 
only,  it  is  the  former  accufation  alone  to  which 
I  fhall  plead  ;  and  much  eloquence  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupply  the  defedl  of  reaforiy  which  I 
know  you  will  think  my  condudl  betrays,  when 
you  fee  my  letter  dated  frcm  fuch  a  place,  and 
are  told  that  it  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the  re- 
fidence  of  Geraldine — Have  pa/ic:.Cv,  how- 
ever, till  I  can  relate  the  caufe  of  all  this,  and, 
though  I  was  neither  bred  to  the  bar,  where, 
for  money,  our  learned  in  the  laws  undertake 

"  To  nialic  the  worfer  feem  the  better  reafon.*" 

Nor  am  naturally  endowed  with  the   faculty 
cf  doing  lo,  I  fhall,  at  leafl,  be  able,  I  think, 

•  Milton. 
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to  convince  you,  that  no  motive  injurious  ei- 
therto  my  friendlhip  towards  you,  or  my  mqrs. 
tender  affection  for  Geraldine,  has  led  me  to 
vifit  her  in  a  way  that  may  be  called  clan- 
deftine,  of  to  conceal  from  you  my  journey 
and  my  intentions ;  though,  to  fay  the  truth, 
I  did  not  mean  to  inform  you  of  it  till  I 
faw  you,  nor  (hould  I  have  done  fo,  but  for 
the  accidental  circumftances  of  having  firit 
met  her  lovely  children,  and  then  her  lovely 
felf.—    . 

How  then,  you  aflc,  "  were  yo'i  concealed 
in  her  immediate  neighboui'hood,  withotit  any 

intention  of  either?; — Incredible    follv  !" ■ 

Such,,  however,  luere  my  intentions — I  allow, 
if  you  pkafe,  all  the  folly,  but,  I  infift  upon  it, 
that  there  was  no  fort  of  harm  in  fuch  a  grati- 
fication as  I  propofed  to  myfelf,  by  which  my- 
fclf  only  (if  romatic  attachment  can  hurt  a  m?^n) 
was  alone  likely  to.be  hurt  ;  and,  for  which, 
therefore,  I  (liould  hold  myfelf  accountable  to 
no  one,  my  dear  friend;  not  even  to  j.:'«,  iii 
did  not  feel  that  your  fmcere  and  generous  a.t- 
•  tachment  to  me,  deferves  all  that  confidence 
wJiicli  I  can  repofe  in  you,  in  matters  that  re- 
late only  to  myfelf. — Your  lall  letter  dcfcribing 
the  total  ruin  of  Vcrney,  and  the  difpcrlion  of 
his  family,  completed  the  meafure  of  that  un- 
eafuiefs  I  had  long  fuflained  on  account  of 
Geraldine — It  was  in  vain  I  endeavoured  lO  rea- 
fon  myfelf  out  of  it— —I  find,  that  feven-and- 
twenty  is  not  the  age  of  realbn,  or,  at  leaft, 
where  the  heart  is  fo  deeply  concerned — Tiiere 
■were  a  hundred  caufes  why  I  l)'-id  rather  have 
gone  at  the  moment  I  fet  out,  to  Nova-Scotia, 
or  even  to  Nova-Zeinbla,  than  to  England — Hut 

the 
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llie  idea  of  GeraUUne  deforted  in  diftrefs  ! — Of 
Geraldlne  in  poverty  and  forrow  !  obliterated 
every  other  confideratiou  in  the  world  ;  and 
w  ithin  four-and-tvventy  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  your  laft  letter,  which  found  me  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  I  fet  out  poft,  without  taking  even 
Warham  with  iiie,  or  faying  whither  I  was 
going  ;  and  in  fix-and-thirty  hours  afterwards 
was  at  Dover,  from  whence  I  made  my  way, 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  to  the.  poll-town  in  Here- 
fordfhire,  near  which  I  had  learned,  (it  matters 
not  by  what  means)  that  Geraldine  had,  with 
her  children,  fixed  her  hurable  abode. 

I  told  the  people  at  the  inn  where  I  put  up, 
that,  being  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  (an  afler- 
tion,  to  the  truth  of  which,  my  figure  and 
countenance  bears  fomc  teflimony)  1  was  di- 
re(ited  by  my  phydcians  to  travel ;  and  had  been 
advifed  to  bend  iny  way  towards  Wales,  flay- 
ing fome  little  time  at  any  place  where  the  face 
of  the  country  appeared  agreeable,  or  the  air 
faiubrious — I  added,  that  I  ihciild  ilay,  per- 
haps, a  week  or  ten  days  in  this  neighbourhood  ■» 
but  as  it  was  not  for  their  intereft  to  find  out  a 
private  lodging  for  me,  I  applied,  for  tiiat  pur- 
pofc,  to  the  hairdrefler,  who  profefled,  over 
his  lliop  window,  to  '*  drefbiuuies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  very  newell  London  laihion." 

This  very  intelligent  perf)nage  informed 
me,  that  what  I  wanted  was,  at  prefcnt,  fonuv 
what  hard  to  be  met  with  j  for  that  *'  the  • 
pleafanted  and  alaioil  only  lodging  near  that 
town,  wiiich  \\  as,  Iiowcvlt,  about  fix  miles 
off,  or  railier  bester,  wais  lately  taken,  by  a  la- 
dy and  her  children,  for  a  year  certain" — 1  af- 
felled  to  be  llruck    with    the   defcrlption  ihe 

gav'i 


gave  of  the  pkafantnefs  of  thq  fituiaibn  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  ;    aj>d  aiked,    if  he  thought 
any  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe 
he  defcribed,    could  afford  me  a  bed-chamber  ? 
i  cared  not  bovr  humble  and  plain,    if  it  were 
jnerely  clean  ;  faying  farther,   that,   as  health 
was  my  purfuit,    money  was  no  objedl  to  me  ; 
and  that,    therefore,    I  would  give  any  perfon, 
who  could  find  fuch  an  accommodation  tor  me, 
a   handfome    prefent  for   their  trouble ;     and 
would  hire  the  apartment  for  a  month  certain, 
though   I  potfibly  might  not  remain   ia  it  a 
week. 

My  honeft  barber,    whofe  zeal  for  my  fer- 
vice  was  now  completely  awakened,    fet  forth 
immediately  to  fee  what  could  be  done  for  me  ; 
and,    in  the  afternoon,    returned  to  fay,    that, 
in  a  very  clean  cottage,    he    had  found   a  de- 
cent  bed-chamber,    which  I  inftantly  fet   off, 
on  foot,  to  fee — walking  not  much  like  an  ii>- 
valid.     I   found  the   humble  thatched  cottage 
was  one  among  a  group  of  live  or  fix,    which 
are  fituated  among  orchards-,    at  the  foot   of 
that  range  of  woody  hills,    which  are  imme- 
diately  oppofite  the  favrn-houfe    inhabited   by 
Geraidine — There  was  no  ceiling  to  the   room 
but  the  thatch  and  rafters,    and  no  curtains  to 
the  bed,  yet  rhe  chamber  was  clean,  and  I  de- 
termined  to  take  immediate  poffeflion  of  it — 
I  therefore  ratified  my  bargain  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  old  man  and  his  wife,    who  alone 
inhabited  the  cottage  ;    and  having  fatisfied  my 
conductor,     even   beyond   his    e.\pe(51:ation,    I 
engaged   him   to  return   to  the   town  for  my 
baggage,    and   to  attend  me  every  dav  with  a 

lad 
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hul  from  the  inn,    from  whenee  I  am  fupplicd 
with  provifions. 

I  tlien  retired  to  my  lowly  couch,  and  ilept 
better  than  I  have  done  fince  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  in  the  certainty  tliat,  by  the  ri- 
ling fun  of  the  next  morning,  I  fhould  fee  the 
hcufe  where  the  lovelieft  and  mod  injured 
woman  on  the  eartli  hides  her  undeferved  mif- 
fortunes. 

You  will  believe  me,  my  friend,  when  I 
proteiL  to  you,  that  this  fatisfadlion,  and  that 
of  witnefling  her  real  fituatlon,  (whicli  I  hoped 
to  do,  without  her  knowing  I  was  near  her) 
were  the  only  gratirications  i  propofed  to  my- 
felf ;  for  many  days  I  enjoyed  it,  and  was 
content ;  nor  did  I  voluntarily  feek  any  other 
fatisfa£lion. 

"  There  are,"  fays  St.  Preux,  in  thofe  en- 
chanting letters  of  the  incomparable  RouiTeau, 
*'  but  two  divifions  of  the  v/orld,  that  where 
Julie  is,  and  that  where  fhe  is  not"- — I  forget  the 
French,  and  I  have  not  the  book  here — To 
the  force  of  the  fentiment,  however,  I  bear 
witnefs — To  me  the  world  is  divided  into  only 
two  parts  ;  or  rather,  to  me,  it  is  all  a  blank 
where  Geraldine  is  not — Yet,  my  friend,  is 
this  declaration  no  contradicftion  to  what  I 
often,  and  particularly,  of  late,  aflerted,  that 
J  have  noiu  (if  indeed  I  ever  was  weak  enough 
to  indulge  it)  not  the  remoteit  hope  of  her 
rver  rewarding  an  attachment,  with  which, 
as  I  knov/  it  is  wrong,  I  wifli  not  that  (he 
fliould  eve7i  be  acquai/ited— But ^  if  you  have 
ever  truly  loved,  can  you,  Bethel,  blame  me 
for  indulging  that  delicious,  and  furely  that 
fe'.amelefs  fenfation,    which    is    derived  from 

watching 
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■watching  over  the  peace  and  fafety  of  a  be- 
loved object,  from  whom  we  do  not  even 
hope  a  return  ?  While  I  could  open  my  eyes 
in  a  morning  and  fee  the  fun's  firfi:  beams 
enlighten  the  oppofite  heath,  and  fall  on  the 
roof  of  Geraldine's  habitation,  making  its  high 
clufters  of  heavy,  antique  chimneys,  vifible, 
among  the  firs  and  elms  that  furround  it — I 
ufed  to  fay  to  myfelf,  "  there  fie  is  ! — There, 
die  will  foon  awaken  to  fulfil  her  maternal 
duties;  to  cultivate,  to  llrengthen,  or  adorn, 
tlie  purell  of  minds,  by  foine  ufeful  or  elegant 
occupation. —  She  is,  if  not  happy,  at  i'.ia{t 
tranquil  ;  and  now  and  then,  perh.aps,  hedows 
a  thought,  and  a  kind  wifh,  on  her  friend 
Defmond," 

Indeed,  Bethel,  v:\i\\  this  fatlsfatliion,  (ro- 
mantic, and  even  ridiculous  as  it  would,  I 
know,  be  thought  by  thofe  who  could  not  un- 
deriland  the  riature  of  my  affection  for  Geral- 
dine)  I  fhould  have  been  perfectly  content, 
and  having  for  a  little  while  indulged  myfelf 
in  it,  I  ftiould  have  fought  you  at  Bath,  have 
made  you  a  confefiion  of  my  folly,  and  then, 
"after  having  given  a  few  days  to  friendlhip, 
have  again  gone  back  to  France ;  for  England 
is  not  my  country,  when  I  can  hear  only,  in 
whatever  company  I  go  into,  of  Geraldine's 
unhappincfs,  and  the  folly,  extavagancies, 
and  utter  ruin  of  her  hufband. 

This  was  my  proje£t  ;  I  lingered  however, 
from  day  to  day,  finding  happinefs,  I  could 
not  eafily  determine  to  relinquiQi,  in  catching, 
now  and  then,  at  a  windo\'^,  which  I  fancied 
to  be  that  of  the  room  where  Ihe  flept,  the 
diftaot  view  of  a  ficurc,  which  I  perfuaded  my- 
felf 
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fvilfwas  lier's — The  window  was  only  partly 
feen  *,  the  tall  elms,  which  grow  round  a  fort 
of  court,  immediately  before  the  houfe,  hid  it 
half,  and  thou2,h,  when  the  fctting  fun  play- 
ed on  the  cafement,  I  could  more  diltinc^Uy 
fee  it ;  I  found,  that  if  I  would  really  fatisfy 
myfelf  with  the  certain  view  of  Geraldine,  I 
mult  feek  forae  fpot,  where  from  its  elevati- 
on, I  could,  by  means  of  a  fmall  pocket 
telefcope,  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  thefe 
windows.  , 

I  confined  myfelf,  however,  to  the  houfc 
all  day — you  know  I  never  am  weary  of  foli- 
tude,  nor  am  ever  deilitute  of  employment  j 
thefe  days,  therefore,  appeared  neither  tedious 
nor  unpleafant,  fince,  at  their  clofe,  I  was  to 
be  engaged  in  feeking  for  tlie  means  of  fati?- 
fying  my  willies  ;  and  fince  I  could,  as  they 
pafled,  look  out  of  my  low  and  narrow  cafe- 
nients  toVk-ards  the  habitation  of  Geraldine, 
and  vvliifper  to  myfelf — "  Soc  is  there." 

At  length,  in  the  woods  that  llcii-t  the  feet 
of  thefe  hills,  which  M-ould,  about  London, 
be  accounted  inacceiFible  mountains,  I  fo.ind 
a  little,  (hady  knoll,  to  which  the  gufli  of  in- 
numerable llreams  of  water  attrailed  me — ^I 
afcended  by  the  almoll  perpendicular  patli, 
which  feems  to  have  been  traced  only  by  bovs 
in  their  excurfions  after  birds,  or  by  the  iheep 
that  fometim.es  feed  here  ;  and  reaching  tlw 
top,  I  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  find,  that  though 
it  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  trees,  fo  as 
to  form  the  no  oil  perfc£l  concealment,  they 
were  low  towards  the  top  ;  and  that  a  little 
rocky  crag,  that  hung  over  the  twilled  roots 
of  an  old  thorn  and  a  blighted  dafli,    afforded 

me. 
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me  a  view  of  many  of  the  windows  of  Geritf- 
dine's  refidence ;  at  a  greater  diflance,  in- 
deed, than  from  my  cottage,  but  much  lefs  ob- 

fcured  by   the    interveniug  obja6ls Here» 

then,  I  refolved  to  pafs  fome  part  of  all  the  few 
days  that  I  had  determined  to  flay  here. 

Four  days  fincej  I  was  returning,  about  one 
o'clock,  from  this  my  morning  occupation, 
when  the  heat  of  the  morning,  and  the  frcili- 
nefs  of  the  grafs  in  that  part  of  the  wood, 
through  which  I  was  pafTmg,  induced  me  to 
throvvf  myfelf  on  the  ground,  and  continue 
the  perufa!  of  a  book  i  had  with  me,  o'.i  which 
I  was  extremely  ir.teat,  when  I  heard  the 
prattle  of  children,  but  as  I  had  often  fecn 
fuch  little  raftic  wanderers  in  tlie  woods,  I 
heeded  not  the  circumil.mcs  •,  till  fuddenly, 
Flora  running  forward,  I  h.eard  an  infant 
fcream  at  her  approach — I  raifed  my  eyes 
and  faw  a  maid-fervant  with  the  two  elder 
children  of  Geraldinc  ! — I  darted  up  to  pre- 
vent the  little  girl's  being  more  alarmed  by 
tlic  dog,  and  as  I  v.-iilied  net  to  betray  myfelf, 
I  enquired  the  name  of  the  children,  yet,  in 
-a  way  fo  confuted,  that,  I  believe,  the  fer- 
vant  thought  my  manner  very  flrange — I  fup- 
pofed  it  impoihble,  after  an  abfence  of  twelve 
months,  that  George  could  recolleifl  me,  but 
he  certainly  did,  though  my  name  was  no  lon- 
ger familiar  tp  him  ;  for,  after  looking  at  me 
earneftly  a  moment,  he  returned  my  embraces, 
and  even  hung  round  my  neck — What  de- 
light !  to  prefs  to  my  heart  this  lovely  little 
fellow,  fo  dear  to  me  on  account  of  his  mo- 
ther— .1  was  fo  charmed  with  him,  and  with 
the  eagerneis  ise  focwed  to  Gontiijue  with  me, 

that 
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that  I  nra  afraid,  I  more  than  once  forgot  my 
precaution  ;  however,  the  children,  at  length, 
left  me.  I  imagined  the  fervant  would  con- 
clude, that  it  was  fome  perfon  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  would  tliink  no  more  about  it 
— I  continued  my  ufual  rambles  therefore  in 
the  woods,  but  not  at  thofe  hours  when  it 
was  probable  I  ihould  again  meet  them. 

Convinced  that  Geraldine  was  lefs  uncom- 
fortable in  her  new  fituation  than  my  fears 
had  led  me  to  fuppofe  ;  having  been  now 
above  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  fear- 
ing my  remaining  there  much  longer  m.ight 
raife  fome  fufpicions,  that  I  would  not  for 
millions  of  worlds  excite — T  began  to  think  of 
quitting  it,  and  had  once  or  twice  determined 
to  Itay  only  07je  day  longer  ;  yet  when  the 
day  of  departure  came,  put  it  of  till  the  next 
— But,  on  Thurfday,  I  reforted  to  the  fpot, 
■where  I  ufually  palled  the  evening  ;  the  wea- 
ther was  uncommonly  lovely — I  had,  during 
the  preceding,  day,  taken  my  walk',  at  an  hour 
when  I  fancied  Gerandile  was  at  her  dinner, 
round  her  garden,  and  was  effectually  concealed 
by  a  thick  hedge  of  cut  evergreens  5  but  1  was 
happy  enough  to  be  miftaken,  as  to  her  hour 
of  dining — She  came  out  with  her  children — 
I  faw  her  within  ten  paces  of  me — She  fpoke 
cheerfully — I  Iieard  once  mere  that  enchant- 
ing voice — I  dared  ha  rdly  breathe,  left  flie 
Ihould  be  alarmed  ;  but,  as  foon  as  I  could  ef- 
cape  unperceived,  I  croffed  umcng  the  high 
furze  and  hollow  ways  of  the  common,  and 
returned  home  by  a  road  remote  from  that 
which  led  from  her  refidcnce  to  njy  cottage.  '  -f 
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The  delicious  imprcflion,  however,  which 
the  fight  of  Geraldine  had  left  on  my  mind, 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  evening,  unit- 
ed to  that  of  the  fcene,    contributed  to    foothc 

my  mind 1  fat  down,  and  began  to  read  ; 

but  every  thing  that  took  my  thoughts  from 
her  was  infipid — I  let  my  book  fall,  and  fell 

into  a  refverie But  I  own,  my  dear   friend, 

that  the  pleafing  dreams  in  which  I  was  in- 
dulging myfclf  were  interrupted  by  the  re- 
collection of  your  frequent  remonftrances, 
and  particularly  by    that  queftion  which  you 

have  fo   often   repeated "  What  I  meant 

by  all    this?" My  heart,    however,    could 

anfwer  without  hefitation,  that  I  meant  no 
injury  to  any  human  being — Nor,  unworthy 
and  undeferving  as  Verney  is,  M^ould  I  Mafh 
to  rob  him  of  the  afFeCtions  of  his  wife, 
admitting  it  pofTible  he  could  poHefs  them 
■ ^Thus  far  my  confcience  clearly  ac- 
quitted me;  (.\'ou!d  to  heaven  it  could 
do  fo  in  every  other  circumftance  of  my  life) 
n.nd  I  had  fettled  it  with  myfelf,  that  v.-hilc 
I  avoided  giving  ariy  fuch  evidence  of  my 
attachment  to  her,  as  might  tend  to  cad  a 
refle^lion  on  the  fair  and  unimpeached  fame  of 
the  lovely  woman  for  whom  I  felt  it  j  'I  might 

j^ield  to  its  influence  with  impunity 1  know 

you  will  declare  againft  any  fuch  inference  ;  but 
I  had  convinced  myfelf  I  was  right,  and  la- 
mented that  I  had  ever  left  England,  under 
the  idea  of  curing  myfeii  of  a  paiTion,  which 
conllituted  the  charm  of  my  exiilence;  fince  by 
doing  fo,  I  have  without  loling  whatever 
ui^eafinefs  may  occalionly  embitter  that  at- 
tachment created  for  myfelf  others,  which 
will  net  foon  he:  diiripated. — In   thele    fort   of 

con- 
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contemplations,  I  had    f6me    time  been  loft, 

when     fuddenly    my     dog    rouled    me 1 

looked  up,  and  faw  Geraldine  herfelf,  wlio, 
having  perceived  me,  was  haftily  retreating 
from  the  fight  of  a  ftranger  in  a  place  fo 
remote. 

Could   I,    Bethel,    then   avoid    fpeaking  to 

lier  ? It   was  impoflible — I    flew   forwards 

to  meet  her 1  apologized  for  the    alarm  I 

had  occafioned    her 1    entreated    leave   to 

attend  her  home,  though,  when  fhe  accepted 
my  afTiftance  to  condutl  her  down  the  decli- 
vity on  the  fummit  of  which  ve.  met,  I  trem- 
bled fo,   that  I   could  with  dilKculty   fupport 

myfelf She     feemed    amazed    at  meeting 

me  ;  but  after  fome  time  recovered  herfelf, 
and  afked,  in  the  way  of  converfation,  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  quellions,  which  from  any^  other 
perfon,  or  in  any  other  fituation,  would  have 
been  indifferent ;  but  I  could  not  anfwer  them 
with  the  eafe  flie  put  them  ;  and  I  am  furc 
1  behaved  like  'an  ideot,  for  on  a  fudden, 
flic  grew  cold,  and  referved,  and,  I  fancied 
vvifhed  me  away,  though  I  could  not  collect 
courage  enough  to  go — At  length  confcious  of 
the  fcolifh  figure  I  made,  fitting  filently  oppofite 
to  her,  and  afraid  of  entering  into  any  con- 
verfaiion  left  it  ftiould  lead  to  topics  I  could 
not  determine  to  fpeak  upon,  I  collc(fled  re- 
folution   enough    to  wifli  her     a    good  night, 

and  afk    leave   to    fee  her    again     to-day 

Tiiis  fl^e  granted  in  the  fame  diilant  way 
that  flic  would  have  granted  it  to  a  common 
acquaintance,  and  I  left  her,  half  frantic,  to 
think  that  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  to  her, 
diough,  three  hours  before,    I    was  declaring 

t9 
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to  njyfeif  that  I  harboured  not  a    wifli  to  hi 
other  wife. 

It  is  now  near  eleven  o'clock — I  find  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  fending  this  to  the 
poft — I  difpatch  it  therefore  and  haften  to 
take  one  look,  one  lad  look,  for  fuch,  indeed, 
I  mean  it  flioukl  be  ;  and  if  I  can  gain  courage 
to  talk  to  her  as  to  a  fifter,  who  can  feel 
for,  and  pity  my  errors  and  my  weaknefs,  I 
think,  that  whatever  I  fuffer  in  tearing  myfelf 
from  her,  I  Ihall  yet,  after  I  have  once  got  over 
the  pangs  of  an  interview,  which  may  be  the 
lalt  I  fliall  enjoy  for  years,  be  more  eafy  than 

I  have  been  for  many  months. -Adieu,  dear 

Bethel 1  feel  as  anxious  as  if  the  fate  of  my 

whole  life  depended  on  the  next  three  hours  } 
but  perhaps  it  does. 

Tour's  faithfully, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 

P.  S.  I  fliall  not,  certainly,  (lay  here  above 
-a  day  longer — I  think  not — Ai  after  I  have 
taken  leave  of  her,  upon  what  pretence  can 
I  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  yet,  as  I  have 
not  determined,  whether  I  fliali  reach  you  at 
Uath,  by  the  crofs-country  road,  or  go  firfl  to 
London,  and  for  a  day  or  two  into  Kent ;  in 
fhort,  as  I  have  not  determined  v/hat  I  fliall 
do  j  and,  probably,  Ihall  ilutluate  a  la  Waver- 
ly,  till  the  hour  of  my-fetting  forth — You  may 
as  well  direct  hither  ;  becaufe  I  fliall  leave  or- 
ders at  the  poft-houfe,  whither  my  let- 
ters are  to  be  forwarded.  Who  faid,  that  for- 
rov/  had  anticipated  the  injury    of  time;  and 

that 
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that  telle  beautiful  and  once  admired  Geral- 
dijje  had  loft  all  her  perfonal  attradlions  ? — To 
me,  fhe  appears  a  thoufand  times  lovelier  than 
ever  ;  and  was  it  merely  her  form  and  face,  to 
which  my  heart  yields  homage,  it  v^ould  be 
more  than  ever  her  captive. 


Vol.  II.  i)  IL^T- 
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LETTER     V. 
TO    MISS    WAVERLY. 

Junepth,  1 79 1. 

1  HAVE  feen  IMr.  Dcfmond  again,  my  Fan- 
ny ;  and  if  he  had  before  a  claim  to  my  regard, 
it  is  now  heightened  into  as  much  efteem  as  I 
can  feel  for  any  human  being — Yes  !  he  is 
unhappy  ;  and  it  is  to  me,  as  to  a  fider  and  a 
friend,  he  communicates  liis  unhappinefs — All  I 
what  would  I  not  do  to  relieve  from  its  folici- 
tudc,  that  noble  and  ingenuous  heart,  which 
places  fuch  conhdence  in  me  ? — But,  of  tliis, 
enough — I  only  fay  thus  much,  to  vindicate 
him  from  my  unjufl;  and  improper  fufpicions, 
of  having  come  here  clandeflinely,  on  account 
of  the  foreign     lady,_  of  whom  we  heard  fo 

many     idle    reports. Defmond    is     alone  ; 

and  quits  this  neighbourhood  to-day. — ■ — He 
talks  of  vifiting  his  friend,  Bethel,  who  is  at 
Bath  ;    and    foon    afterwads,    of    returning   to 

France If  he  goes  to  Bath  you  will  fee  him  j 

but  I,  perhaps,  fhall  fee  him  no  more  for  fome 
years As  tliofc  years,  witli  mc,  are,  pro- 
bably, to  pafs  in  this  remote  folitude  ;  where, 
it  would  be  violating  the  connnon  rules,  which 
the  world  expefts  us  to  obTerve,  'were  1  to  re- 
ceive Ins  vifits,  how  innocent  and  brotherly  fj- 
cver,  tlicy  wovild  afi'u redly  be. 

Wiiile  I  yet  write,  he  croiTes  the  bridge  on 
horfeback  ,  and  George,  v/ho  is  aUonlihingly 
fvMid  of  hlni,  his  run  vv.t,  with  ills  msid,  ro 
meet  him — ■ — Defaiond  gets  od" ;  he  puts  tlie 
dear 'litle  hoy  on  his  horfc  ;  and;   witli  one  arm 

rounti 
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rt>uiul  him,  he  makes  Peggy  lead  the  horfe 
forwLird 1  hear  the  laugh  of  infantine  de- 
light even  hither—- ^^fhere  is  nothing,  Fan- 
ny, in  my  opinion,  fo  graceful,  fo  enchanting, 
in  a  young  man,  as  this  tendernefs  to\vai"ds 
children-  ■■  -It  becomes  every  man,  but  none 
more  than  Defmorid  ;  who  is  never  fo  amiable 
in  my  eyes,  as  when  he  is  playing  with  George 
— And  my  little  girl,  fhe  now  lifps  out  his 
name  ;  and  though  fhe  lias  feen  him  only  twice, 
i's  a  candidate  for  a  feat  on  his  knee  ;  and  turns 
towards  him,  thofe  fwcct  blue  eyes,  without 
that  penilve  look  that  her  delicate  countenance 
generally  exprelTes  i,  ai  if  flie  knew,  even  in 
babyhood,  her  fate  to  bo  marked  with  forrow — ^ 
But  mv  noify  boy,  and  his  friend,  are  at  the 
door-  I  hear  Defmond  fay,  he  is  come  to  bid 
him  goodby  ;  and  the  child  enquires,  v/hy  he 

goes,  and  when  he  will  come  again. I'muft 

go  to  wiih  him  a  good  joui-ney,  and  deliver  him 
from  the  little,  wild  intcrrogatorici  of  his  play- 
fellow. 

He  is  gone  !  and  I  feel  ridlculoufly  low— -- 
I  fay,  riiliculoufly,  though,  I  trultj  I  do  not 
give  way  to  an  improper  fentimcnt — But  why 
fliould  it  be  wrong  to  admire  and  elteem  an 
excellent  and  amiable  man,  from  wJiom  I  have 
feceived  moi-e  than  brotlierly  kindnefs  ?^-^Why, 
indeed,  (licifW  I  qucdion  the  propriety  of  this 
regard,  becaufe  I  am  married  ?--^Docs  thvtf 
prevent  our  feeing  and  loving  excellence  where^^ 
ever  found  ? — and  why  lliould  it  f — ^To  dil- 
^uife  thcfe  fentimcntrv,  would  be  to  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  criminul — I  ratlu^r  glory  in 
avowing  them,  becaufe  I  am  confcious  they 
are  jufl.,  pure,  and  honourabk^^— Vv'liVj  y^ 
D  a  'deed. 
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deed,  fhould  I  hide  or  apologize,  tot  the 
tears  I  even  now  »  llied,  when  I  think  that 
I  may  never  fee  Defmond  again  ?— What  a 
treafuFC  is  a  friend,  fo  dinnterefted,  fo  noble- 
minded,  as  he  is  ?  And  why  fliould  I  not  re- 
gret liim  ? — IIow  foothing,  to  a  fick  heart  in 
iblitude  and  fadncfs,  is  tlie  voice  of  kindnefs, 
adminlllering  the  confol.itions  of  reafon  and 
good  fenfe,  dignified  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
polilhed  mind — Such  have  I  heard  from  Def- 
mond, in  our  lait  confcrrence  ■,  and  can  I  help 
regretting,  that  I  fliall  hear  them  no  more  ? 

J3ut  it  is  not  to  you,  my  Fanny,  I  ought 
to  excufe  myftlf,  (if,  indeed,  it  could  be  ne-- 
cellary  at  all,)  for  my  regard;  nay,  .  I  will 
call  it  my  affection,  for  our  admirable  friend 
-—Nor,  tliough  I  feel  his  departure  as  a  pri- 
vation, juft  at  this  moment,  can  I  lament  ha-i 
ving  fcen  him. — I  find  that  there  is  a  polhbi- 
lity  that  I  may  be  of  ufe  to  one  of  liis  friends, 
in  fome  difagrecable  circumftance ;  and  with 
what  delight  ihall  I  embrace  an  opportunity 
of  being  ufeful  to  any  of  his  acquaintance  or 
^connexions.  -Farewell,  my  dear  filter — I  am 
unable  to  write  a  long  letter  to  day— I  will 
go  to  my  books,  and  to  my  walk  in  the 
wood ;  for  thofe  are  refources  tliat,  I  find, 
foothe  me  to  tfanquillii-','  ;  while  the  complaints 
of  George,  that  Mr.  Defmond  is  gone,  and 
tj^at  he  iliall  not  ride  any  more,  and  his  lit- 
tle innocent  quclLions,  when  he  wHi  come 
again  ?  and  if  lie  is  gone  ro  fee   pappa  ?    quite 

overcome  my    fpirits.     1  will  write    a  longer 

letter  in  a  day  or    two,     tho'Jgh   I  fhall    have 

now  very  little  to  fay. 

^  -  Jtuie 
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Jiuie  lOth,  fe  in  the  Ev-fuing. 

What  is  to  become  of  me  now  ? — An  ex- 
prcfs  from  the  neighbouring  poft-town,  ac- 
companied by  a  French  ftrvant,  h;  <  jufc  deli- 
vered me  the  cnclofcd  letter  from  Mr.  Verney 
—  I  enclofe  it ;  for  I  have  not  (Irength  or  thiie 
to  copy  it —Oh  !  Fanny,  what  ruail  I— ought 
I  to  do  ?  In  truth,  I  knov/  not  !  -How  un- 
fortunate, that  Defmond  is  gone  ;  and  that  I 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.— Gra- 
f'lpus  heaven  !  Whut  does  fate  intend  to  clo 
W'it.h  this  mlicrable,  pcvfccuted  being  ? 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER     VI*. 

Paris,  ]\I.iy  Z2,  1,-9.1. 


AI  V      E  E  A  K, 


AI Y  very  wortliy  friends,  Monfieur  le 
Due  cle  Rcmagnecouvt,  and  Monfieur  le 
Chevalier  dc  Boiibellc,  are,  this  day,  fetting 
ofF  for  England  on  a  journey,  relative  to  the 
afFairo  of  the  King  of  Franee,  their  inafler 
— They  are  returning  to  Paris  direclly  ;  and 
having  heard  me  exprefs  a  wifli  to  fee  you 
here,  have  undertaken  to  efeort  you  over  ;  and 
the  Duke  himfelf  attends  you  with  this —  I  de- 
fire,  tiierefore,  that  you  v\-ill  fet  off  with  him, 
.;s  ioon  as  you  eonvcr.iently  ean  —As  to  the 
tliildren,  I  think,  travelling  with  them  will  be 
inconvenient  to  ycu  j  and  ihould  fuppofe  your 
mother  would  take  them  for  the  time  you  are 
abroad  j  or,  perhaps,  ycu  might  leave  them 
very  fafe  in  the  care  of  tlieir  fei'vants.  —You 
will  do  as  you  like  about  bringing  fervants  fcr 
yourfelf  j  but,  I  think,  you  will  iind  Englifli 
_  women  only  encumbrances,  and  may  hire 
French  maid  fervants  here  ;  as  to  men,  as  we 
Ihall  live  altogether  at  the  Due  de  Romagnc- 
court's,  his  fuiie  of  fervants  will  be  ours.  I 
iliall  expedl  tiie  pleafure  of  your  arrival  with 
impatience,  where  all  things  are  going  on 
well  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  prefent  vile 
proceedings. 

I  am,  my  dear,'' 

Your's,  affectionately, 

RICHARD  VERNEY. 

•  Ilnclofed  in  the  foregoing. 

I  repeat 
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I  repeat  my   queftion,    my    filler AVliat 

ouglit  1  to  do  ? — Good  heaven  !  wivat  an  in- 
confidcrate  man  is  Mr.  Vcvney  •,  and,  I  am 
lorry  to  add,  liow  unfeeling  ! — Leave  my  chil- 
dren ! — Accompany  ftrangers  to  Paris  ! — The 
iormer  I  will  not  do;  ami  furely  I  ought  no;, 
to  do  the  latter  ;  but  on  fometliing  I  mull  de- 
termine ;  for,  I  underfland,  from  the  Frcncli 
fervant,  to  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  that 
this  Duke  is  a£lually  waiting  at  the  inn,  '.a 
the  neighbouring  town,  and  e.\pe61s  to  be  aJk- 
ed  hitlier — What  wiidnels — v.liat  maih'.eis,    in 

Mr.  Veruey,     to  propofe  fueh  a  fchemc  ' 

Wliither  can  I  turn  me  ? — Oii  !  woidd  to  Ikm- 
ven  Defmond  was  not  gone  ! — Write  to  me 
inflantly: — Yet  how  fliall  I  put  od'  niy  deter- 
mination till  I  receive  your  anfvver  r — How 
evade  going  ? — For  furcly  1  ought  not  to  go. — 
I  believe  it  will  be  bed  to  write  a  letter  of  ex- 
cafe  to  this  French  nobleman  j  faying,  how 
impofTible  it  is  for  me  to  undertake  a  journey 
fo  fuddenly. — Surely  Mr.  Veruey  cannot  mean 
-—But  I  will  not  diftraifl  myfelf  with  ufc- 
lefs  conjedhires,  with  fuppofuions  more  tor- 
menting than  the  miferable  realities.  I  fend 
this  to  the  town,  on  purpofe  to  have  it  reach 
you  by  the  earlLeft  p^ll ;  but  I  tremble  fo, 
vhat  I  fear  it  is  hardly  bgible.  The  Chevalier 
dc  Boifbclle  has  not,  I  lind,  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  come  down  hither  with  his  noble 
friend.  Surely  he  cannot  be  gone  in  fearch — 
But,  again,  I  arn  bewildered  and  diitracled. 
^I'ityr  and  indantly  relieve  your  very  un- 
happy, 

GERALDINE. 

L  £  T- 
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LETTER     Vir. 
TO   MR.    BETHEL. 

Rofs,  June  11,1791. 

Ji  Y  this  time,  my  friend,  you  expe<?l  me 
at  Bath ;  and  there  I  {hould  certainly  have 
been  on  Monday  next,  if  I  liad  not  been,,  by 
a  mod  fmgular  and  unexpecled  accident,  flop- 
ped here. 

I  took  leave  of  Geraldine  yeflerday  morn- 
ing— T  left  her  fituated  in  a  place,  where  if 
ilie  enjoyed  not  that  affluence  and  profperity 
to  which  {lie  has  been  accuftomed,  flle  \vus, 
I  thought,  tranquil  and  content. — She  bade 
me  ^adieu  with  the  tendereft  friendfliip,  yet 
with  that  guarded  expreiTion  of  it  that  her 
lituation  demanded.  I  blefied  her  for  the  ge- 
nerous kindnefs  flie  flievvcd  me  ;  I  refpecled 
the  referve  her  circumitances  made  it  proper 
for  her  to  adopt. — I  thought  by  Iier  eyes — 
.md  were  thpre  ever  eyes  more  exprefhve  ?  that 
ihe  was  fovry  to  fee  me  depart,  yet  knew  that 
it  v/as  proper  I  (liould  go. — Such  fcnfations, 
in  a  more  violent  degree,  I  alfo  felt — To  tear 
myfelt  from  her  was  now  more  dilncult  than  I 
ever  yet  found  it ;  but  I  knew  it  would  be 
injurious  to  her  to  ftay  ;  and  never  yet  did 
my  prcpenfity  to  felf-indulgence  conquer  my 
fenfe  of  what  I  owe  J  to  the  dinntcrefted  te.n~ 
dernefs   I  bear  iier. 

It  was  neceffiiry  then  to  go — and  I  dared 
not  tell  her  how  cruelly  I  felt  the  neceffity  ;  I 
^ffeifled  tome  degree  of  cheerfuinefs  ;  I  play- 
ed 
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ed  with  her  lovely  boy,    and  tried  to.  difguife, 
though  I  bcUeve  inefFedually,    the  contending 

fenfations    with  which    I  was   agitated at 

length  I  left  her.  As  I  looked  back,  I  beheld 
her  at  the  window  as  long  as  (he  could  fee 
nie,  for  the  little  fellow  would  not  be  content 
to  quit  it  while  I  was  in  fight  ;  and  (lie  held 
him  in  her  arms. —  At  length  the  defcent  of 
the  bridge  hid  her  from  my  view. — I  then  haf- 
tened  on  to  this  place,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  from  her  habitation,  for  hither  I  had 
diretled  my  portmanteau-trunk  to  be  fcnt  from 
my  cottage  ;  and  here  an  horfe,  I  had  pur- 
chafed  fome  days  before  waited  for  me — As  I 
found  it  eafier  and  pleafanter  to  have  an  horfe 
of  my  own,  now  that  I  am  able  to  ride,  tlian 
to  go  in  a  poft-chaife  or  by  any  other  convey- 
ance. - 1  was  then  giving  fomc  dirccftions  about 
the  forwarding  my  trunk,  and  was  juit  going 
to  mount  my  new  purchafc  in  the  yard  of 
the  inn  ;  when  a  berlin,  apparently  belonging 
to  a  foreigner  of  diftiniflion,  attended  by  three 
French  or  Sv/ifs  fervants,  drove  to  the  door  — 
an  appearance,  which  though  about  the  affairs 
of  others  I  have  not  much  curiofl:y,  I  own 
excited  it  flrongly. — I  (topped  therefore,  ?nd 
faw  alighting  from  the  caiTiage,  a  man  about 
three  or  four-and-forty  ;  he  fcemed  to  be  a 
perfon  of  rank  ;  but  he  wore,  with  fome  ilrong 
iymptoms  of  his  ov^n  ccnfequence,  that  be- 
wildered loc>k  whicJi  I  have  often  obferved  in 
travellers  v/ho  are  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  people  they  are 
among.-  He  fpoke  French  to  the  landlord  and 
the  waiter,  who  not  having  the  ieaft  idea  of 
what  he  faid,  were  as  much  cliilicired  as  he 
D   5  was  J 
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was ;  a  perfon,  however,  foon  after  made  his 
appearance,  v/ho  feemcd  to  be  a  fort  of  tra- 
velling companion,  and  who  undertook  to  be 
his  interpreter  ;  but  fo  miferably  did  he  execute 
this  oflicc,  that  tlie  honell  Welchman  and  his 
people,  were  more  puzzled  by  liis  incompre- 
henfible  Englifh,    than   they  had  before   been 

by  the  French  of  his  fuperior. ^The  fhewy 

equipage,  and  the  number  of  attendants,  liow- 
evcr,  raifed  To  much  refpe£t  in  the  breafts  of 
the  landlord  and  his  houfchold,  that  they  were 
extremely  defirous  of  accommodating  their  great 
cuftomers,  if  they  could  but  find  out  what  they 
wiflicd  lor. 

The  firfl  ivlea  that  occurs  to  an  Engllmman, 
on  fuch  an  cccafion,  is  a  good  fubftantial  din- 
ner ;  this,  therefore,  by  fuch  figns  as  he  tliought 
moft  likely  to  elucidate  his  meaning,  the  mailer 
of  the  inn  propofed  ;  and  as  there  h  a  language 
in  all  countries  by  which  eating  or  loving  may 
be  cjiprefied,  tliis  was  at  length  aflented  to. 
The  gentleman  attendant,  or  as  the  landlord  cal- 
led him,  t'other  Monfieur,  was  fliewn  into  the 
Urdcr  ;  which,  though  ii  was  not  quite  fo  well 
farnifl^ed  as  that  of  the  Bear  at  Bath,  or  fome 
ethers  of  equal  fame,  yet  appeared  very  fjtisfac- 
tory  ;  and  a  certain  numbirr  of  diPncs  were  order- 
ed to  be  prepared,  to  the  fatisfaclioii  of  both 
parties. 

As  there  was  fomething  exceiTively  comique 
in  the  diilrefs  of  the  landlord  and  his  wh^e, 
who  could  get  no  more  intelligence  from  the 
Ih'ange  fervants  than  from  their  mailer,  I  could 
not  iovbeir  Raying  a  ]\:tU  to  be  amufed  with 
it.  I  had  nothing  to  do  bttcr,  and  was  indif- 
ferent whether  I  lafout  beforj  dinner  or  after- 
wards,    0.1  my   folit-iry   j  var.i^y  :     but   I  lr.i  I 

vet 
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yet  another  motive  for  {laying  than  to  witnefs^ 
this  odd  fccnc  ;  I  thought  I  might  be  of  fomc 
ufe  to  tlicfe  foreigners,  by  explaining  to  the 
people  what  they  really  wanted,  or  what  houfe 
they  came  in  fearch  of  j  for  they  enquired  tor 
Ibme  place  or  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood, 
about  whom  or  wluch,  the  people  could  com- 
prehend nothing. 

The  landlord,  however,  feemed  fully  per^ — 
fuaded,  that  after  fo  good  a  dinner  as  had  been 
ordered,  matters  mull  clear  up  •,  inhnite, 
therefore,  was  the  bullling  and  fulling  to  have 
this  rcady.^ — The  weather  was  hot ;  and  the 
landlord,  wl^h  his  wig  half  ofF,  a  good  round,, 
plump  Welch  head,  a  fiery  red  waiilcoat,  and 
Lis  pompadour  Sunday  coat,  exerted  his  broad 
ftjunt  figure  to  tlie  utmoft  ;  while  liis  wife  put 
on  licr  bcfl  plated  cap  with  pink  ribands;  a 
fine  llourifhcd  Ihnwl ;  -.ind  a  pea-green  flounced 
fluffed  petticoat,  under  a  ilov;cred  cotu:cu  gown, 
drawn  up  i  and,  notwithdatiding  this  elegar.ce 
(all  to  do  honour  to  the  Britith  females  hefore 
cutlandifli  gentlemen,)  The  was  as  anxioufly  fu- 
perintending  the  roafling  and  boiling,  as  if  Ihe 
was  providing  in  her  common  array  for  the 
ordinary  of  a  market  dav,  on  v/hieh  the  cullon\ 
of  her  hoafe  depended. 

At  length  the  dinner  was  ready,  and  the 
landlord  marched  iii  with  it  -,  but  he  had  not 
remained  long  in  tlie  room  before  he  left  it,. 
and  came  puihng  into  that  v/liere  I  fiit,  in 
redoubled  eonfternatioi-u — ^<  Oh  lord,  bir," 
fald  he,  "  do  you  underftand  French  ?  —  Lord, 
.Sii",  if  Iben't  quite,  as  one  may  fay,  at  a  non- 
pliifli  ;  not  one  fyllable  more  can  I  n^ake  out  . 
icojn  that  tlicre  gtntlemun  that  far; cies  how  lie 

talk" 
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talk  Englifiij  tlian  that  he  is  come  to  fetch 
away  feme  lady,  that  he  calls  jSIadam  fome- 
thing,  and  will  have  it  that  Ihe's  here.— Lord, 
Sir,  I'm  quite  floundered  for  my  Ihare,  and 
knows  uo  mere  wl.at  he'd  be  at,  than  m.y  little 
Nan  there  in  the  cradle.—  I  wiih  for  my  fhare, 
folks  would  fpeak  Englifli ;  for  why.'' — fuch 
lingo  as  thefe  foreigners  uf;  is  of  no  lervice  in 
the  wor|d,  and  only  confounds  people,  ready  to 
drive  them  crazy — Then  they  gabble  fo  plaguy 
faft,  that  there's  no  catching  a  word  by  the 
way,  even  to  guefs  a  little  by  what  they  would 
be  at. — Sir,  if  your  honour  has  a  fmattering  of 
then-  tongue,  and  would  not  think  it  too  great 
a  condefcenfion,  feeing  they  are  Frenchmen, 
to  make  yourfelf  known  to  them,  'twould  be 
doing  me  a  great  fcrvice,  if  fo  be  you'd  juft 
give  me  an  item  of  their  intentions— for  my 
wife  flic's  teizing  me  like  a  crazy  woman,  to 
know  if  they  wan.t  beds  made  up,  and  if 
they  do,  whether  their  beds  are  to  be  made 
like  as  ours  are  ? — I  fays  to  her,  why  how  the 
murrain  now  Jenn,  fliowld  I  know,  but  I'll  go 
^{k  yon  gentleman,  perhaps  he  can  let  us  in  to 
^he  right  of  the  thing,  which  to  be  fure  I  {hould 
\>e  glad  of  ;  for.  Sir,  they  fay  that  one  of  thefc 
is  a  duke."-— To  (lop  this  harangue,  which 
feemed  not  otherwifc  to  be  near  its  concla-' 
fion,  I  afl'ured  my  landlord  that  I  knew  a  little 
of  tlieir  tongue  ',  and  if  he  would  order  one  of 
their  fcrvants  to  me,  i  would  fend  them  in  a 
fneflagc,  exprcfTive  of  my  wifii  to  be  of  ufe  to 
them  if  in  my  power. 

In  confevyjtnce  of  this,  their  anfwervinformed 
Xnc,  that  the.Duc  de  Romagnecourt  w;is  much 
iippcured  and   flattered  by   my  attention,    and 

rcqueft'-ul 
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Ycquefted  the  Inppinefs  of  feeing  me. — Judge, 
dear  Bethel,  of  the  afloniflimenr,  the  mixture 
of  wonder,  indignation  and  confufion,  with 
which  I  learned  that  Mr.  Verney  is  become 
the  intimate  friend  of  this  Due  de  Romagnc- 
court ;  that  it  is  with  him  he  refides  at  Paris  ; 
and,  that  it  is  under  his  efcort  he  has  fent  for 
Geraldine  to  join  him  there. 

If  I  had  heard  that  I  was,  at  one  blow,  re- 
duced from  affluence,  to  depend  on  the  bounty 
of  upftart  greatnefs — dependence  which  of  all 
other  fpecies  is  mofl  hideous  to  my  imagination; 
if  I  had  been  told  that  I  had  no  longer  a  friend 
in  the  world  ;  nay,  that  Bethel  himfelf  had  for- 
faken  me,  I  think  I  fhould  not  have  felt  a  fenfa- 
tion  of  greater  anguifli  andamazement. — Mon- 
fieur  D'Auberval  enquired  of  me  if  I  knew  Ma- 
dame Verney  ;  though  I  faw  by  the  Duke's  man- 
ner, that  he  was  the  perfon  interefted.  I  knew 
not  what  to  anfwer  j  and  my  cmbarrafTment 
muft  have  been  vifjble,  if  they  had  not  imputed 
pai't  of  it,  to  my  natural  diffidence  as  an  Eng- 
liflmian  ;  and  (as  they  thought)  an  Engliftman 
of  inferior  rank  ;  for  they  faw  I  had  no  fervants 
with  me,  and  feemed  to  wonder  how  a  perfon 
who  travelled  in  his  own  country  without  a 
Ju'itc^  fhould  be  fo  perfedlly  verfed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their's. —  I  now,  however,  underflood 
the  purpofes  of  their  journey  ;  and  under  pre- 
tence of  m.aking  fome  enquiries,  I  with- 
drew to  confider  of  what  I  ought  to  do. 

ToJnterfere  between  Geraldine  and  herhuf- 
band  (T- cannot  write  his  name  with  patience) 
was,  at  leall,  improper  To  give  her  notice 
tliat  I  w'as Hill  near  her,  was  impertinent ;  and 
jTiakir.g  itttfclf  ridiculouily  of  confequence,  in  an 

affair 
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affair  where  my  protcdtion  was  not,  perhaps> 
requifite. — This  iJuc   de  Romagnecourt,  tho' 
he  Iiad   the  air  of  a    veteren    debauche  ;    and 
tlidughhis  converfation,  httle  as  I  heard  of  it, 
confirmed  the  idea  his   appearance  imprefied— 
might  be   a  married  man ;  a  man  of  refpeda- 
bihty  and  honour  ;  at  leafl  he  was  one  to  wliom 
it  was  evident  Mr.  Verney  chofe  to  entruft  his 
wife  ;  and  what  right  had  I  to  interfere  i  How 
eould  I  indeed  do  fo,  without  its  being  known 
that  I  had  been  privately  refiding  in  her  im- 
mediate   neighboui-hood  j    and   encouraging  a 
bcUef,  that  I  had  fome  fancied   authority,    to 
exert  that  influence  which  only  a  brother  or 
feme  very  near  relation,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
right  to  exert. — The  more  I  confidered  the  man, 
this  Due    de   Romagnecourt,    his   behaviour, 
his  converfation  ;  the  more  improper,  nay,  im- 
pofhble  it  feemed  for  Geraidine  to  fet  out  with 
him  on  fuch  a  journey  ;  yet  I  did  not  fee  how 
I  could,  with  propriety,  fave  her  from  it   by 
my  diredl  interference.     I  therefore  determin- 
ed to  give  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt  the  direc- 
tion he  requefted  me  to  procure  for   him  ;  to 
trufl  to  the  firfl  reception  of  fuch  a  propofal  to 
the  fenfe  and  prudence  of  Geraidine,  and   to 
await  where  I  was  the  event  of  the  letter  which, 
by  a  fervant  of  his  own,  he  fent  to  her   from 
her  hufband. -It   contained,  as  the  Duke  in- 
formed me,  an  injundtion  to  fet  off  immediate- 
ly   with  him  for  Paris. — I  affected  merely   to 
know  there  was  fuch  a  lady  as  Madame  Verney 
in  the  neighboarhood  j  and,  having  nommade 
up  my  mind,  I  returned  to  thefe  worthpfriends 
of  Verney's  ;  gave  them  the  addrefs  -they  de- 
fired,  and  faw  the  French  valet  fet  out  accom- 
panied 
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pained  by  a  guide  from  the  inn. — It  is  impoiTiblc 
to  defcribe  to  you  what  I  felt  while  thefe  men 
were  abfent ;  nor  the  effort  with  which  I  fup- 
portcd  theconverfation  that  the.Duc  de  Romag- 
iiecourt  invited  me  to  engage  in. — However, 
I  commanded  myfelf  as  much  as  poffible,  as  it 
"was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prevent  any  fufpici- 
on  of  my  being  particularly  interefted  for  Mrs. 
Verney  ;  and  I  wiihed  to  lead  him  to  fpeak  of 
her,  which  he  perhaps  would  not  have  done 
with  fo  little  referve,  if  he  had  fufpedled  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  her. 

It  is  not  very  difficult,  after  having  feen  a 
good  deal  of  this  bcfl  of  all  poffible  worlds, 
to  enter  into  much  of  a  man's  chara(fl;er,  eren 
from  a  firfl  interview. — I  foon  learned  that 
the  Due  de  Romagnecourt,  was  a  man  of 
very  high  fafhion,  and  very  great  fortune  in 
France ;  that  he  v.'as  very  much  confided 
in  by  the  court,  and  of  courfe  extremely 
averfe  to  the  claims  of  the  people ;  that  he 
execrated  the  flruggle  they  had  fo  fuccefsfuUy 
made  for  their  liberties,  and  now  vifited 
England  with  a  view  to  engage  in  favour  of 
an  oppofite  fvflem,  which  he  faid,  would 
foon  have /«' fl^^/.;*  again  j)  tliofe,  among  us 
whofe  interelt  it  v.-as  moll  efledlually  to  crufti 
every  attempt  at  reform. —  He  hinted  that  in 
liis  way  through  London,  he  had  fucceeded 
in  this  negociation  beyond  his  hopes ;  and 
that  he  was  to  liave  a  farther  cor.firmation 
of  tlie  fupport  that  had  been  prcmlfed  him 
on  his  return,  which  I:e  pvopofed  immediately, 
avfc  la  cktif  nu:t:ie  Je'iT:j/it',  whom  he  expecfled 
to  conduct. 

•  The  upper  hand, 

Picud, 
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Proud,  profligate,  and  perfidious,  accuf- 
tomed  to  entertain  high  ideas  of  felf-import- 
ance  ;  and  feldoni  finding  any  of  his  incli- 
nations refifted  becaufe  lie  had  power  and 
money  to  purchafe  their  indulgence,  the  Due 
de  Romagnecourt  was  but  little  difpofed  to 
conceal  his  principles  or  his  views. — I  learned 
tliat  when  he  was  in  England  fome  few 
months  fince,  he  faw  and  admired  Geraldine, 
to  whom  he  had  then  been  introduced 
by  her  hufband. — I  underftood  that  Verney 
was  under  very  great  pecuniary  obligations 
to  this  man,  who  now  atlually  fupports  him 
in  France  ;  and  the  inference  I  drew  from 
the  knowledge  I  thus  obtained  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  one,  and  the  necellities  of  the  other, 
was  too  dreadful  ;  I  recoiled  with  abhor- 
rence from  its  immediate  imprcffion,  but 
ftill  it  returned  with  undiminifhcd  anguifh, 
and  every  word  uttered  by  the  Due  de  Ro- 
magnecourt, ferved  only  to  confirm  my  ap- 
prehenuons,  and  entcrcafe  my  uneafinefs. 

I  determined  tliat,  whatever  might  be  the 
eonfequence,  no  confideration  upon  earth 
Ihoald  induce  me  to  quit  the  country,  while 
this  mod  iliuflrious  perfouage  remained  in 
it ;  and  ha\'ing  made  tliat  rcfolution,  I  await- 
ed, with  as  little  vifible  anxiety  as  poiTible, 
the  return  of  the  mefiengers  who  were  fent 
to  Geraldine, 

I  had  indeed  very  little  occadon  for  an^ 
other  exertion,  than  that  of  patience  ;  for 
the  Duke,  with  all  th.'  forward  eonfequence  of 
winch  we  accufe  (.ind  fomeanies  juftly  a> 
cufe)  his  countrymen,  enttred,  nothing 
doubting  my   app'obation,     into  a   hiiUry  ot 

himfelf 
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Iwmfelf— His  rank,  his  fortune,  his  feats, 
were  tlefcribed — nor  was  he  more  guarded 
on  the  fubje(fls  of  his  poUtics,  or  his  amours. 

In  i-egard  to  the  firft,  he  was,  I  found,  a 
moft  inveterate  enemy  to  the  revolution — 
Deprecated  the  idea  of  any  degree  of  free- 
dom being  allowed  to  the  inferior  ranks  of 
men  in  any  country  ;  yet  owned  that  he 
had  with  the  duplicity  that  was  adopted  by 
many  of  his  compatriots,  appeared  to  yield 
to  a  torrent  they  could  not  refift  ;  but  while 
they  feemed  to  go  with  the  ftream,  he  hint- 
ed, that  meafures  were  taking  efl'edlually 
to  turn  its  courfe  j  and  he  triumphed  in  the 
difcomfitore  of  the  reptiles,  who  had  thus 
dared  to  afpire  to  the  privilege  of  freemen 
and  faw,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  leaders  cf 
this  obnoxious  cantialUc  languifliing  out  their 
miferable,  lives  in  the  molt  dreary  dungeons 
of  the  ndw-ere£bed  Baftile — Such  was  the 
colour  of  his  politics.  His  love  ever  fuc- 
cefsful,    and  without  thorns,  was,  as   he  re- 

prefcnted     it,     tcujotirs    icultur  de  roff. He 

fcrupled  not  to  hint,  in  terms  that  could  not 
be  mifunderftood,  that  he  had  been  verv  high- 
ly favoured  by  feme  of  the  moft  exalted 
ladies  of  the  French  court ;  that  lie  was  an 
univerfal  favourite  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
woman  in  this  country,  or  bis  own,  who 
could  Icng  remain  inlenfible  of  his  powers 
of  pleafing,  wlien   he  chofe  to   make    a  point 

of  gaining  their    favours.      In    this   flyle • 

(and  I  liliened  to  him  with  contempt  tliat 
{lifled  my  indignation. — he  ran  on  for  fome 
time  ;  till  the  wine  he  drank,  much  heavier 
than  that  he  was  ufually  accuflomed   to,    be-. 
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gan  to  have  a  very  vifible   efl-e<rt    on   him • 

His  companion,  a  Monfieur  d'Auberval, 
(though  I  underftand  another  perfon  came 
over  with  him)  was  even  more  inebriated 
than  himfelf— And  I  learned,  from  what 
they  together  dilcourfed,  that  Verney  had 
no  intention  of  meeting  his  wife  at  Paris, 
but  was  going  to  Metz  with  fome  other  French 
noblemen  deeply  embaiiced  in  the  caufe, 
whatever  it  is,  that  now  engages  their  intri- 
guing fpirit  -,  and  that  Mrs.  Verney  was, 
after  fome  (lay  at  a  magnificent  feat  of  the 
Due  de  Romagnecourt's,  about  five  leagues 
frcfin  Paris,  to  follow  her  hufband  to  Meta 
—  In  fnort,  dreadful  as  the  confirmation  of 
my  fears  was,  I  had  no  longer  to  doubt  but 
that  Geraldine  was  fold  by  the  wretch  who 
dares  call  her  his  wife. 

Nothing  but  the  reflection  of  what  I  owed 
to  Geraldiae,  could  have  retrained  me  from 
cxprefTmg  the  indignation  I  fe)c  ~Lz  was, 
however,  neceiTary  to  diflemble  ——1  am  a 
wretched  hyprocrite  ;  nor  could  I  even  in  this 
emergency  have     fucceeded,    if    my     compa^ 

nioUs  iiad  been    very    accurate  obfervers ~ 

At  length  after  fome  hom-s  of  fucli  tortures 
as  Itlioaght  it  hardly  pollible  to  feel  and  exii^  ; 
the  men,  who  had  been  fent  to  Geraldine 
with  her  liuiband's  letter,  returned,  and 
brought  to  r^Ionlieur  de  Romagneeourt  a  note 
written  in  French,  of  which  this  is  the 
fubflance. 

"  Mrs.  Verney  prefents  her  compliments 
to  the  Due  de  Romaenecourt  ;  and,  as  it 
IS  quite  out  of  her  power,  on  account  o^ 
iil    heakhj     and    from    other    circumftances, 

to 
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to  leave  England  immediately ;  and  equally  fo, 
to  quit  hcv  children,  who  mull  neceffarily  be 
very  inconvenient  companions  to  him  ;  (lie  muft 
beg  leave  to  decline  the  honor  he  Intends  her 
of  a  place  in  his  carriage  on  his  return  to  Paris  ; 
and  the  letter  with  which  (lie  takes  the  liberty 
of  troubling  him  to  Mr.  Verney,  will  account 
to  him  for  her  delaying  her  journey. 

"  Mrs.  Verney  i"^  forry  the  fmall  houfe  and 
eftablifliment  flic  has  here,  makes  it  impoffible 
for  her  to  receive  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt  at 
her  prefent  rcfidence  •,  and  obliges  her  to  take 
this  method  of  thanking  him  for  the  civility  he 
intended  her."  • 

BriU'>e-foot  IMjnor-farm, 
June    nth,   1791. 

Though  the  purport  of  this  note  was  exactly 
what  I  expetleil  from  the  prcfence  of  mind  and 
good  fenfe  of  Geraldine  j  and  though  I  was 
relieved  from  ray  firfi:  anxious  apprehenf;ons, 
as  to  the  terror  fiie  would  be  in  on  receiving  it, 
I  had  yet  but  too  many  fears  to  con'. end  with. 
I  fav/  that  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt  was 
mortified  for  the  moment,  but  by  no  means  fo 
much  difcouraged  as  to  dxdil  from  his  purfuit ; 
and  after  reading  the  note  over  twice  or  thrice, 
admiring  the  elegance  of  the  writing,  and  the 
purity  of  the  French,  which,  he  faid,  was 
fuch,  as  not  one  in  a  thoufand  of  his  country- 
women could  have  produced,  he  fluttered  about 
the  room,  though  with  fomewhat  Icfs  dignity 
than  ufual,  for  lie  could  hardly  (land  ;  and 
then  calling  her  a  lovely  prude,  he  determined 
to  try,  the  next  morning,  what  iiis  own  irrefif- 
tible  prcfence  could  do  towards  thawing  the  ice 
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of  this  cold  Engllfli  beauty ;  and,  in  this  difi- 
pofjtion,  I  left  him  at  one  in  the  morning. 

I  faw  that  any  attempt  to  difuade  him  from 
fuch  a  fcheme,  would  be  fruitlefs  ;  and,  indeed, 
I  thought  it  befi;  to  let  her  pofitive  and  perfonal 
refufulconvincc  him  at  once,  that  his  prc- 
fumptuous  and  infolent  propofal  mail  be  abor- 
tive— Still  it  was  painful  to  me,  to  think  that 
Geraldine  mud  be  infulted  by  hearing  it. —  I 
knew,  that  elevated  as  her  mind  is,  above  thofu 
frivolous  and  unworthy  apprehenfions,  to  whicli 
women  fancy  it  an  amiable  weaknefs  to  yield; 
yet,  that  fuch  an  addrefs,  from  luch  a  man, 
in  a  place  where  llie  was  eiitirely  unprote(5lcd  ; 
and  the  application  coming  from  her  hulhand, 
could  not  but  be  altogether  moft  diftreffing  to 
her. — Though  I  could  not  fave  her  from  it,  it 
was  pofhble  to  fcften  the  fliock,  by  giving  her 
notice  of  it ;  and  afiiiring  b.er,  that  thitc  w;»s 
v.itliin  her  reach,  a  man  who  would  lay  down 
his  life,  rather  than  fee  her  expofed  to  any  un- 
worthy treatment. 

Sleep  was  with  me  entirely  ou*:  of  the  quef- 
tlon. — At  the  earliefl:  dawn  of  the  morning,  I 
was  on  horfeback,  and  diredled  my  courfe  to 
my  former  refidence,  tlie  cottage.  -  My  ancient 
hofl  and  his  v/ifc  were  jull  making  their  homely 
brcakfafl,  on  brown  bread  and  cyder,  when  I 
entered  their  kitchen  j  they  were  rejoiced,  jtt 
amazed,  to  fee  me  ;  and  I  was  compelled,  once 
more,  to  have  recourfe  to  flratagem,  to  con- 
ceal the  real  motive  cf  ray  fecond  vifit. ^I 

told  them,  I  had  found  myfelf  not  fo  well  after 
I  left  their  houfe,  and  had,  therefore,  return- 
ed from  Rofs,  to  abide  with  them  a  few  days 
jpnger. 

I  then 
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1  then  confdered  in  what  way  I  {hould  an- 
nounce to  Geraldine  the  vifit  fhe  was  to  espe£l ; 
and  I  concluded,  tliat  I  woidd  go  to  the  houfe 
and  fend  up  my  nime— Slowly  and  penfively  I 

began  this    fliort  walk 1  dreaded  for    her 

the  uneafinefs  I  was  about  to  inflict — I  dreaded 
for  myfelf,  that  I  ftiould  betray  in  a  way,-  too 
unequivocally  expvefTive  of  my  fentiments,  all 

T  felt.- To   tell  her  that  I  apprehended  her 

hufband  had  configned  her  to  another,  was  to 
mtininte  to  her  a  degree  of  infamy,  almoft  too 
ihocking  to  be  imagined,  and  that  of  a  man, 
wlih  whom  flie  was,  perhaps,  to  pafs  her  life, 
and  who  Was  the  father  of  her  children  ;  yer, 
to  let  her,  for  a  moment,  think  cf  obeying  hum, 
which,  it  was  pcflible,  {he  m.ight  do,  if  it  ilruck 
her  as  being  her  duty,  was  Ai'l  more  dreadful ; 
and  I  f".\r  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for,  but 
from  the  rectitude  of  underilanding,  which  I 
have  always  remarked  in  her  ;  but  I  even  dread- 
ed the  exccfs  of  thofe  flrict  principles,  ■«-hich 
I  have  often  known  to  impel  her,  contrary  to 
her  own  wlfnes,  and  her  c\%-n  fenfe  of  propri- 
ety, to  follow  tlie  dictates  of  thofe,  who,  confci- 
ous  as  fhe  muil  be,  of  their  mental  inferiority, 
had,  ihe  thought,  a  right  to  her  compliance. 

As  foon  as  I  could  diitiuftly  difcern  the 
V*indows,  I  faw  they  were  already  open,  thouzh 
it  Was  yet  early — The  m.crning  was  lovely  } 
bu:  my  mind  was  too  much  occupied  to  futfer 
ir.e  to  cnj.yit.  I  knew  Geraldine  ufed  to 
walk  early  in  tlie  little  court  that  is  before  her 
apartments;  but  now  there  was  no  traces  of 
her  having  been  out  i  nor  did  I  hear  the  voica 
ot  my  little  playfellow  cheeifuUv  greering  my 
return,  as,  I  cw:i,  I  had  foi^uiy  iui tici^ att c — All 

feemed 
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feemed  mournfully  filent ;  yet  I  thought  I 
heard  fome  footfteps  moving  foftly  about  the 
houfe.  I  tapped  at  the  old,  thick,  carved  door 
with  my  ftick  ;  for  there  Is  no  knocker — 
Nobody  anfwered — I  repeated  it — Still  no  an- 
fvi'er^— — At  length,  after  waiting  near  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  the  door,  I  lifted  up   the    iron 

latch,  and  opened  it 1  crofTed  the    brick 

hall,  but  faw  nobody T.':e  door  of  the  par- 
lour, where  Geraldine  ufudlly  fits,  was  a-jav  j, 
I  puflied  it  gently  opt  n,  and  was  ftruck  with 
a  groupc  of  figures,  which  exaclly  brought  to 
my  mind  that  which  liad  been  fo  forcibly  and 
painfully  imprefled  on  it,  by  my  dream  at 
Hautcville.-'— — 

Gerald ine  was  extended  on  an  old  fafhion 
cane  fopha,  or  what  is,  I  thmk,  called  a  fettee, 
fupovted  by  cufhions  of  green  fluff,  and   with 
her  right  arm  flie  clafped  the  youngefl  of  her 
children,  who  appeared  to  my  terrified  imagina- 
tion to  be  dying,    as  its  head   repofed  on  her 
bofom,  Avhile  her  tears  fall  flowly  on  the  little 
pallid    face ;    the  girl,  unconfcious  of  her  mo- 
ther's anguiOi,  fat  upon  the  pillow  behind  her, 
playing  with  fome  flowers,  and   the  eldcft  boy 
liad    feated    hlmfelf  by  iier   in  his  own  little 
chair,  and  was  lu^Uiing  her  left  hand  and  look- 
ing mournfully  at  her,  and  his  brother.  Fixed  to 
the  fpot  by  grief  and  amazement,  I  dared  hardly 
breathe   left   I  fliould    too  fudenly   alar  n   her. 
Her  eyes  were  fliut,  and  -I  only  faw  by  the  tears 
tliat  fell  from  tiiem,  that  (he  was  not  in  a  ftate 
of  iufenfil-ility,   for  my  entrance  did  not  iVem 
toditturbher — fhe  fuppofod  it  to   be  the  maid. 
In  a  momenr,  however,  th'  little  boy  turned 
ftsuai  an.l  faw  me,  and  fcreaming  my  nam:  in 

an 
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nn  accent  of  tranfport,  as  he  eagerly  ran 
towards  me.  Gerakiine  opened  her  eyes,  and 
repeated,  "  Defmond  !  gracious  heaven  !  Def- 
inond  !" 

As  foon  as  I  could   dilengage  myfelf  fi-om 

tlie  carefles  of  the  child  I  approached 

**  I  am  deflined"  faid  I,  in  faultering  accents, 
"  I  am  deftined  to  difturb  and  alarm  you, 
can  you  forgive  me  for  this  intrufion  ?"—- 1 
hcfitated— I  hardly  knevi^  vhat  I  would  fay. 
She  gave  me  however  her  haiid  as  {he  rofe^ 
involuntarily  I  could  have  prelled  it,  for  the 
firft  time  in  my  life,  to  my  trembling  lips, 
but  I  darc-d  not ;  and  I  remained  holding  it 
dill  in  mine,  while  fhe  faid,  after  a  paule  of 
a  moment — "  Never  was  tlie  fight  of  a  friend 
■more  truly  welcome." 

The  cordiality  of  this  reception,  (fur  her 
eyes,  heavy  as  they  were,  confirmed  the  pur- 
.port  of  her  words)  reflored  nie  to  fome  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  compofure.  I  took  a 
chair,  unbidden  ;  {he  begged  I  would  forgive 
her  for  attending  to  her  child,  who  was, 
ilie  apprehended,  dangercufly  ill.— I  enquired 
how  long  it  had  been  fo,'  and  {[\c  replied — 

**  I  am  grown  fo  very  weak,  INIr.  Dcfniond, 
I  mean,  that  I  am  fo  much  difpofed  to  be 
what  the  fine  ladies  call  nervous,  that  I  am 
■no  longer  fit  for  a  nvirfe  ;  every  fcolifli  acci>- 
dent  difcompofes  me,  and  of  courfe  injures 
niy  nurfmg — I  have  been  extremely  alarmed 
for  tlie  life  of  thit;  ill-ftarred  baby,  within 
tjiefe  few  hours,  but  I  hope  my  fears  have 
exaggerated  the  danger."  1  had  no  need  to 
aft:  wh.at  it  was  th*t  had  fo  much  diflreHtd 
•her,  vet  I   did   not   like   abrupt! v   to    tell   her, 

that 
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fhat  I  was  already  acquainted  with  it  j  {he  did 
not  however,  lead  to  it,  and  we  remained 
for  fome  moments  filent,  while  little  George 
clung  about  me,  and  faid  he  loved  me  dearly 
for  coming  back. 

«  Ailc  Mr.  Defmond,  my  love,"  faid  Ge- 
raldine,  as  if  glad  to  have  the  means  of  thus 
queftioning  me.— '«  Afk  him,  why  he  came 
back  when  we  were   afraid  he  was  quite  gone. 

"  It  was,"  anfwered  I,  "  to  prevent  your 
being  alarmed  by  the  fuddennefs  of  a  vifit 
from  another  perfon,  which  will,  even  when 
you  are  prepared  for  it,  be,  I  believe,  difa 
greeable  enough."  She  grew  more  pale  at 
thefe  words — "  you  mean  the  Duke  de  Ro* 
magnecourt  ?"  "  I  anfwered,  yes  -,  and  re- 
lating briefly  what  had  paflTed,  except  that 
part  of  our  converfation  that  raifed  my  fufpi* 
cions  about  her  hufband's  having  literally  fold 
her,  (with  which  it  was  impofRble  for  me  to 
Overwhelm  her)  1  alked  what  fhe  would  do 
to  €vade  the  importunities  of  a  man,  who 
feemed  to  fuppofe  his  wiihes  were  not  to  be 
-countera<^ed,  and  to  believe  he  need  only  ap- 
pear, to  obtain  them." 

The  dignity'of  confcious  worth,  thus  de- 
ferted  by  its  protedlor,  gave  fpirit  for  a  mo»- 
ment  to  her  languid  countenance.  "  If  Mr4 
Verney,"  faid  fte — but  fhe  checked  herfelf, 
and  hefitating  a  moment,  faid,  with  lefs  viva- 
city— "  if  this  nobleman  gives  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  come  hither,  which,  howeverj  I 
mod  earneftly  v/idi  he  may  not,  my  anfwev 
will  be  very  pofitive,  and  very  ihort  -I  am 
extremely  obliged   to   you  for  giving  me  no-* 

tice 
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tice  of  his  intentions  5  but  if  you  could  pre- 
vent his  coming—" 

It  did  not,  at  that  moment,  appear  to  he» 
that  my  interference  was  liable  to  a  thoufand 
mifconftrud^ions  — — ^— but  before  fhe  had  fi- 
niflied  the  fentence,  this  occurred   to  her  very 

forcibly  i  and  fhe  added "  but  I  beg  your 

pardon  for  my  inconfiderate  folly this  can- 
not be— ——he  muft  come— —I  muft  under- 
go, unfit  as  I  am,  the  irkfome  ceremony  of 
feeing  him  and  of  giving  him  my  pofitive  rsfu- 
fal. ' 

«  And  if  he  (hould  afterwards  perfifl  V 
«'  Impoflible — he  furely  cannot  intend  it." 
I  then  gave  her  a  fpecimen  of  his  converfa- 
tion,  which  I  had,    till  now,    mentioned  only 

in  general  terms. She  was  much  affecfl- 

ed  at  the  idea,  that  the  ftrange  and  unmanly 
conduct  of  Verney  liad  expofed  her  to  a  fcene 

fo  improper  and  fo  extraordinary And  I 

faw  her  turn  her  turn  her  eyes,  exprefilve  of 
the  moil  acute  maternal  anguifli,  and  filled 
with  tears,  on  her  children,  particularly  on 
the  little  one  in  her  arms  ;  but  even  in  this 
moment  Ihe  uttered  ho  complaint  againft  their 
cruel  father,  though  I  faw  her  bofom  heave 
as  bitter  reflections  on  his  condu^,  fwellcd 
her  heart  almoft  to  burlting. 

Oh  !  Bethel  !  uhf  could  I  not,  at  th.U  mo- 
ment, have  taken  this  lovely,  injured  woman 
and  her  children  openly  under  my  proteclion  ? 
— Why  could  I   not  aver  that  ardent,    yet  fa- 

cred  paffion  I  feel  for  her? Alas!    in- 

llead  of  daring  to  own  it,  and  to  offer  her  my 
life,  I  was  llruggling,  perhaps  inefficacioufly 
Oruggling,  to  make  all  I  faid,  aU  I  prcpjfed, 
nppcitr  as  the  dictates  of  mere  fri.n.d.hip  ; 
VeL.  II.  E  a.Ai 
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and  to  perfuade  her,  that,  from  a  mere  friend, 
(he  might,  nay,  ought  to  accept  my  counfel, 

if  {he  could  not  my  offers  of  fervice. i^  f- 

ter  a  farther  conference  of  half  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which,  I  faid  all  that  might,  without  too 
much  alarming  her,  put  her  upon  her  guard 
againfl:  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt's  proje6ls 
—I  was  preparing  to  take  my  leave,  when 
(he  afked  me  if  I  had  breakfafted —  I  never 
once  recolle£led  that  I  had  not —  She  or- 
dered breakfaft  to  be  brought ;  and,  I  faw, 
made  an  effort  to  be  cheerful,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently forced  -,  her  eyes  anxioufly  followed 
the  child,  as  the  maid  carried  it  out  of  the 
room — I  remarked,  that  notwithftandlng  the 
particular  converfation  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged during  breakfaft,  ftie  liftened  to  every 
noife  above  (lairs,  and  went  out  twice  to  en- 
quire after  it. — It  was  proper  I  fliould  go — 
for,  I  knev/,  I  muft  be  an  inconvenient  inter- 
ruption to  her  ;  yet  I  had  not  faid  all  I  wilh- 
cd  to  fiiy,  and  could  not  determine  to  depart. 

On  her  return  the  laft  time  into  tlie  room, 
(lie  fmiled  on  me  with  angelic  fweetnefs,  and 
afked  if  I  forgave  her  abrupt  rudenefs  F-^She 
then  fat  down  again— endeavoured  once  more 
to  regain  her  compofure  ;  and  enquired  at 
wliat  time  1  thought  it  probable  ilie  might  be 
opprefTed  by  the  honor  that  tliveatened  her  ? 
— "As  file  tiius  again  introduced  the  iubjcLl, 
]  collected  refolutlon  enough  to  tell  her  that 
my  fears  of  her   fuiferings  did   not  end  with 

this  vifit for  that  1  thought  the  nobie  fo- 

re^igner  very  likely  to  perfevere  in  his  entrea- 
ties, and  leave  nothing  unattcniptcu  to  en- 
force them.— —At  the  word  etijjsccy  on  vvhich 

I  laid 
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I  laid  a  ftrong  emphafis,  fhe  fmiled,  and  aflc- 
ed  me  if  I  tliought  he  would  really  enaiTt  a 
French  Sir  Ilargrave  Pollexfen,  and  carry  her 
to  Paris  witliout  her  own  confent  ?— — I  an- 
fwered  very  gravely,  that  though  that  could 
hardly  be  done ;  yet,  that  flie  might,  and  I 
was  afraid,  would  find  the  JJuke  a  vifitor  of 
great  perfeverance,  and  one  who  would  not, 
without  great  difficulty,  be  difluaded  to  recede 
from  a  point  which,  he  thought,  he  had  her 
hufband's  authority  to  perfifl;  in. 

bhe  lookted  at  me,  as  if  to  examine  whether 
I  meant  more  than  I  faid— — I  fuppofe  I  look- 
ed as  if  I  did  -  But  again  fhe  endeavoured  to 
laugh  ciT  the  fears  which  flie  would  willingly 

believe   groundlefs. "  I   cannot  imagine," 

faid  Tne,  "  why  you  have  taken  it  into  your 
head,    that  this   man   v/ould   give   himfelf  fo 

much  trouble 1  dare   fay   he  will  make  a 

fine  Ipeech  or  two,  be  an  dejfefpoh-^  that  he 
cannot  have  the  happincfs  of  my  company, 
and  content  himfelf  with  drugging  up  his 
fhoulders  at  my  want  of  common  fcnfe,  in 
preferring  this  pays  trijie  ts*  moniey  with  my 
children,  to  the  delights  of  a  journey  to  Pa- 
ris with  him." 

"  I  \\  i(h,"  replied  I,  "  it  nir.y  end  fo,  my 
^lear  Madam." 

<«  But  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  I   do   indeed." 1  tiien  gave  her  fome 

ftrcnger  reafons,  drawn  from  my'obfervations 
of  the  preceding  evenmg,    nvJ.y  I   doubted  it 

"  You  are,"    faid  I,    «  quite  unprotecled 

here  ;  you  liave  net  even  a  man-fervant  who 
might  Ihut   your  doers  againft  imp.'rtincnt  in- 

iruilon." Sh?  allowed   thisj    and  \\-h-^   I 

E  2  alk.d 
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aflced  her  whether  I  had  her  permifTion  f<J 
remain  at  the  cottage,  I  had  before  inhabit* 
ed,  till  I  faw  the  event  of  this  vifit,  a  faint 
blufh,  which  fpoke  a  thoiifand  grateful,  yet 
fearful  fenfaticns,  was  vifible  on  her  cheek 
■  "  But  cliccking  her  fear,  her  pure  and 
noble  mind  yielded  only  to  gratitude,  fhe  gave 
me  once  more  her  lovely  hand— — ^"  It  is 
worthy  of  you,"  faid  Ihe,  with  enchanting 
franknefs,  "  to  make  fo  generous  an  offer,  I 
accept  it  rather  to  quiet  your  apprehenfions 
than  my  own  ;  but  it  mufl  be  upon  conditi- 
on, that  you  run  no  rifk  of  embroiling  your-" 
felf  with  this  extraordinary  vifitor  of  mine." 

— 1  aflured  her  I  would  not ;  and  having 

obtained  permiffion  to  wait  on  her  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  evening,  I  took  my  leave. 

And  now,    my   dear  friend,  I  have  written 

this  volume  fince ■  I   have   feen  from  my 

windows  the  carriage  of  Romagnecourt  go  to 
her  lioufe— —  Impatiently  I  awaited  its  return, 
which  was  not  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and 
now  I  go  to  enquire  the  refult  j  and  as  I  (hall 
-fend  this  immenfe  packet  away  to  day,  and 
fhall  have  no  opportunity  to  write  again  for 
fome  time,  I  leave  you  to  comment  on  the 
ftrange  flory  I  have  related,  and  to  blame, 
for  fo  I  doubt  not  but  you  will,  (fince  chi- 
valry is  no  more)  this  romantic  knight-erran- 
try 

Of  your  faithful, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 

You    fee    I    conclude    cheerfully,    which    t 
accottnt  for   by  telling  yon,    tl:at   wlicnevcr  I 

am 
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am  to  fee  Geraldiiie,  I 'feel  in  heaven ;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  her  this  evening  reRored  to  quiet, 
for  her  cluild  was  better  when  1  left  her ; 
(indeed,  f  believe  her  tenderncfs  greatly  ex- 
aggerated his  danger)  and  I  hope  the  noble 
Duke  has  departed  peaceably  with  his  final 
anfwer;  yet,  till  I  am  ailured  that  fiie  i'". 
•completely  relieved  from  his  infolent  impor- 
tunities, my  heart,  I  find,  rnulb  be  fubjcc-t  to 
frequjeut  fitjs  of  aiuieties  and  indignation. 


LET. 
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LETTER    VIII. 
TO    MR.  BETHEL. 

Bridge-foot,  June  13    1791. 

THOUGH  there  has  rot  been  time  for 
you  to  anfwer  my  former  letters,  I  am  grow- 
ing extremely  impatient  to  hear  from  you ; 
but  till  I  do,  though  I  fear  you  will  blame 
all  I  have  done,  I  muft  beguile  the  anxiety 
of  the  fituation  I  am  now  in,  by  continuing 
iny  narrative. 

I  went  on  the  evening  of  yefterday,  at  the 
time  Geraldine  had  appointed,  to  her  houfc. 
--»,».-.,—. Ho  far  from  rejoicing  in  the  final  dif- 
miflion  of  her  importunate  French  vifitor,  as 
I  hoped  to  have  found  her,  fhe  appeared  ex- 
tremely alarmed  at  his  determined  perfever- 
ance  ;  and  under  tlie  greatefb  apprehenfions 
of  another  viHt  from  him  on  the  following 
raorning. —  She  repeated  with  fymptoms  of 
great  difquiet,  the  converfiition  (he  had  held 
with  him  j  and  his  enger  remonilrances,  on 
her  pofitively  refufing  to  accompany  him  ; 
mingled  with  wljat  he  believed  the  mofl  ir- 
refiftible  adulation,  left  me  no  doubt  as  to 
his  views ;  nor  of  the  compadT.  made  with 
Verney,  by  which  lie  afiured  himfelf  he 
fiiould  carry  them  into  eifec^. — Though  the 
whole  of  this  odious  tranfiisfliion  did  not  feem 
to  have  ftruck  Geraldine  as  it  had  done  me, 
I  fee  that  flie  fufpe^fts  but  too  much  of  it ; 
and  fuch,  indeed,  was  the  language  tlie  Due 
de  .Romagnecourt  held,    tJiat   of    his  dofigns 

the 
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Hie    could    net  be  ignorant. She    evaded, 

however,  repeating  the  extravagant  fpeechcs 
which  made  them  fo  evident,  with  modefl: 
dignity ;  but,  as  this  was  no  time  to  conceal 
irom  her  any  part  of  my  apprehenfions,  I 
ventured  to  afk  her- whether  flie  couM  be 
blind  to  tlie  real  motive  of  this  importunate 
interference ;  and,  if  it  was  not  very  vifible 
that  the  Duke's  pretended  friendOiip  for  Mr. 
Vcrney,  was  only  a  paflion  for  her  perfonal 
charms.—  She  owned  that  it  appeared  fo  ; 
and  then  added,  that  during  tlie  time  (lie  was 
under  the  cruel  necefhty  of  remaining  in 
London,  where  the  acquaintance  begun,  f]:e 
perceived  that  this  foreigner  had  confidered 
the  funis  he  loft  to  Verney,  as  a  fort  of  pafT- 
port  to  her  favour ;  and  had  then  addrefled 
her  in  a  ftyle,  which  only  the  lighter  man- 
ners of  his  country,  and  his  total  ignorance 
of  her  real  character,  could  have  induced  her 
to  tolerate  a  moment  :  but  flie  had  believed, 
that  on  returning  to  France  he  liad  thought 
no  more  about  her. 

I  could  have  told  her,  that  the  impreflions 
fhe  made,  even  when  thofe  impreflions  were 
only  Ifiofe  of  her  perfonal  lovelinefs,  were 
not  eafily  erafed  ;  but  I  was  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  mind,  that  I  dared  hardly  fpeak  at  all, 
left  I  (hoiild  too  evidently  betray,  what  in 
her  prefent  fituation  would  have  been  doubly 
improper. — Her  diftrefs  diftraClcd  me  ;  and 
I  knew  not  how  to  relieve  it  but  by  a  diredt 
addrefs  to  the  Duke,  from  whence  I  faw 
jTiany  ill  confequences,  and  (lie  others ;  t-^ 
which  /  (hould  have  been  entirely  indifferent 
— 1  underflcod  that  this  unfeeling  fuitor, 
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had  dared  not  only  to  exprefs  his  contempt 
for  all  thofe  ties  which  fhe  held  facred,  but 
to  ridicule  Verney ;  judging,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  irapoflible  (he  could  love  him  j  and 
that  her  iliewing  fhe  defpifed  him,  (v/hich 
Vas  a  fentiment  he  thought  fhe  could  not 
conceal,)    would  be    a   very    important  point 

iivhis  favour. "  It  is  now,"    faid  fhe,  "  it 

is  now  that  I  feel  in  all  its  bitternefs,  that 
humiliation  to  which  the  conducfl  of  Mr. 
Verney  has  reduced  me-— This  man  dares 
thus  addrefs  me,  becaufe  I  am  fallen  from 
the  fituation  in  which  I  once  moved,  and  he 
fappofes  that  my.  mind  is  humbled  with  my 
fortune."— —— She  had  hitherto  reflrained  her 
tears,  but  they  now  fell  on  her  bofom~Had 
fo  many  drops  of  blood  been  drawn  from 
my  heart,  I  fhould  have  felt  them  lefs  pain- 
fully  Blame  me   not  too  feverely  if  the 

fcnfe  of  what  Geraldine  fuffered  (ihe,  at 
^vhofe  feet  the  world  {liould  be  proftrate) 
my  cur  fed  fituation  which  rendered  my  at- 
tempting to  Tclieve  her  fo  hazardous  to  her 
fame — the  dread  of  her  continuing  defence- 
Ufs  and  unprote£led  as  (lie  was,  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  propofals  fo  infufFerably  infolent ; 
the  efFccl  which  I  faw  this  (late  of  uneafi- 
nefs  had  on  her  health,  and  a  thoufand  other 
reflexions,  crowding  together  into  my  mind, 
tlirew  mc  off  my  guard.—  By  heaven,  Bethel ! 
I  was  in  a  momentary  phrenzy — and  for- 
getting that  to  avoid  encreafing  her  dlfcom- 
fort  was  the  obje£l  neareft  my  heart,  I 
yielded  to  the  violence  of  fuch  mingled  and 
diflrading  emotions ;  and  I  believe,  looked 
sad  behaved  like  .1  madman. 

I  was 
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I  was  almoft  immediately  checked,  how- 
ever, by  the  efFe£t  this  fally  of  ungovern- 
able paffion  had  on  Geraldine — She  feemed 
at  one  thundcrftruck  for  a  moment ;  then 
recovering  her  prefence  of  mind,  Ihe  put  her 
hand  gently  on  my  arm  ;  and,  with  a  coun- 
tenance where  what  (lie  felt  for  herfelf,  was 
loft  in  the  expreflion  of  folicitude  for  me  ;  (he 

faid «  My    good    friend!      what    is    the 

meaning  of  all  this  ? — Do  not  fuffer  your 
concern  for  me  to  overcome  you  thus— Above 
all  things,  you  nnijl  promife  me  that  you  da 

not  perfonally   appear    in  this    affair Give 

nie  your  advice  ....  I  know  it  will  be  that  of 
the  kindeft  and  moft  brotherly  friendfliip,  and 
I  will  follow  it :  but  I  mull  infift  upon  your 
relinquifliing  every  idea  of  fpeaking  to  Mon- 
{leur  de  Romagnecourt  — to  any  other  pro- 
pofal  you  {hall  make,  I  ought  to  attend." 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered,  re- 
ftored  me  inftantly  to  myfelf ;  I  wus  afhamed 
of  the  cxpreihons  of  vengeance  againft  Ro- 
anagnecourt,  and  of  rage  at  my  own  fituation, 
that  I  had  ufed. 1  felt  all  their  improprie- 
ty, and  regretted  that  I  had  uttered  them  ; 
yet  the  emotions  which  gave  them  birth  were 
•as  ftrong  as  ever  •,  and,  while  I  repented,  I 
could  not  apologize  for  them — I  remained 
filent,  till  Geraldine,  in  a  voice  yet  more 
foothing,  enquired,  what  I  would  advife  her 
to  do,  fmce  it  was  too  certain  that  no  cont- 
mon  means  of  repveiilng,  uuM'elcome  impor- 
tunity, had  any  t'Stdi  on  the  arrogant  per- 
feverance  of  Moufieur  de  Romagnecourt — 
-For  he  had  told  her,  that  he  ihould  remain 
at  lead  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  ex- 
£  5  peilation. 
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peculation,  that  fhe  would  change  in  his  Ta- 
vour,  a  refolution  fo  haftily  adopted. 

**  Good  God  !  exclaimed  I,  is  it  impoffiblc 
to  cfcape  feeing  this  man  ?  is  it  impollible  to 
deny    yourfelf?     On  what    pretence  does    he 

exclaim  a  right  to  moleft    you  ?" "  On 

that,"  flie  replied,  "  of  being  fent  by  Mr. 
Verney." 

"  But  has  he  no  fenfe  or  propi'iety,  none  of 
the  refpeft  be  owes  you  ? 

«  Alas  !"  anfv^ered  flie,  «  it  is,  I  think, 
too  certain  that  I  fhall  fufFer  much  more  perfe- 
cution  before  I  am  releafed  from  him  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  you  may  be  aflured,  Defmond, 
that  the  idea  of  your  perfonal  danger,  which 
could  not  fail  to  arife  from  any  application  to 
Mr.  De  Romaguecourt,  is  infinitely  more  ter- 
vifving  to  me,  than  any  apprehenfions  I  enter- 
tain for  myfelf;  ar.d  after  all,  why  fhould  I 
be  thus  uneafy  at  impertinence  v/hich  cannot 
luft  many  days  ;  and  which  can  only  harafs  and 
fatigue  my  fjnrits,  but  not  do  me  any  material 
injury." 

"  And  is  it  not  then  (Geraldine,  I  had 
jiearly  faid)  is  it  not  a  material  injury,  dear 
Madam,  to  be  fubje(fted  for  hours  and  days  to 
hear  fuch  fort  of  converfition  as  that  with 
which  this  rr.un  prefumed  to  addrefs  you  ?  and 
is  not  your  deigning  to  admit  a  fecond  and  a 
third  viilt,  giving  him  reafon  to  hope  you  will 
finally  be  kfs  inexorable  than  you  declare 
yourfelf."^ Prefuniing  as  he  is,  a  very  lit- 
tle of  what  he  V.' ill  inierprjt  as  encouragement, 

viil   render  his  infolence  inlunportablc. 

I  own,  that  if  I,  v.ho  have  not  the  happincfs 
to  be    allied  to   you,    and    have    certainly   no 

tliht. 
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right  to  influerxe  you,  fliould  interfere  on 
this  occafion  to  deliver  you  from  his  importu- 
nity }  (which,  I  believe,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ftcult  to  do)  fuch  an  intei-ference  might  ]:'<vc 
occafion  to  difagreeable  mifcon(lru(il:ions  ;  out 
furely  it  were  better  to  ha-^.ird  thofe,  whichj 
perhaps,  in  this  remote  place,  miglit  not  hap- 
pen, than  to  leave  you  a  day,  an  hour,  expo- 
fed  to  the  intrufion  of  this  ailuming  and  arro- 
gant foreigner  ■  Would  it  be  confident  with 
the  friendlhip,  the  efleem,  you  are  fo  good  as 
to  allow  me  to  profefs  ;  and  I  hope  I  need  not 
fay  how  fincercly  I  profefs  it)  to  leave  you  in  a 
predicament,  ia  which,  were  you  my  filler, 
I  could  not  bear  that  you  fliould  remain  a  mo- 
ment ?" 

I  faw  this  argument  had  a  vihble  efFe£l  on 
Geraldine  — —  but,  fliall  I  ovvn,  that  at  this 
moment  my  feifilh  heart  bounded  wirh  delight 
at  the  idea  that  I  was  not  indiiiereat  to  her; 
'4nd  regardlcis  of  the  additional  ])z'injlje  muft 
ieel  from  a  preference  againll  tlie  indulgence 
of  wliich  her  principles  would  revolt — — I 
dared  to  taile  delight,  which  no  confideration 
had,  for  a  moment,  power  to  re  It  rain. — She 
remained  filent  ;     and   then   faid   v/ith   a   deep 

figh *'  1  thank  you   moft  truly,    Defmond, 

for  fuppofi-ng  me  your  filler -Ah  !   would  to 

God  I  were  indeed  f o  1  H^d  I  fuch  a  brother, 
I  could  net  be  expofed  to  a  fiiuatlen  fo  cruel 
-——I  fiiould  then  have  a  protector!  But  as  it 
is,  (and  her  tears  fell  fait)  i  am  deferted  by. 
all  thofe  on  whofe  guardiandiip  i. have  a  claim.: 
--To  your  generous— your  more  than  bro- 
therly friendlh.p,  I  am  aiieady  but  too  mucli 

indebted Vv'ere  th;re  not  a;:  infinite  nu.u- 

bcc 
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ber  of  obje6lIons,  I  could  not  bear  to  encreafe 
this  debt  j  but,  as  it  is,  the  bare  idea  of  any 
interview,  on  the  fub)e(Sl  of  his  vifits  here,  be- 
tween you  and  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt,  is 
intolerably  dreadful ;  and  I  entreat  you  never 
to  name  it  again." 

*'  Something,  however  mufl  be  done," 
faid  I  ;  "  for  unauthorifed,  as  I  am,  to  fpeak 
to  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt,  /  can  as  little 
bear  his  infults  to  you  ■  infults,  from  which 
•it  is  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  every  man  of 
honor  and  feeling  to  defend  you." 

"  You  terrify  mc  to  death  !"   anfwer^d  flie 

»— "  Promife  me — —I  infift  upon  your  pro- 

jnife,  that  of  fuch  a  meafure  as  applying  to 
this  Frenchman  yourfelf,  you  wii  think  no 
xnore." 

*'  Promife  me  then,"  faid  I,  "  that  you 
will  think  of  fome  way  of  avoiding  his  future 
vifits." 

"  I  know  of  but  one,  and  that— —that  is, 
at  prefent,  impracticable. 

"  Name  it,  however,  for  heaven's  fake." 

*«  It  is",  faid  flie,   hefitating "  to  go  to 

Bath  to  my  mother  j  but  befides  otiier  conn- 
<krations,  v.'hich  render  fuch  a  journey,  at 
prefent,  almoft  impoflible — I  have  realbn  to 
fear  that  I  fliould  be  at  this  time  an  unwel- 
come vifitor— »—- My  brother  is,  as  Fanny's  lafl 
letters  tell  me,  on  the  point  of  being  married 
into  a  family,    whofe  favour^    profperity  alone 

■can  conciliate. For  this   dehred  union    my 

mother  has  long  been  labouring  ;  and  fhouid 
my  prefence,  tleprefled  and  humbled  as  I  am, 
impede  it — —I  know,  too  well,  that  I  fliould 
be  a  moil  unwelcome  vifitor— Unwelcome  to 
every  one  but  my  Fanny." 

This 
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This  cruel  refledlion  conqueved,  foi'  a  mo- 
ment, her  equality  of  mind  -,  deep  fighs  and 
tears  choaked  her.  Oh !  Bethel  !  to  behold 
the  woman  I  adore  in  fuch  a  (late,  without 
daring  to  relieve,  or  even  to  participate  her 
forrows  !  ——There  is  on  earth  no  condition  fo 

painful. I   internally  curfed   her  deteftable 

relations ;  (of  whom  ail  but  her  filler  are  fo 
imworthy  of  her)  and,  for  a  little  time,  was 
too  much  afFedled  by  her  anguifli,    to  be  able 

to  fpeak. -At  length,  I  faid «  But  is  it 

not  poflible  for  you  to  be  in  lodgings  where 
you  need  not  be  under  the  neceflity  of  meet- 
ing this  ridiculous  Fairfax  family — You  may 
cfcapi  from  hence,  for  a  time,  to  return  again 
when  your  purfuer  is  baffled." 

"  A  journey,  with  fuch  a  family,  to  Bath,^ 
faid  flie  mournfully,  "  and  lodgings,  when  I 
arrive  there,  are  expences  wliich  my  mother 
would  affuredly  murmur  at.  Perhaps  you  arc 
not  aware,  that  though  it  was  found  impradli- 
cable  for  me  to  give  up  my  fettlement,  as  I 
molt  willingly  would  have  done  ;  yet,  that  I 
have  nothing  during  Mr.  Verney's  life, 
but  a  trifling  allowance  by  way  of  pin-mo- 
ney, which  /have  never  afked  for,  and  he  has 
never  paid.  Though  he  could  not  fell  his  ef- 
tate  with  my  jointure  fecured  upon  it,  yet  it  is 
fequcflered  Colonel  Scarfdale  inhabits  the 

houfe  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  and  the 
income  is  his— — Verney  has  tlierefore,  left 
liimfcli  deftitute,  and  thus  improvident,  on  his 

own  account Is  it  wonderful  he  ihould  be 

ib  on  mine  and  his  chiklren  ?" 

Oh  !"  thought  I,  **  had  he  been  only  impro- 
vident—equally  improvident,    it  were  well' — 

but 
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but  for  himfelf  he  thinks  but  too  muchj  and 
you,  Geraldine,  are  the  deftined  facrifice  !" 

But  this,  though  I  thought  it,  I  dared  not 
fay.  I  fhall  make  my  letter  endlefs,  if  I  relate 
all  that  afterwards  pad. — Alas  !  my  friend  !  I 
found,  that  notwithftanding  the  precaution 
with  which  you  promifed  to  fupply  her,  by 
means  of  her  filler,  flie  had  been  of  late  fo  in- 
adequately furnilhed  with  money,  that  (lie  had 
not  enough  to  pay  what  mud  be  paid  for  her 
apartments,  were  flie  to  quit  them,  ^m]  to 
anfwer  the  expences  of  her  journey.  At 
length,  llie  confented  to  my  fupplying  her 
with  what  was  neceflary  for  this  purpofe,  to 
be  repaid,  as  fhe  believes,  by  her  mother  ;  and 
the  apartments,  (having  paid  for  the  prefent 
half-year,)  flie  Hill  retains  ;  and  thus  it  is  fet- 
tled, that  if  {he  cannot  to-morrow  difmifs  this 
very  improper  and  importunate  vifitor,  flie 
quits  this  place,  and  you  will  fee  her,  my 
friend,  at  Bath.  On  my  part,  that  no  re- 
marks may  be  made  on  our  being  in  this  re- 
tired fpot,  or  travelling  together,  I  fliall  fee 
her  only  to  a  place  of  fafety,  probably  as  far 
as  GlouceRer,  and  then  go  into  Kent  for  a 
few  days ;  after  which,  there  will  furely  be 
no  impropriety  in  my  joining  you  at  Batli,  (as 
I  have  always  intended  to  do)  even  though 
Geraldine  jhouLl  be  there. — Sue  has  promifed 

to  v/rite  to  me ^ — (I  truft  there  is  no  harm 

in  that)  I  Ihall  hear  how  long  her  ilay  is  like- 
ly to   be If  V/averly's  marriage  takes  place, 

and  all  her  own  family  look  as  cool  upon  her, 
as  there  is  reafon  to  fear  they  will,  ihe  will, 
perhaps,  hait.^n  to  bury  herfelf  again  in  her 
beloved   fulitudc  :    at   all    events,    //zv   llav   at 

B.uh 
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Bath  muft  be  (hort,  as  fome  bufinefs,  from 
which  I  cannot  difengage  myfelf,  v/ill  abfo- 
lutely  require  my  prefence  in  France  early  in 
July  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  (hall  take  leave  of 
England  for  ever. 

The  breath  of  fcandal  has  never  yet  injured 
the  fpotlefs  chara6ler  of  Geraldine.  You,  who 
know,  that  my  love  for  her  has  a  juft  claim 
to  be   called  true  love,    becaufe   it  feeks  only 

her  good You,    my  friend,    before  you 

condemn  me,  will  afk  yourfelf,  whether  /  am 
likely  to  commit  any  indifcretion  that  will  real- 
ly injure  her  fame  ? You  will  not,    after 

having  fo  reflected,    blame   me  for   what  has 

pafled  fmce  I  have  been  here 1  could  not 

act  otherwife And  after  all,    who  is  to 

I'eport  my  being  here  at  all  ? ^Thofe  fo- 
reigners  do  not  know  me  even  by  name — 

They  do  not  know  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
Geraldine— Her  departure  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  me  ;  and  though  I  forefee  that  you 
will  now  find  a  hundred  reafons  to  condemn 
me— lvalue  myfelf  on  having  acted,  as  vou 
would  have   afted   had  you  been  fo  fituated. 

Farewell,  dear  Bethel,  till  I  meet  you.  — 
You  will,  perhaps,  fee  the  lovely  fubjccft  of 
this  letter  almoft  as  foon  as  you  receive  it. 
From  you,  and  from  her  filter,  flic  will  hear 
the  foothing  voice  of  friendlhip   and   tonder- 

nefs And  I    recommend     her     to   thofe 

good  offices  from  you,  which,  from  her  own 
ianu'Iy,  I  am  afraid  il.e  will  not  receive. 

Ever  your'sj  faithfully, 

.  .  LIONEL  DESMOND. 

L  E  T- 
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LETTER    IX. 
TO  MISS  WAVERL  Y. 

Gloucefler,  June  i6th  1791. 

I  STAY  here  a  day,  my  Fanny,  to  re- 
cruit my  exhaufted  fpirits,  after  the  variety  of 
agitations  I  have  been  expofed  to.  You  have, 
by  this  time,  received  my  two  laft  letters ;  and 
know  th€  ftrange  vifit  that  has  driven  me  from 
my  peacable  abode  j  though  I  would  have  con- 
tinued there  in  defpite  of  importunities  and  im- 
pertinence, which  could  not  have  lafted  long, 
if  I  had  not  dreaded  Mr.  Defmond's  inter- 
ference, which  feemed  hourly  probable ;  and 
which  nothing  but  my  determining  to  put  my- 
felf  under  the  protetlion  of  my  family,  could 
have  long  prevented. 

My  account  of  the  fecond  and  third  vifits 
of  the  D^uc  de  Romagnecourt*,  would  con- 
vince you  that  he  was  not  eafily  to  be  re- 
jTulfed ;  nor  would  Defmond  be  perfuaded 
that  I  ought  patiently  to  endure  this  tranGent 

€vil_ ^I   law   confequences     attending    his 

applying  to  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt,  of 
v/hich  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  without  terror 

Any  meafure,  therefore,  was  to  be   adopted 

rather  than  hazard  it ;  and  yet  I  forefee,  that 
if  even  his  prefent  interference,  and  his  friendly 
attention  to  me,  be  known,  inferences  may  be 
^dravv'n  asfalfe  towards  him,  as  unfavourable  to 
j»e.     Alas  !     my    Fanny,  the   profpe£l    every 

■*  hi  a  letter  v/hicfc  (Joes  not  appear. 

way 
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way  around  me  is  darkening  ;  and  in  the  ftorms 

hat  are  on  all  fides  gathering,  I  •(hall  probably 

perifh.     Defmond  was  fo  good  as  to  infift  on 

accompanying  me  as  far  as  this  place  on  horfe- 

back "He    then  immediately  left   me;  and 

is  gone  into  Kent.  I  am  very  fure,  my  fifter, 
by  your  laft  letter*,  that  you  blame  me  for  the 
circumftances  that  have  occured  fince  Mr. 
Defmond^s  refidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
my  retirement ;  and  I  own  that  fuch  adven- 
tures befalling  a  married  woman,  feparated 
from  her  hufband,  are  very  likely  to  raife, 
even  in  the  moil  candid  minds,  fufpicions  of 
her  condu£l.- — You,  however,  furely  know  me 
too  well  to  harbour  them  a  moment ;  and  if 
I  were  not  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  honour 
and  gratitude  to  fecrecy,  I  could  at  once 
convince  you,  that  no  improper  attachment  to 
me,  has  been  the  caufe  of  ISIr.  Defmond's  jour- 
ney hither. Still  as  it  is  impofTible  that 

this  can  at  prefent  be  explained,  I  wiQi  that  as 
little  may  be  faid  of  it  as  poffible. 

I  know  not  how  I  find  refolution  to  proceed 
from  day  to  day  in  this  career  of  mifery. — My  • 
children,  for  whom  I  ought  to  live,  alone  fup- 
port  mc  ;  nor  have  T  in  the  world  another  mo- 
tive to  wiili   my  exigence  prolonged,  unlefs  it 

be  your  ai7e<£lion,  my  dear   Fanny. 'Do 

not  therefore,  now  when  I  mod  want  it,  do 
not  let  it  fail.     You  will  receive  this  letter  a 

few  hours  before  my  arrival Let  me   find 

at  the  Bear  at  Bath,  a  note  from  you,  to  fay 
where  you  have  taken  lodgings  for  me  ;  when 
I  {hall  fee  you,  and  when  I  may  be  permitted 
to  pay  my  duty  to    my  mother. Surely, 

*  Which  does  not  appear. 

hoW" 
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however  fhe  may  be  occupied  with  the  approach- 
ing feftivities  which  are  intended  for  the  more 
•beloved  and  more  profperous  part  of  her  family, 
ihe  will  not  refiife  fome  maternal  kindnefs  to 
her  unfortunate  child,  whofe  unhapplnefs  is  not 

of  her  own   creating ■_ — and  who,  though 

(he  returns  poor  and  defolate,  like  the  Prodigal 
in  Scripture,  has  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach 
herfelfj  nor  occafion  to  fay,  "  Lo  I  have  fni- 
ned  againft  heaven,  and  in  thy  fight." 

Perhaps,  my  dear  Fanny,  your  ill-darred 
Geraldine  will  not  long  trouble  you. —  "  There 
certainly  is  fuch  a  diitemper,"  fays  Fielding, 
'*  as  a  broken  heart',  though  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  billsof  mortality".— Till  that  calamity  robs 
mine  of  every  fcnf.uion,  it  will  be  fondly  at- 
tached to  you. 

GERALDINE  VERNEY. 


L  E  T- 
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.LETTER    X. 
TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

Bath  June  ir ,  1791. 

I  AM  again   undertaking  to  execute  a  very 

unpleafant  tafk But   my   friendfliip    for 

you  Defmond,  is  of  a  nature  which  withftands 
even — what  (hall  I  call  it  ?  not  unklndnefs,  nov 
duplicity  ;    for  I  believe,  from  my  foul,  you  are 

incapable  of  cither But    that  vv'ant    of 

confidence  which  ought  to  fubfifl  betvreen  us, 
and  in  which  you  certr.inly  failed  when  you 
came  to  England,  and  went  into  Herefordniire 

without  informing  me  of  ycur  intentions. • 

Theconfcquences  of  this  imprudence, for  fuch  it 
furely  was,  have  been  more  uneafy  to  the  object 
of  your  folicitude  than  you  are  aware  of ;  but 
though  I  am  ftill  vexed,  and  a  little  angry  with 
you,  becaufe  I  think  you  acled  unlike  yourfclf, 
it  is  impolfible  to  fee  her,  without  feeling  fo 
much  inttrelled,  that  every  other  confiderntion 

is  abforbed  in  a.xiety  for  her. Gerahiine  is, 

indeed,  an  excufe  for  every  failure  towards  mc  ; 
but  when  that  failure  has  injured  her,  I  cannot 
allow  of  the  apology;  and  the  talk  of  chiding 
you  for  your  indifcretions^  and  relating  their 
effedls,  falls  on  me  mod  unwelcomcly. 

Early  yefterday,  I  received  a  hurried  and 
confufed  note  from  IMIfs  Waverly,  befeechlng 
me  to  fee  her,  by  fome  means  or  other,  in  the 

courfe  of  the  mornini;. 1  anfwered  tliat  I 

would  b;  at  a  bookfeller's,  where  we  fometime 

have 
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have,  you  know,  made  thefe  ajftgtmt'ions^  within 
an  hour. — —I  was  pun61:al  to  my  appointment, 
and  in  a  few  moments  after,  Fanny  arrived, 
xvrapped  in  a  large  morning  cap,  and  a  cloak, 
tied  round  her  neck,  which  were,  however,  in- 
fufficient,  even  with  the  deep  veil  that  depended 
from  her  bonnet,  to  conceal  that  her  eyes  were 
fwollen  with  weeping,  and  that  her  whole 
frame  was  in  extreme  agitation.  She  feemed 
unable  to  fpeak  when  (lie  came  in,  but  recover- 
ing herfclf,  {he  sliced  if  I  would  walk  with  her, 
as  {nc  had  mucli  to  fay  to  me.  We  took 
the  fhortefl  way  to  get  out  of  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  profound  filence,  till  we  reached  the 
fields. — She  then  put  into  my  hands  her  fiRer's 
laft  letter,  dated  from.  Gloucefter,  and  told  me, 
that  flic  had  obeyed,  as  well  as  (lie  dared,  her 
directions,  and  had  provided  a  lodging  for  her  ; 
but  that  her  mother  was  extremely  difpleafed 
with  the  journey,  and  had  heard,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  for  which  it  was  very  difficult 
to  account,  that  Mr.  Defmond  ha  been  fome 
time  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  re- 
fidence  at  Bridgefoot,  and  "was  the  perfon  who 
had  advifed  her  to  quit  it  for  Bath,  inflead  of 
complying  with  Mr.  Verney's  wiihes,  and  go- 
ing to  France,  with  a  nobleman  of  very  high 
rank,  a  married  man,  a  man  of  the  very  firft 
fafhion  and  confequence,  under  whofe  protefti- 
on  fne  might  not  only  have  travelled  with  ut- 
mod  eafe  and  elegance,  but,  fmce  (he  was  di- 
redled  to  do  fo,  by  her  hufband,  with  the 
greateft  propriety. — "  Such,"  faid  Mifs  Waver- 
ly,  "  is  the  reprefentation  that  has  been  made 
to  my  mother,  and  which,  added  to  her  own 
diflike   of  Geraldine's   coming  hitlier   at  this 

time, 
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time,  has  irritated  her  fo  much  againft  my  fif- 
ter,  that  fhe  will  hear  nothing  I  can  fay  in  her 
excufe. — She  has  even  forbidden  me  to  fee  her  5 
I  fhall  not,  however,  obey  her  m  that  refpeft  ; 
but  I  dare  not  fo  diredly  violate  my  mother's 
cruel  injun(f\ions,  as  to  meet  her  on  her  arrival-— 
Yet  how  will  her  already,  half  broken  heart, 
be  wounded,  v»hen  inftead  of  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  a  fifter,  who  fondly  loves  her,  from 
a  mother  who  ought  to  protetl  her,  fhe  finds, 
awaiting  her  arrival,  a  harfli  letter  from  that  mo- 
ther, filled  with  remonftrances  and  complaints." 
«  She  fhall  at  leall"  faid  I,  as  foon  I  as  could 
recover  from  the  pain  this  intelligence  gave  me, 
"  fhe  Ihall  at  leaft  find  one  friend  ready  to  re- 
ceive her;  I  will  wait  myfelf  her  coming,  and 
foften  as  much  as  I  can,  the  inhuman  conduit  of 
Mrs.  Waverly  ;  forgive  me  Mils  Fanny,  I  think 
it  mofl  Inhuman." 

"  I  was  about,"  anfWered  flie,     "  to  folicit 
that  friendly  affiilance  which  you  now  fo  gene- 
roufly  offer — Without  fome  fuch  interference, 
the  blow  will    quite  overwhelm   my  unhappy 
fifter.— By  what  means  my  mother  has  got  fuch 
intelligence,  I  cannot  imagine. — Her  ufual  in- 
former, one  Avhofe  vifits  I  always  dreaded,  is  no 
longer  here,  and   if    fiie   were,  I   cannot   dif- 
cover  how  Defmond's  abode  in  England,  M'hich 
was  a  fecret  to  his  mofl  Intimate  friends,  Ihould 
be  known  to  her. — I  own,  Mr.  Bethel,  I  wifh 
he  had    forborne   to  vifit  the  country,  where 
Geraldlne  refides,  with  an  air  of  fecrefy  ;  for 
■  though  (he  affures  me,  (and  fhe   is  truth   and 
candour  Itielf,  that  in  doing  lo,  he  was  actuated 
by  very  different  motives  from  thofe  which  my 
mother's  informer  has  dared  to  impute  to  him  ; 

yet 
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yet  afluredly,  fuch  a  circumftance  happening  to 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  apart  from 
her  hufband,  will  receive,  from  the  generality 
of  the  world,    a  very  different  interpretation." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  with  the 
pen,    the    manner  and  voice  in  which    Fanny 

Waverly  uttered  this her  countenance  I  could 

not  fee,  for  fhe  turned  from  me,  and  had  her 
handkerchief  to  htr  eyes — Her  emotion  was 
however  extremely  affecting  ;  I  did  all  I  could 
to  re-aflure  her,  and  promifed,  that  I  would 
f;e  Geraldine  compofed  and  eafy,  before  I 
left  her,  in  her  new  lodgings,  (where  Ihe 
was  expelled  that  afternoon,)  and  give  early 
intelligence  of  her  ftate  of  health  and  Ipirits 
to  the  anxious  Fanny. 

"  Alas"  faid  (he,  "  it  is  all  the  comfort  I 
{hall  have  about  her  to  day,  for  my  moth.^r  has 
made  an  engagement  with  tlie  Fairfax's,  from 
which,    I   have    in  vain    attempted  to  excufe 

myfelf pardon   me,     Mr.  Bethel ■ 

they  are  relations  of  yours,  and  are  foon  to 
become  relations  of  mine,  but  I  fnall  never 
love  them,  for  I  detefl:  pride  and  felnflinefs 
wherever  I  m^eet  them  ;  above  all,  I  deteft 
them,  when  they  are  poorly  concealed  under 
the  ill-managed  afFe61:ation  of  refined  ^  fenti- 
ment,    and  fupei'ior  information. 

I  could  not  forbear  a  fmile  at  the  little  af-  . 
pejity,  Math  which  tliis  farcafm,  (you  will  call 
it  truth)  was  uttered  •,  and  foon  after,  as 
Fanny  had  made  fome  excufe  to  her  mother, 
which  (lie  feared,  would  be  detected  as  an  ex- 
cufe, if  (he  flaid  too  long,  we  parted,  and  I 
prepared  for  the  painful  fcene  I  was  co  go 
through  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  thought  it  how- 
ever 
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.  ever  bcft,  as  I  was  known  to  be  fo  much  con- 
necfted  with  you,  not  to  wait  her  arrival  at  the 
inn  ;  but  to  leave  a  note  for  her,  entreating 
permiflion  to  attend  her,  as  early  as  (he  eould 
admit  me. 

About  half  pafh   five    o'clock,     I    received 
from  her,  the  following  card. 

"  Mrs.  Verney  is  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr. 
Bethel,  for  his  early  and  moil  welcome  atten- 
tion ;  being  unable  from  indifpofition,  to  re- 
main at  the  Bear  without  great  inconvenien- 
ces, fhe  is  already  removed  to  her  lodgings  in 
Milfom-lheet,  where  (lie  expe^ls,  with  impa- 
tience, the  fatisfa^f  ion  of  feeing  Mr.  Bethel." 
I  haftened  tliither  inftantly^ ;  and  was  fiicwn 
into  a  fmall  dining-room,  where  I  law  the 
two  eldefl  of  her  lovely  children  playing  on 
the  carpet  ;  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room 
was  a-jar,  and  I  had  hardly  fpoken  to  George, 
befcre  Gevaldine  entered. 

Such  an  exprefficn  of  dcfponder.ce  and  woe 
Was  on  her  countenance,  that  I  llarted  as  I 
faw  her — She  forced,  however,  a  melancholy 
fmile,  as  fhe  held  out  her  hand  to  me  ;  and 
'  faid,  in  a  faultering  voice,  "  This  is  kind  in- 
deed, and  like  my  friend  Mr.  Bethel." 

I  endeavoured,  in  niy  turn,  to  fpcak  cheer- 
fully -,  but  it  would  not  do — She  w.ivfd  her 
hand  for  me  to  take  a  chair,  but  fecmed  afraid 
oftrufling  her  voice  with  another  fcntencc.-— 
There  was  evidently  fuch  a  painful  flruggle  to 
conceal  her  agitation  and  check  her  tears,  that 
to  have  fecn  her  weep  v.'ould  Iiave  been  lefs 
affefting.  I  cxprcllcd  my  fears,  that  flie  was 
a  good  deal  fatigued  by  her  journey  -—'-••  ■- 
She  anfv.ered,  "  I  am  indeed  •,  traelling  with 

three 
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three  very  young  children,  with  only  one  fet- 
vant,  and  in  feme  uneafinefs  of  mind,  has  been 
altogether  a  little  too  much  for  me— ^The  fight  of 
3  friend  like  you,  Mr.  Bethel,  is,  however, 
reviving  j  and  makes  me  as  much  amends  as^ 
any  thing  can  now  make  me,  for  the  want  of 
kindnefs  I  experience  from  my  own  family." 
This  cruel  reflection  was  infupportable—  her 
voice  failed  her  j  and  fhe  drew  her  handker- 
chief from  her  pocket,  to  conceal  the  tears  (lie 
could  no  longer  reftrain. 

After  yielding  to  them  a  moment,  however, 
fhe  endeavoured  again  to  reprefs  them  ;  and  faid 
inarticulately,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  at- 
tempting to  conceal  any  thing  from  you  ;  and 
to  diftrefs  you  by  the  fight  of  lorrow  that  mud 
appear  extravagant — —but  read  this  letter  from 

my    mother— from  my    only  parent -from 

her  in   compliance    with    whofe  wilhes -" 

Sh€  could  not  go  on-^I  took  the  letter  from  her 
hand,  which  I  could  willingly  have  prefled  to 
my  heart — 'I  was  too  much  agitated  to  read  it  very 
diitinQly  then  ;  but  I  enclofe  it  to  you,  for 
the  gave  me  leave  to  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

«  You  fee,  Mr.  Bethel,"  laid  Ihe,  when 
fhe  regained  her  voice—"  You  fee,  that  the 
coldnefs  of  my  family  is  not  judged  punHh- 
ment  enough  ;  but  that  they  accufe  that  molt 
generous  and  noble-minded  of  men,  your  friend 

'I)efmond,  of  attachments -of  views,  which  I 

am  fure,  he  never  entertained  ;  and  thus  rob 
me  of  the    only   friend,  except  yourfelf,    that 

my  cruel  deftiny  has  left  me But  I  will  fub- 

mit  to  it  in  filence — I  will  not  trouble  my  mo- 
ther with  the   unwelcome  fight  of  a  daughter, 

whofe  mtsfovtunes  are  her  faults 1  will  go 

but 
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hnt  yet  1  knov/  not  whither  !-■  "  '  ■■  tney  will 
allow  me,  I  hope,  a  (liort  reipite  lK;e  till  1  can 
determine." 

I  need  iiot,  furcly,  fay  to  you,  that  I  faid 
every  thing  I  could   imagine,    to  confole  this 

lovelv,    injured    mourner I    told    her 

that  her  f:iler  had  fent  me,  to  afHire  her  of 
her  unfailing  tendernefs,  and  ot  her  de- 
termination, that  no  injunftions  from  her  mo- 
ther, fV.ould  ]->revent  her  feeing  her  the  next 
day.  I  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her,  that  the 
ideas  Pvlrs.  Wa\'eily  had  taken  up  a'wJt  you, 
were  owing  to  the  forgeries  of  malice  and  ma- 
lignity   that  fr.e  ^voiild  foon  be  con- 
vinced of  their  falfehocd — and  that  all 

would    be  well ■ She   Ihook  her   head-  — 

«  Ah!  never  !"  faid  (he,  '*  in  this  vv-oildfor 
m.e— my  defliny  cannot  be  changed— it  muff, 
therefore,  be  fupported  --But,  however,  no 
frate  of  mind,  fo  cruelly  painful  as  that  I  have 
endured  fince  I  received,  two  hours  ago,  my 
mother's  letter  can  lali  Ion/." 

A  lilence  cf  fomc  moments  enfued,  for  I 
had  exhauilcd  every  proper  topic  c*^  confola* 
tion.  At  length,  ihe  faid—-"  Notnlthilanding 
all  this,  I  am  fo  conlcious  of  the  redilude  of 
my  own  heart;  and  fo  perfe6fly  convinced  of 
Mr.  Definond's  honor  and  integrity  tow^ards 
me,  that  1  ftia!!  not  afFe6l  to  have  any  refervc 
about  naming  him  ;  for  to  do  lo  nii"-ht  inti- 
mate that  I  blufhed  at  knowing  how  highly  he 
honours  me  with  his  cftecm,  which  I  rather 
glory  in.  Have  you  heard  from  him,  Mr. 
Bethel,  fince  he  has  been  in  Kent  ?  --Is  he 
well  ?— And  does  he  talk  of  returning  foon  to 
France  ?'*— I  replied,  *'  that  I  was  not,  at 
prefent,    informed   of    yom    intentions  ;     hut 

Vof..II.  F  (hould. 
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flioulJ,  probably,  foon  fee  you  at  your  own 
houfe  ;  where,  I  imagined,  you  would  ftay, 
at  lead,  a  month  "--She  fighed— *^-  We  (hall 
*'  lofe  you  then,"  faid  iue  to  me  ;  "'  that  lofs 
**  will  be  irreparable."  I  affurcd  her,  that, 
as  long  as  my  continuing  at  Bath  would  be  of 
ufe  to  her,  in  the  {mallell  degree,  I  would 
not  fuffer  even  my  wirti  to  fee  you,  after  fo 
long  an  ab'ence,  to  have  any  weight  with  me. 
—  1  could  have  added,  that  1  knew  J  could  not 
oblige  you  fo  much  as  in  remaining  where  my 
prcfence  could  contribute  to  her  fatisfaftion. 

She  was  not  able  to  thank  me ;  or,  for  fomc 
lime>  to  fpcak-'-Recovering  herfcif,  (he  Lud 
.— <<  you  are  too  good.  Air.  Bethel  I  —The 
voice  of  kindnefs  and  fympathy,  overcomes 
me  more  than  the  cold  and  cruel  referve  of  my 
family,  bccaufe  J  cannot  help  making  conti- 
nual   compirifons  ! \!y   Fanny!---  the   too 

foriakes  me  ! — -yet  I  would  not  have  her  dif- 
obey  my  mother,  however  I  may  languiih  to 
fee  her." 

Again  I  affired  her,  her  filler  would  fly  to 
her,  at  all  hazards,  the  moment  it  was  pof- 
fible  ;  and  after  fome  farther  converfation,  1 
had,  at  length,  the  pleafure  of  leaving  her 
much  wore  compofed  than  I  had  found  her. 
— She  fpoke,  however,  with  extreme  anKiety, 
abouf  her  \oungefl:  child,  whofe  conilitution 
is,  fhe  fears,  quite  ruined  by  the  uncafinels 
that  has  been  preying  upon  her  own,  while  Ihe 
has  been  nwrHng  hsm. 

As  to  Geraldi.ne  herielf,  file  looks  mod  beau- 
tiful— lefs  dazzling  than  {be  once  was — Ihe  is 
a  thoufand  times  more  intercding  than  in  the 
moll:  luxuriant  bloom  of  cirly  beauty — I  never 

faw 
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faw  a  face  that  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure  in 
the  contemplation  of  It,  as  her's  does ;  and 
yet  i  have  feen  many  more  regular — The 
reafon  of  this,  1  beHcve,  is,  that  there  is 
fo  much  fenfe  blended  with  fo  much  fweet- 
nefs  in  every  expreiTion  of  her  countenance; 

1   have   often   feen    both    fcpar-.tely ;    but, 

in   faces,     where   one  predominates,    there  is 

frequently     a     want    of    the     other Her 

form,  too,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very 
perfe6lion  of  feminine  lovehnel's^  yet  it 
feenis   to   owe   all    its    charms    to    her   mind 

the   dign-.ty    of  the   one    lieighteas    every 

jrrace  of  the  other.  See  !  if  your  inexora- 
ble Mentor,  as  you  have  often  called  me,  is 
not  writing  an  culogiiim  on  tlie  very  charms 
for  which  he  condemns  your  aJoration— But 
I  am  now  too  well  convinced  that  nothing 
can  divert  you  of  your  attachment;     and  the 

juftice   of  my   praifes    cannot    encrcafe    it 

All  I  Ihall  henceforward  attempt  to  do,  will 
be  to  keep  it  within  thofe  bounds  of  pru- 
dencej  which  you  cannot  pafs  without  do- 
ing the  moft  fatal  injury  to  its  o')je61:  — — 
Prudence  in  which,  my  friend,  you  moft 
cruelly  failed  in  your  journey  into  Wales. 

I  own  1  am  much  difturbed  at  the  in- 
formanon  Mrs.  Waverly  has  obtained  of  the 
circnmilances  of  your  abode  in  a  place,  where 
1  thought  it  quite  miprobable  that  you  could 
be  knc'vn.  I  am  ftill  more  diiturbed  at 
the  conl"lru6l:on  Ihe  has  been  taught  to  put 
on  your  vifir. 

1    have  jull:    had    a   note   from    Mifs  Wa- 
verly,   fhe    will    be   with  her  filler   tc-morrow 
morning   at  feven   o'clock— —This   evenin<r, 
■F  2  her 
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her  mother  has   taken  care   to  render  it'im- 
poffible. 

I  will  write  again  in  a  few  days,  till  when 
and  ever  1  remain. 


My  dear  friend,  your's  faithfully, 

E.  BETHEL. 


LET 
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LETTER    xr. 
TO  MRS.  VERNEY. 

Bath,  T/Wirjiv. 

CAUGUTE,'^    VERKEf, 

I  HRAR,  with  great  concern,  and  indeed 
amazement,  of  your  intended  arrival  in  thi3 
place.  I  willi  you  had  aded  more  prudently, 
as  wcil  as  properly  ;  and  am  furprifed,  that 
in  your  lituation,  you  Ihould  think  it  right 
or  becoming,  to  receive  vifirs  from  Mr.  Del"' 
mond,  or  any  other  perfon,  not  authorifed  by 
your  family  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  refufc 
to  comply  with  your  hufband's  requeft,  in  go- 
ing abroid,  under  the  care  of  the  nobleman, 
"whom  he  had  engaged  to   fee  you  fafc  to  hi«i 

1  am    very   much   alarmed   for   tfte 

confequences  of  all  this  ;  and,  indeed,  thofc 
of  my  particular  friends,  whofe  judgment  I 
rely  on,  have  given  me  great  reafon  to  be 
fo,  by  the  reprefentations  they  have  made  to 
me  of  the  opinion  the  world  will  form  upon 
fuch  condu6l— — — —  Encourag.'-ment  or  coun- 
tenance from  me,  it  will  not  receive  ;  and, 
as  to  fupporting  the  txpence,  it  is  quite  out  of" 

niy  pov.er S'ou   will   do   well,    therefore,  to 

ccnfidcr,  whether  you  had  not  better  d.-ter- 
mine  to  go  to  France,  where,  I  und^riland, 
your  .hufband  is  likely  to  b:  handiomety  fup- 
ported,  till  his  affairs  can  be  fettled  ;  and  to 
accept  the  polite   and   hjndfcmc  oiTer  made  by 

the  foreign  Duke,  before  it  is  t-oo  late You 

remember,  to  be  fure,  as  you  are  fond  cf 
poetry,  the  line   your  poor   father,    on  fnrmer 

occarions. 
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occafions,  lias  quoted  from  Milton  or  Shake- 
fpeare,  or  fome  of  your  favorite  authors 

"  The  wife,  where  danger  or  diflionor  lurks, 
SeeirJieft  and  fafeft  by  her  hufband  ftays." 

At  prefenr,  your  feparation  from  Mr.  Ver- 
iiey  is  altogether  voluntary,  and,  therefore, 
highly  improper  j  and  quite  inconfiftent  with 
the  prudent  line  of  hehaviour,  which  I  ex- 
pe£l  from  a  daughter  of  mine — fuch,  indeed, 
as  lays  me  under  the  neceffity  of  faying  to 
you,  though  it  may  appear  harlh,  that  I  can- 
not let  my  daughter  Frances  fee  you,  nor 
confent  to  receive  you  myfelf,  till  I  find  you 
have  determined    to   embrace  the  proper  con-. 

du6l  of   going  to    your  hufband as   to   do 

otherwife,  would  be  to  encourage  both,  in 
what  is  in  my  own  opinion,  quite  wrong; 
and  give  frefh  occafion  for  fcandal,  which  has 
begun  to  be  too  bufy  already. 

1  hope  Mr.  Defmond  will  oblige  me  in  for- 
bearing, for  the  future,  to  interfere  in  the 
,  afFairs  of  my  family  ;  and  that  I  may  not 
hear  him  named  again  in  the  fame  breath 
with  any  of  them,  unlefs  on  quite  a  different 
tooting. 

I  dcfire  your  fpeedy  determination,  as  to 
going  abroad  ;  and  when  you  have  taken  a 
becoming  refolution,  you  Ihail  not  find  me 
backward  in  kindnefs.— My  circumflances  are, 
at  prefenr,  much  circumfcribed,  by  the  ne- 
ceffity I  am  under  to  do  my  bel^  in  figure 
and  appearance  for  your  brother's  approaching 
marriage  with  a  woman,  whofe  fortune  and 
connexions  are  fo  proper  and  defirable  for  him 
— -Neverthelefs,  1  will  ilrain  a  point  to  grant 

you 
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you  any  little  accommodalion  for  your  jour- 
ney—though,  certainly,  not  to  fupport  you 
in  a  wilful  reparation  from  your  huftand,  which 
nothing  can  excufe,  and  no  mother,  who  has 
a  due  fenfe  of  propriety  will  encourage. 

As  to  your  three  children,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
from  Frances,  that  you  have  weaned  the  little 
one,  as  that  takes  off  one  oKje6lion  to  your 
travelling.  You  may  leave  them  all  very 
properly,  with  fomc  careful  perfon;  and,  if 
ihey  are  near  this  place,  1  will  ice  now  and 
then,  that  they  ;ire  well  looked  after. 

I  am  (if  fo  your  condu6i  fliall  allow  mc 
to  fublcribe  myieU) 

Your  affeflionate  mother, 

ELIZABETH  WAVERLY. 


LET-J 
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LETTER       XII. 
TO    MR.  BETHEL. 

Sedgewood,  Kent,   June  24tK,    1791- 

WITH  what  calmnefs,  iny  dear  Bethel, 
do  you  recount  a  fcenc,  that  I  cannot  read, 
withoct  feeling  fometliing  like  frenzy.  With 
how  few  remarks  do  you  enclofe  me  a  letter 
that  deprives  me  of  all  patience  and 
But  it  is  the  mother  of  Geraldine  that  writes 
if,  (at  ka\\,  (be  ha«  always  palled  for  fuch, 
though  one  would  be  tempted  to  fancy 
there  was  an  exchange  ma Je  in  her  infancy) 
and  I  will  not  exclaim  agiinll:  her  ;  but  only 
entreat  you  to  let  me  know,  by  the  return 
of  the  pofl-,  whether  the  lovely  perfecuted 
being  to  whom  it  is  addrefled,  has  taicen  any 
refoiution  in  confequence  of  it.  I  dread, 
Icll  that  tciKicr  and  dutiful  fweetnefs  of  cha- 
r461ef,  to  which  her  wretclicJ  miarriage  was 
owing,  fhoiild  a;nin  betray  her  into  this  de- 
teiled  meafu:c  ;  and  that  her  ideas  of  obedience 
10  lier  odious  mother,  and  her  worthlefs 
hufband  fnoi.ld  precipitate  her  into  the  very 
abyis  of  vvretchednefs. — My  hope  is,  that 
the  propolal — lo  cool  a  propofal  too,  that  flic 
fnould  leave  her  childi*en,  \viil  loufe  that  proper 
(pirit  of  refiilance  agaimt  ufurped  and  abufed  au- 
thority which,  for  herfelf,  fhe  would  nor,  per- 
haps,  exert.' To  leave  i^er  children,  to  go 

herfelf  to  fuch  a  hufband,  efcorted  by  a  man 
to  whom,  lam  pcrfuaded,  he  has  fold  her; 
and  all  this,  by  the  authority  of  an  unfeeling 
^Id   woman,    who  is  folicitous   for   her  fame, 

foF' 
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foifooth  ! and  difpleafed    at  my   havinp; 

calledat  herdoo",  wh^n  1  hnrpsncd  10  be  in  a 
fame  neighbourhood 

One  is  half  tempted  to  fly  cut  of  the 
world  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  when  one  connders 
how  thefaiccof  it  is  carried  on,  and  what 
wretches  exnl  in  ir,  whofe  whole  bufinefs 
feems  to  be  to  dedroy  the  few  comforts,  and 
embitter    the  few    pleafures  which    it  affords. 

.- 1   r;m  totally  unable    to  guefs    to    whofe 

curfed  officioulne's  it  is  o'.ving,  that  this  pru- 
dilh,  narrow-minded  old  woman  (I  cannot 
keep  my  temper  with  her)  is  fo  well  informed 
of  my  having  been  at  Bridge- foot  j  a  fecret 
I  kept  even  from  you,  and  fancied  was  un- 
known to  all  the  world  i  fince  I  had  the  pre- 
caution not  to  take    even    a    fervant    with    me 

1    could    execrate  with    a   moft:  hearty 

good  will,  her  informers  whoever  they  may 
be  ;  and  wifh  I  could  draw  a  drop  of  blood 
from  their  hearts  for  every  tear  this  diabolical 
bufinefs  has  drawn  from   the  eyes  of  Geraldine 

But  a  heart  that  can  wantonly  injure  hr, 

can   have   no  warm  blood  in  it' It    mull 

be  feme  difappointed  prude,  or  uncharitable 
pedant.  I  know  none  of  either  deicription 
at  all  likely  to  interfere  with  me — yet,  if  I 
could  difcover  them,  I  Ihould  be  tempted 
to  expofc  them  to  ibmeihing  worfe-than  thi* 
apoftrophe — 

"  I  tell  thee,  damned  prieH:, 
"  A  miniftering  angel  ihall  my  fifter  be 
"  When  thou  hell  howling  ! — "* 

It  is  in  vain,  my  dear    Bethel,    for  rre   to 
attempt   callmg  off  my    mind  a  mom.ent  trom 

*  Shakcfj-carc, 

F  5  GcraJdinej 
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Geraldine  ;  and  were  it  not  that  my  prefence 
might  expofe  her  to  a  repetition  of  tliefe  odi- 
ous fufpicions,  I  fliould  be  now  at  Bath  ; 
whither  you  ktiew  it  was  fully  my  purpofe 
to  fio  when  I  quitted  Herefordfhire,  had 
jiot  fhe  been  driven  thither,  and  made  mr 
going  juft  at  the  fame  time  improper  ;  though 
I  was  then  far  from  dreaming  of  all  the  occa- 
fion  there  exilled  for  my  precaution. 

As  it  is,  I  muil  remain  here,  at  leaft,  till 
I  have  your  anfwer ;  which  I  entieat  you 
to  forward  to  me  as  foon  as  poffible  ; 
for,  till  it  comes,  I  c:\n  determine   on  nothing 

- — and    there  is  no  fituation  fo  irkfome 

as  theftate  offupence  I  am  now  in  ;  certain, 
that  however  it  terminates,  I  mud:  be  wretch- 
ed, but  dreading  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
moment,  that  Geraldine  my  be  yet  more 
niifcrable 

Do  not  encourage  me.  Bethel,  in  the 
idea  of   her    having  for    me     perfonal    regard 

— 1,   who  know    and  adore   the  unfulhcd 

purity  of  her  mind,  know,  that  the  admiilion 
of  fuch  a  fenliinent,  however  involuntary, 
would  render  her  unhappy  ;  and  I  would  not 
obtain  all  the  iiappinefs  imagination  can  con- 
ceive,    at   the    cxpence    of  giving   her   heart 

one    reproachful  pang. You  ihmk    this 

alleveration  inconfiftent  with  my  rafhnefs,  in 
concejling    myf:if  in    the      neighbourhood    of 

her     late     rehd-Mice — But    befideo  that 

1  had  other  motives  for  my  journey  thither, 
than  it  is  in  my  power  to  communicate  to 
you  ;  I  protetf  to  ycu  that  had  not  chance 
dirown  mc  in  her  '-vay,    I  Ihouli  not  havo  f/je/i 

fe^n     her. — ■ This    appears    co.itradiftory 

and 


and  ridiculous,  hot  J  ii;all  be  content:  to  ht 
you  call  It  r<\ 

How  tediou?,  how  irkfome  is  the  fort  of 
life  I  have  led  the  little  time  I  have  heen 
here. 1  find  that  the  locality  of  our  at- 
tachments depend  upon  the  perfons  that 
furround  us,    rather  than  the     places    where 

"we  are  happy 1  have  prtferied  this  fma! 

eftale  as  a  refidence,  from  my  infancy  ; 
and  here  the  moft  joyous  hours  of  my  life 
■were  paft. '  When    I    became  my   own 

mafler,  I  haftened  hither ;  and,  as  I  re- 
paired the  old  houfe,  and  faw  the  roads 
mended  and  the  fences  got  in  order,  as  I 
planted  my  flirubs,  and  gave  dire6lions 
for  the  care  of  my  timber,  procured  mo- 
dern comforts  within  the  houfe,  and  put 
every  thing  without  in  order,  a  thoufand 
agreeable  images  returned  of  my  former 
pleafures ;  and  with  the  fanguine  eye  of 
youthful  expedlation,  I  looked  forward  to 
greater  pleafures  yet  tocome. 

I  fhall  meet,  laid  I  to  myfelf,  as  I  in- 
dulged thefe  charming  illulions,  with  fome 
lovely    and     amiable   young    woman,    whofe 

tafte  is  congenial   with   my  own One, 

who  will  be  more  plenfed  with  this  place, 
becaufe  1  love  it,  than  with  my  other 
houfe;  which,  though  larger  and  h^^.nd- 
fomer,  is  not  in  fo  beautiful  a  country,  and 
to    which   I    have   no   particular  attachment, 

' 7  hat,   therefore,    I  will  let,    and  refide 

here  altogether;  and,  when  the  na'.i^ally 
delicious  fituation  is  gradually  improved, 
and  a  new  room  built  for  my  books,  1 
ihink,  that  with  fuch  a  woman  as  my  ima» 
gination  has    formed,    I  ftiall  here  find  l-.ap- 

piaefs 
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pinefs— if  haf  pinefs  be  ever  the^Ict  of  htima- 
iiity. 

While  I  was  looking  out,  therefore,  for 
this  **  laft  bell  gift  of  heaven,"  I  was  as  bufy 
in  my  improvements,  and  as  delighted  with 
my  future  paradife,  as  ever  projefior  was 
tvith  feme  favourite  fcheme  that  was  to  pro- 
cure him  millions.-^-— Alas  !  deftiny,  in- 
exorable deftiny,  was  at  work  not  only  to 
deflroy  my  lov:ly  vif.ons,  but  to  embitter 
their  deflruSion  by  {hewing  me  that  they 
might  have  been  all  realized — At  this  period 
—  near  four  years  ago,  I  f-rfl:  faw  Mrs.  Ver- 
Tvcy  j  then  only  a  few  months  married,  and 
brought  down  by  her  hufband,  for  ihe  firfl: 
time,  to  his  Kcntifh  villa.— The  beauty  of 
her  perfon,  though  that  pcrfon  is  exaflly 
what  my  fancy  would  form  as  the  mofi  lovely 
and  perfect,  made  no  immediate  or  deep 
imprelfion. — She  was  a  married  woman,  and 
her  beauty  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  confi- 
dered  by  a  man,  looking  out,  as  I  was,  for 
a  wife,  and  who  never  harboured  an  idea  of 
fi^ducing  the  wife  of  another — Yet,  perhaps, 
I  lidened  with  more  pleafure  to  her  fentiments, 
becaufe  flie  was  eminently  handfome. — 1  had 
liftened  but  a  little,  before  I  diicovered,  to 
my  utter  confufion,  that  flie  was  cxa6tly  the 
•woman  with  whom  I  could  be  happy  ;  and, 
in  a  fcv/  months,  I  found  that  I  could  never 
now  be  happy  at  ail,  for  that  flie  could  not  be 
mine,  and  1  could  think  with  pleafure  of  no 
©th^  woman. 

For  above  two  years,  under  pretence  of 
trying  to  reafon  myfclf  out  of  this  p/e* 
fplleincn,    1    cheridied    it.— The     unafFetlcd 

eafc 
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eafc  and  innocent  freedom  with  which  (lie 
treated— me,  fed  the  flame  that  was  confumiu^ 
me  ;  but  fhe  was  totally  unconfcious  of  it — 
And,  though  I  could  fee  that  Mr.  Verne/ 
was  altogether  unworthy  cf  her,  that  fhe  was 
but  too  fenfible  of  it  ;  and  had  leen  married 
to  him  merely  becaufe  it  was  the  M'ill  cf  her 
family.  Believe  me.  Bethel,  that  I  honour- 
ed highly  that  noble  refolution  with  which  I 
faw  fhe  not  only  bore,  but  tried  to  make  the 
bcft  of  her  lot  j  and  never,  in  any  one  inffance, 
attempted  to  raife  a  fentiment  in  my  own 
favour,  to  the  preiudice  of  the  affcftion 
which  fhe  believed  Ihe  ought,  and  which 
(he  tried  to  feel,  for  her  hufband—That  huf- 
band,  who  valued  fo  little  the  bicffing  he  pof- 
fcfTed,  that,  after  he  had  once  gratified  his 
pride,  by  (hewing  to  his  libertine  friends  the 
moll  beautiful  woman  of  the  time,  as  his 
wife,  was  accuilomcd  to  leave  her  for  weeks 
and  months  togeliier  ;  and,  while  he  was 
difiipating  his  fortune  in  every  fpecies  of  ex- 
travagant folly,  fhe  was  either  alone  at  Lin- 
well,  or  had  no  other  companion  than  Fanny 
Waverly,  then  a  wild  girl,  between  fixteen 
and  fevenieen — jufl:  emerging  from  the  nur- 
fery  into  the  delights  of  fuccceding  her  filler 
as  a  beauty  :  and  who,  though  heaitily  re- 
joiced to  efcape  from  her  mother,  feemed 
then  not  to  be  fo  advanced  in  underftanding, 
as  to  be  a  companion  for  her,  though  there 
was  not  the  ditfeiencc  of  two  years  in  their 
ages. 

It  was  at  thefe  periods  when  Geraldine  was 
fo  much  in  folitude  at  Linwcll,  that  my  at- 
tachment   took  fo  deep  root.— I  found  by  her 

pfC" 
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preferring  the  country  even  at  feafons  when 
Ihe  might  have  been  in  London— I  found  by 
her  tafle  for  reading,  for  drawing,  for  do- 
mcftic  pleafures,  that  fhe  was,  in  every  re- 
fpefl:,  the  very  woman  my  imagination  had 
formed.— The  more  I  faw  of  her,  the  more 
I  felt  this  yet  could  I  not  determine  to  quit 
her,  till  your  remonftrances  and  fome  fears, 
left  with  Verney's  encreafing  follies,  my  re- 
gret and  murmurings  might  encreafe  alfo, 
and  to  her  prejudice,  determined  me  to  go 
abroad— How  fuccefslefs  that  expedient  has 
been  in  regard  to  curing  me  of  my  paflion 
for  her,  you  know  too  well^ — What  i!l  con- 
fcquences  have  otherwife  attended  it,  I  hope 
you  will  never  know  at  all. 

But  I  was  about  to  relate  the  effe6l  that  my 
former  friendly  and  innocent  intercourfe  with 
this  lovely  woman,  has  on  my  prefent  frame 
of  mind  ;  aad  how  it  touches,  with  peculiar 
fadnels,  every  obje6l:  around  me. 

This  place,  though  more  than  fix  miles 
from  Linwcll  and  almoft  as  far  again  from 
Hartfield,  is  yet,  you  know  at  that  dil1:ance, 
which  in  the  country  conftitutes  near  neigh- 
bourhood.—  I  was  at  fchcol  at  Eaton  with 
Verney,  and  though  on  cur  entrance  into 
life,  his  purfults  and  mine  were  lb  different, 
that  no  intimacy  could  fubiirt  between  us,  yet 
our  acquaintance  was  of  courfc  renewed,  when 

we    both    came   te  fettle    in  this  country. 1 

vifited  equally  at  the  houfe,  whether  he  was  at 
home  or  no  ;  and,  at  length,  I  was  reflrained 
only  by  my  fears  of  injuring  ;he  reputation  of 
Geraldinc,  from  kcing  her  every  day  ;  for 
all  other  fociety  was  imipid  or  difguihng. 

At 
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At  that  time  Geraldine  rode  on  horfcback, 
or  drove  her  fiftcr  in  a  cabriole  ;  and,  as  (he 
was  fond  of  gardening,  I  fometimes  ufed  to 
fohcit  her   opinion   on   the   alterations   I    was 

making and    when    Ihe  approved  what   I 

had  dire6ted,  or  gave  me  any  idea  of  her  own, 
I  purfued  my  plans  oF  improvement  with  re- 
doubled    alacrity. Her      prefence    gave    to 

every  obje6l  a  charm  which  1  now  look  for  in 
vain  !  —-And  the  groups  of  flirubs  which 
were  then  planted  by  her  dire6tion,  now 
grow   and   flourifti,  as  if  to    remind  me  only 

of   the    happinefs  I    have     lofl: a    happinefs 

which  one  half  the  world  would  call  chimeri- 
cal, and  the  other  half  abfurd  and  ridiculous 

but  which  nevertheicfs  ivas  comparative  happi- 
nefs ;  for  when  I  knew  I  could  fee  her  at 
any  time  in  an  hour,  and  that  I  fhould  pafs 
an  hour  or  two  near  her,  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  courfe  of  the  week  ;  I  reprelTed,  if  I 
could  not  entirely  dcilroy,  the  regret  which 
arole  T)n  rcflcdting  that  her  life  was  dedicated  to 
another. 

1  have  been  moil  decidedly  miferable  ever 
(inc<;  J  have  been  here  ;  every  body  tires  me, 
and  bufincis  or  convertaticn  alike  ditguft  and 
teize  me.  —  1  fancied  that  alter  an  abl'ence  of 
twelve  months,  the  former  might,  for  a  time, 
occupy  my  mind  i  but  Uert,  who  you  know 
I  left  as  a  fteward,  is  fo  intolerably  iiow  and 
flupid,  that  It  is  quiie  impoflible  for  me  to  at- 
tend to  his  accounts  and  his  details—  however 
be  is  very  honeft,  and  ail  fcems  right  enough— 
and  1  have  given  h;m  his  difcharges.-  The 
gocd  tclks  cf  the  neighbourhood  have  perfe- 
cutcd  a.e    every    n.orning--.-pcfl  chalks  and 

wfifkics. 
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whiHcies,  and    cavaliers,  have  befet  my  door, 

Some  of  thele    worthy   people   I   have  feen, 

bccaufe  I  happened  to  meet  them  in  the 
grounds,  and  they  were  fo  happy  at  my  re- 
turn, and  fo  full  of  obliging  hopes  that  I  was 
coming  to  live  among  them,  and  be  a  good 
neighbour,  that  really  I  was  concerned  to 
difappoii>t  them  ;  efpecially  certain  amiable 
gentlewomen  between  hfty  and  fixty,  who 
have  daughters  between  tvi^cnty-and  thirty, 
and  who  are  fo  good  as  to  be  particul-.riy 
folicitous  for  my  fettling  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.—  Oneofthefe,  an  acquaintance  it  feems 
of  my  mother's,  came  in  a  folemn  emhalfy, 
like  a  dowager  queen  of  Sheba,  to  vifit  me, 
\vhom  ihc  praifed  quite  into  a  Solomon  ;  but, 
as  {he  piques  herlelf  upon  fpe.iking  her  mind 
freely  (and  is  of  couife  the  terror  of  all  her 
acquaii  tance)  flie  told  me  (he  fliould  not  fpare 
my  faults  ;  for  flic  loved  me  for  the  fake  of  hsr 
old  friend,  ^ny  dear  mother,  and  knew  I  had 
too  much  I'enfe  not  to  underhand  fti;  fpoke  out 
of  fincere  regard  ;  when  fhe  pointed  out  fome 
-errors  in  my  condu^  which  fo  good  and 
promifing  a  young  man,  one  who  ivasfuch  a 
credit  to  the  times,  would  do  \i'ell  to  correal. 

I  cannot  fay  1  much  liked  this  exordium  — 
Confcience  told  me  I  had  committed  errors 
enough,  which  fuch  a  fybil  might  Ifrike  at  ; 
but  1  felt  the  mod;  uneafy  in  a  matter  where 
my  confcience  totally  acquitted  me.-— I  figured 
to  myfelf  that  flie  might  allude  to  my  jouiney 
'into  Wales;  and,  1  believe,  my  countenance 
betrayed  my  apprehenfions,  tor  Ihe  cried — 
*«  Oh  1    but  my   dear  Sir,  don't;   bluQi   'i<:i — I 

ft-.all 
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fliall  not  touch  upon  family  fecrets  (nodding' 
liguificantly) — No,  no —  I  only  mean  to  afk 
you,  how  you  r<7//  hke  to  go  fo  often  lo  that 
odious  France,  which,  at  all  times,  was  the 
Tuin  of  all  the  fine  young  men  that  ever  went 
there  in  my  memory,  and  now  muft  be  much 
worfe  ;  for,  I  underftand,  they  have  neither 
t:hurch  nor  king — neither  money  nor  bread 
.—-a  fad  race  of  pecple  always;  and  no- 
thing  ever  feemed  to  me  fo  abfurd  as  fend- 
ing an  Englifn  gentleman  among    them. As 

to  you,  I  don't,  indeed,  fee  any  great  change 
in  you  yet,  except  that  you  have  lofl  your 
Englifli  complexion — but  I  heartily  hope 
you'll  go  no  more — but  fit  down  quietly  and 
cieditahfy  at  home,  with  a  good  difcreet 
young    woman   for   your    wife,  and^have    no 

hankerings  after  thefe  foreign   doings. There 

was  a  report  got  about,  that  you  had  either 
been  mairied  in  France,  or  got  a  French 
mifircfs — I  am  heartily  glad  to  find  there's 
no  truth  in  fuch  a  rumour Indeed  I  al- 
ways faid No,  no,    fays    I,  Mr.  Defmond, 

if  J  underftand  him  at  all,  has  belter  no- 
tions- --Take  tfiy  word  for  it,  who  have  known 
him  ever  fmce  he  was  an  infant,  that  he  has 
good  found  honeft  Ei^iglilli  principles  at  bottom, 
and  loves  his  own  country,  and  his  own  coun- 
try folks,  and  we  fliall   fee  him  come   and  fettle 

among    us a    yeoman    of   Kent  :     which    is 

better   than   any   French  cuke  or  marquis,  or 

grandee  of  them   all." To   the  truth  of  this 

pofition  I  heartily  aflented ;  and  felt  relieved 
that  nothing  had  alarmed  this  Truly  Britifn 
matron,  more  than  a  friendly  dread  of  my 
having  imported  a.  French  miftrefs.  —She  did 

not, 
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fiof,  however,  end  her  very  long  vifi%  till 
Hie  had  again  mofl  ferioufly  exhorted  me 
to  put  away  all  foreign  vanities,  and  come 
to  fee  her— -She  aflured  me  her  daughter, 
Dorothy,  was  returned  from  vifiting  her  aunt 
in  the  North,  quite  altered  for  the  better  in  her 
health,  and  longing  to  fee  her  old  play-fellow, 
Mr.  Defmond-- -and  th^  her  youngeft,  Mari- 
anne, was  grown  out  or  my  knowledge,  and 
quite  a  fine  young  woman.-— What  could  de- 
fend an  heart  thus  flrongly  befet,  but  a  predi- 
Ie6tion,  ae;ainfl  which  neither  Dorothy  nor 
Marianne  can  contend  ? 

My  dear  Bethel,  I  expefi  your  next  letter 
tvith  impatience,  that  is  beyond  the  power  of 
■words  to  defcribe  ;  five  days    muft   pafs  before 

I  can  be  relieved but    keep  me  not   in   fuf- 

'  pence   an  hour    longer Day    after  day    I 

linger  here  in  tortures,  even  greater  than  you 
are  aware  of  j  I  rife  in  a  morning  only  to 
count  the  moments,  till  the  return  of  the  mef- 
fenger  I  fend  for  letters ;  and  then  tn  become 
fplcuetic  for  the  reft  of  the  day,  if  he  does  not 
bring  me  letters  from  you  or  from  fome  other 
perfon  who  can  name  the  fituation  of  Geral- 
dine. 

She  did,  indeed,  promife  to  write  to  me 
herfeif ;  and  I   have  expefted  her    performance 

of   that  promife  with   torturing   inquietude 

But  now  I  can  too  well  account  for  her  having 
failed  in  it ;  and,  fince  thefe  internal  goffips 
have    raifed   fuch  fufpicions,    i   (hall   not  hear 

from  her  at  all Oh  1  I  could  curfe  them 

but  you  will  have  no  patience  if  I  fuffer  myfelf 
to  relapfe  into  the  ufelefs  execrations  ofimpo* 
tent  rage. 

I  wand«»' 
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I  wander  about  like  a  wretched  reftlcfs  be- 
ing  now   trying   to  fit   down  to  hooks   of 

which  1  know  not  one  word,  though  1  pore 
over  them  for  hours;  now  hiding  myfelf  in 
the  woods  from  the  horrible  importunity  of 
vifitors  whofe  kindnefs  I  cannot  return. 

Relieve  me  foon,  dear  Behcl,  from  this  mi- 
ferable  (late,  or  in  a  fit  of  defperation,  I  may 
fet  out  for  Bath. 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 


L  a  T- 
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LETTER    XIII. 
T  O   M  R.  D  E  S  M  O  N  D. 

Bath,   -8th  June,  1791. 

I  Have  this  moment  your  Ltf-er  of  the 
24th,  which  diOreill-s,  but  docs  not  amaze 
ire.  I  expe£b  to  have  you  ena£i:ing  very  foon 
the  part  of  an  Englilh  Werter ;  for  you  feem 
far  gone  in  his  fpecies  of  infanity  ;  and  I  fear 
what  1  have  to  fay  to  you  to  day,  will  only 
feed  this  unhappy  frenzy. — -You  tell  me,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me  exadly 
at  the  time  you  expect,)  without  ever  confider- 
ing  that  many  circumfiances,  quite  immaterial 
to  the  caufe  of  your  folicitude,  may  prevent  my 
being   fo  very  pun6tual)    you  may,    perhaps, 

fet  off  for  Bath,  in  a  fit  of  defperation 1 

Vv'rile,  therefore  ;  for  though  fure  to  infii6l 
pain,  by  all  I  have  to  fay,  it  will  (if  you  have 
yet  a  fhadow  of  reafon  left)  prevent  a  greater 
evil — Your  coming  now  to  Bath  would  be 
abfolute  madncfs;  and  abfolutely  ufelefs  as  to 
any  fervice  you  could  render  Geraldine  — IF,  in 
this  difpolition  of  mind,  you  can  attend  to  ihe 
mofi  extraordinary  events,  that  do  not  imme- 
diately belong  to  its  caufe,  you,  perhaps,  may 
have  Heard  the  news  of  the  flight  of  the  King 
of  France  and  his  family,  vi'hich  arrived  here 
ye/lerday — The  iauie  poll  brought  letters  to 
Gcraldme  from  her  hulband,  written  in  great 
haile,  and  with  great  exultation, —  He  feems 
to  doubt,  from  the  purport  of  de  Romagne- 
court's  letter,  after  his  firll;  interview,  whe- 
ther llie  would  accompany  him ;  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  fends  to  the  Duke's  agent,  in  London, 
Si  letter  to  her,  containing  more  pofitive  in- 
jundions ;  and  bills  for  fixty  pounds,  with 
■which,  in  cafe  the  Duke  (hould  be  departed, 
he  direQs  her  inftantly  to  fet  out  for  Paris,  by 
way  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen;  and,  iffheww/? 
have  it  fo,  to  bring  her  children  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  to  begin  her  journey  immediately.— 
He  tells  her,  that  though  he  is,  at  prcfent,  in 
Aullrian  Flanders,  meafures  are  fo  arranged, 
that  his  friends  will,  in  a  very  ftiort  time,  re- 
turn in  triumph  to  Paris,  where  he  is  afllired 
of  a  fplendid  fupport  ;  and  the  immediate 
means  of  retrieving  his  afFairs — This  letter, 
which  is  couched  in  the  moft  pofitive  and 
forcible  terms  he  could  devife,  was  forwarded 
by  the  agent  of  the  Duke,  who,  it  appears, 
knew  that  Geraldine  was  at  Bath. — On  the 
Keceipt  of  it,  fi^e  fent  for  me;  and  putting  the 
letter  into  my  hands,  fat  down,  and  fell  into 
an  agony  of  tears. 

I  afked  her,  as  foon  as  I  recovered  a  little 
from  my  furprife  and  concern,  what  fhe  meant 
to  do  ? — «'  I  go,"  replied  llie — **  I  have  now 
no  longer  a  reafon  againft  it— at  leaft,  none 
that  will  be  attended  to  ;  and  I  muft  obey-—" 

**  Good  God!"  exclaimed  I,  in  dilbcfs  I 
could  not  conceal,  **  is  this  a  time  to  order 
you,  unguarded  and  alone,  to  undertake  fuch 
a  journey ;  and  to  enter  a  capital,  which 
mull,  from  the  prefent  circumftanccs,  be  in 
confternation  and  confufion  ? — If  \ou  muft  go, 
I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  your  going  un- 
proteded." — *«  And  yet,"  faid  (he,  «'  that 
is  the  very  circumllance  that  determines  me  ; 
for,  with  fuch  protedion  as  Mr.  Verney  had 
before  chofcn    for  rac,     1  would    not    have 

gone." 
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gone." "She  fighed  deeply,  but  dried  hcf 
eyes. — **  !t  is  over,  added  {he — **  I  look  the 
liherty  of  troubling  you  to  come  to  me,  Mr. 
Bethel,  to  a{k  your  friendly  advice ;  but  I 
now  fee,  on  a  moment's  farther  confider^tion, 
that  I  have  but  one  pa't  to  take;  and  that  I 
have  doni  wrong  to  hefitate." 

*•  Pardon  me,"  replied  I — **  I  rather  think, 
my  dear  Madam,  you  will  be  more  wrong, 
Ihculd  you  determine  too  haflily-  Does  your 
lifter— does  your  mother  know  of  this  letter  j. 
and  the  conunajid  it  cuntains  ?" 

•*  My  firter  does  ;  for  fhe  was  here  when 
1  received  it  half  an  hour  ago  -—  She  left  me 
to  acquaint  my  mother  with  it,  whom  I  have 
not  yet  been  permitted  to  fee — But,  as  (lie  has 
kept  me  at  a  dii^ance  from  her,  becaufe  fhe 
conceived  difpleafure  at  my  not  confenting  to 
go    before,    ihe    will,     undoubtedly,    have    a 

ftronger  reafcn  to  infift  on  my  going  now. 

My  brother,  Mr.  Wavcily,  has,  at  laft,  de- 
termined on  all  the  preliminaries  and  prepara- 
tions for  his  marriage,  >  hich  has  been  fo  long 
irtfufpence — It  is  to  be  concluded  on  immedi- 
ately---! am,  I  know,  in  the  way  ;  they  can 
neither  invite  me  to  thejoyous  feftivity  with  plea- 
fure,  or  leave  me  out  with  decency.— I  have 
now  money  to  go  abroad,  which  my  mother 
will  infift  upon  my  ufing  for  the  purpofe  my 
hufband  defigned  it  ;  and  fie  will  be  relieved 
from  the  apprchenficns  which  I  know  fhe  has 
been  under,  leit  (he  fhould  be  compelled  to 
advance  money  for  my  fupport  here  — Againfl 
all  thefe  reafons  on  her  part,  which  (he  will 
enforce  by  the  powerful  words,  duty  and  obe- 
dience  What  have   I   to  ofi^r  ? My  fears  ; 

they  will   be   treated  as  chimerical nor,    in 
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fa£l  do  I  entertain  any)  My  reluctance  !  that 
will  be  imputed  to  very  unworthy  and  very  falfe 
motives  --  -In  a  word,  though  I  will  await 
Fanny's  return,  before  I  begin  to  make  a6lual 
preparations  for  my  immediate  journey,  I  am 
peite£lly  aiTuredj  that  my  mother's  orders  will 
enforce  thole  of  Mr.  Verney  ;    and  that  I  muft 

At  this  inftant,  Fanny  Waverly,  her  eyes 
fwoln,  and  the  tears  ftill  dreaming  down  her 
cheeks,  entered  the  room  >  and  throwing  her- 
felf  into  the  arms  of  Geraldine,  fobbed  aloud, 

and  hid    her  face   in   her   bofom Geraldine, 

by  a  g!cr:oiis  effort  of  refolution,  inftead  of 
yielding  to  rhe  anguifh,  under  which  I  could 
fee  file  was  ill  able  to  fupport  herfelf,  tried  to 
foothe  and  tranquillize  her  lifter..—**  Come, 
come,  my  Fanny,"    faid  ihe,    *•  be  compofed 

1  knew,  before  you  went,  the  mefTage  with 

which  you    would   return 1,    therefore,    am 

prepr.rcd  for  it  j  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  let 
it  tl-us  affed  you." 

The  agonizing  grief  of  the  one,  and  the 
tender  fortitude  of  the  other,  were,  to  m.e, 
equally  affefting  ;  and,  as  I  contemplated  one 
fitter  weeping  in  the  arms  of  the  other,  who, 
by  a  painful  rcftraint,  exerted  that  fortitude, 
not  to  add  10  her  afflictions ;  I  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  them  both  in  my  arms, 
and    fweariiig     to     defend    and  protcd  them 

with    my     life     and      fortune. The    fcenc 

however,  was  too  diftrefTing  to  be  endured 
long  -—Fanny  ccntiAued  weeping  too  much 
to  be  able  to  deliver  her  mother's  mefTage  ;  and 
Geraldine,  who  had  led  her  to  a  chair,  hung 
over   her,    fupporting   her  heaJ,  and    holding 

her 
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her  hands,  with  fuch  a  look  !  — 5/'*?,  howevef* 
did  not  now  fhed  a  tear ;  but  her  palenefs,  her 
trembling,  and  the  exnreflive  look  fhc  threw 
towards    me,    explamcd,     too    clearly,    what 

paffed   in  her   heart. At    this  moment,    the 

iervant,  who  was  not  aware  of  this  afflicting 
interview,  entered  with  the  three  children——— 
At  the  fight  of  them,  I  faw  that  Geraldine's 
refolution  was  about  to  forfake  her ;  and  when 
the  little  boy  ran  up  to  Fanny,  and  entreated 
her  not  to  cry,  (he  became  abfolutely  convulf- 
ed  ;  and  Geraldine,  after  an  ineffeftual  flrug- 
gle  of  a  moment,  haftily  left  the  room,  and 
waved  her  hand  for  the  maid  and  the  children 
to  follow  her; 

I  was  then  alone  with  Fanny  Waverly  j  but 
I  knew  not  how  to  attempt  pacifying  tf.e  vio- 
lence of  her  emotions — She  feemed,  indeed, 

incapable  of  hearing   me 1  approached  her, 

however,  and  took  her  hand. 

'*  You  injuie  yourftlf,"  faid  I,  "  and  your 
iifter,  by  tiius  giving  way  to  immoderate  for- 
row Command  jourleU,  my  dear  Mi fs  Wa- 
verly, for  her  fake ;  and  tell  me,  I  befeech 
you,  if  1  can  be  of  any  ufe  in  mitigating  dif- 
trcfs,  which,  from  my  foul,  1  lament." 

<*  Oh!  Mr.  Bethel!"  anfwered  (he  inar- 
ticulately, "  my  motner  is  fo  cruel — fo  very 
cruel  to  Geraldine,  that  it  breaks  my  heart— - 
She  has  heard  the  purport  of  Verney's  letter  ; 
and  ordered  me  back  to  fiy,  that  it  was  not 
only  her  opmion  that  (he  ought  to  fet  out, 
but  her  command  that  fhc  (houid  inilantly  pre- 
pare for  doing  fo ;  on  whicli  condition  alonff 
file  will  receive,  and  give  her  her  blefling. 
— -I  own  1  remonftrated  rather  earneilly  with 
my  mother,    but  1  was  fo  far  from  obtaining 

any 


any  mitigation,  that  I  was  very  fcverefy  re- 
proved for  daring  to  queftion  the  propriety  of 
her  decifion  ;  and  bade  to  obfcrve,  that  if  I 
prefumed  to  atteinpt  influencing  my  filler  to 
a6l  contrary  to  her  duty,  fn  clearly  pointed 
out,  it  would  be  at  my  own  peril  j  and  that  I 
niuft,  in  that  cafe,  be  content  to  fliare  the  fate 
that  mufl  foon  overwhelm  my  filler  ;  but,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Bcthtl,  continued  (he,  it  is  not 
that  threat  that  (hould  deler  or  frighten  rue,  if 
I  were  not  too  fure  that  I  fliould  be  a  burthen 
to  Gcraldiae,  and  only  encreafe  her  diflicuj- 
ties." 

*'  Do  not,  however,  encreafe  them  now, 
tny  amiable  friend,"  faid  I,  '*  by  thefe  deep 
expretiions  of  anguifh— —  I  do  aflTure  you,  that 
your  fifter  had  anticipated  all  the  purport  of 
themeflage  that  diRrclFes  you  j  and  that  it  will 
fhock  her  lefs  than  you  imarine Try  there- 
fore,    to  recover  yourfelf tell    her   the  truth, 

and  affift  her  in  forming;  fuch  a  refolution  as  is 

beft 1  own  I  think  thai  is,  to  brave  the  word 

that  can  happen  by  flaying  ;  and  to  refufe  to 
fet  out  at  leall,  till  (he  hears  Mr.  Verney  is  at 
Paris  to  receive  her." 

As  if  r.;lieved,  by  hearing  that  this  was  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would  influ- 
ence her  (ifter,    p'anny  now  fle.v  to  her She 

and  her  feivant  were  only  in  the  next  room 
with  the  children;  i  waited,  a  moment,  the 
ifTueof  tlie  conference,  and  a  violent  burfl  of 
weeping  afTured  me,  too  well,  that  it  would 
be  moil  affecting  -—  This,  however,  was  fro.n 
Fanny  Waveiiyi  for,  in  five  or  fix  minutes, 
Ger-aldme  reentered  the  d  ning-room,  with 
forced  ierenity  j  ll^e  even  tried  to  fmile,  wiien 
(he  laid,    "  this  dear  girl   is  fo   untbrtunatelv 
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full  of  fcnfibility   and  afFe<5tion,    that   it  is  iitl- 

poflible   to   pacify   her She   fancies   I  go   to 

meet  anarchy  and  murder  in  France  ;  and  on 
feeing  me  packing  up  mine  and  my  children's 
clothes,  that  I  may  be  ready  to  fet  out  to-mor- 
row, (he  has  rclapfed  into  the  wildeft  expref- 
fions  of  fcrrow — I  wilh  you  would  try,  Mr. 
Bethel,  fince  fhe  will  liHen  to  and  believe  you, 
to  rcafon  here  out  of  thefe  groundlels  apprehen- 
fions." 

"  I  wilh,"    faid  I,    "  that  I  m/W  fet  about 
that  without  forfeiting  my  fincerity,  but,   upon 
my  honor,  I  do  not  think,  and  therefore  can- 
not fay,  her  apprehenfions  are  groundlefs." 
**  J,   howevci,    have  no   ftars,  Mr.  Bethel 

The  French,    of  whatfoever  party  1  may 

fall  among,  will  not  hurt  a  woman  and  chil- 
dren ! On  admitting  it    pclhble,    that   in 

fom.e  of  thofc  popular  commotions,  that  are, 
certainly,  likely  to  convulie,  for  feme  time, 
a  kingdom  juil:  burfting  into  freedom  from  the 
grafp  ot  the  moil  opprcfuve  tyranny,  I  might 
be   involved;     (wh^rh    is   extremely    unlikely) 

.  Good  Gcd  1     what   have    I    to  fear? Not 

death  I  aifuredly  ;  for  there  is  hardly  one  fitu- 
ation,  in  wiiich  i  can  f.cw  he  placed,  to  which 
death  would  not  be  preferable.  ~-A  will  be  very 
fmcerc,  my  good  friend,  and  fay  honeilly, 
that  aiter  what  1  know,  and  what  1  fifpt'^  of 
Mr.  Verney,  I  had   rather  meet  death  than  be 

in  his    power 1     had     riihtr   meet    it  than 

my  mother's  ujikindnefs — infinitely  rather, 
than  to  know  that  1  and  my  poor  little  onee 
(her  voice  almoft  failed  her^  ihould  be  a  bur- 
then to  tcT,  who  is  fo  unwilling  to  bear  it, 
even  for  a  little  while.--  -Has  then  death  any 
terrors  tor  me  ?    and  can  one  who  fears  not 

death 


death  flirlnk  from  danger  ? — If  I  get  among 
the  wildcft  collcdion  of  thofe  people,  whofc 
ferocity  arifes  not  from  their  prefent  liberty, 
but  their  recent  bondage,  is  it  poflible  to  fup- 
pole  they  will  injure  me,  who  am  myfelf  a  rai- 
ferable  flave,  returning  with  trembling  and  re- 
luQ^ant  fteps,  to  put  on  the  moft  dreadful 
of  all  fetters  ?— Fetters  that  would  even  de- 
ftroy  the  freedom  of  my  mind."  I  was  ex« 
ceflivcly  (truck  with  the  manner  in  which  fhc 
fpokc  this ;  nor  did  I  imagine  that  her  foft 
features  and  dove-like  eyes,  could  have  afTum- 
ed  fuch  an  cxpreflion  of  fpirit— She  faw,  I  be- 
lieve, I  was  furprifed — **  Why,"  faid  I,  «*  do 
yoio  put  on  thefe  fetters,  if  you  feel  them  tp 
be  fo  infupportable  ?" 

**  Becaufe,"  returned  ftie,  "  it  is  my  J«/y  | 
and  while  I  fulfil  that,  I  can  always  appeal 
to  a  judge,  who  will  not  only  acquit,  but  re- 
ward me,  if  I  a£t  up  to  it The  more  ter- 
rible the  talk,  the  greater  the  merit  I  aifume 
in  fulfilling  it  ;  befides  that,  my  mother's  in- 
humanity has  leflTencd  its  horrors. 


-'  ThouMft  fliun  a  bear  ; 


But  if  thy  flight  lay  towards  the  roaring  fea, 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  in  the  mouth."* 

««  Well  !  but,"  faid  I,  "  not  to  fpcak  of 
Mr.  Verney,  whore  condu6i:  is  in  every  way 
unpardonable  ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  dangers 
that  may  attend  journeying  towards  Paris,  at 
prefent  ;    and  which  may  perhaps,    be  partly 

imaginary Give  me  leave  to  a(k,    how  arc 

you  able,  with  three  young  chik^en,   and  on- 
Jj  a  maid  fcrvant,  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of 

•  Shakef}>earc. 
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fo  long  a  journey  ? — I  have  heard  you  fay  yott 
are  exceflively  afFeded  by  fca  ficknefs ;  and 
that  nothing  overcomes  you  more  than  hurry  ; 
yet  herd  arc  you  about  to  encounter  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  with  only  a  young,  help- 
lefs  Englifti  gill  as  a  fcrvant,  ^ivho  will  be  ter- 
rified to  death  every  ftep  fhe  takes. 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Bethel  I"  replied  Geraldine, 
(baking  her  head  inournfully,  *•  you  oblige  me 
again  to  ufe  a  quotation — 


When  the  mind's  free, 


The  bodys  delicate ;  the  tempeft  in  my  mind, 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 
■  Save  what  beats  there."* 

"  What  then,"  faid  I,  *•  for  God's  fake 
tell  me— what  is  your  refolution  ?  and  in  what 
•way  can  1  render  more  eafy,  any  that  you  will 
abfolutely  adopt  ?" 

**  My  refolution,  my  good  friend,  is,  to  fet 
out  very  early  to-morro\v  for  France,  by  the 
roiae  Mr.  Verney  has  directed — If  there  is  a 
poffibility  of  gcttinirj  by  that  time,  a  female 
fervant,  who  Ipcaks  a  little  French  ;  and  of 
hiring  a  man  fervant,  on  whom  I  can  depend, 
1  will  do  both  ;  in  thefc  inflances,  perhaps, 
your   friendly  afiiilance  may  he  exerted." 

**  And  you  are  poiitivcly  detetinincd  to  go  ?" 

**  Sa  podtively,  that  I  !iave  lent  to  enquire 
whether  I  can  have  a  cojch  here  ;  if  not  I 
muft  have  two  port  chailes,  which  will  be  much 
lels  conveniens  ;  and  if  I  cannot  here  procure 
the  fervants  1  want,  1  muft  take  the  chance  ot 
getting  thein  either  from  London,  whither  1 
Ihall  write  this  evening,  or  at  Biighiiiclinllone, 

Sh.ikcfpeare. 

where 
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where  I  fliall  embark  ;  and  to  which  place  I 
ftiall  go,  by  way  of  Salifbury  and  Chlchefter, 
without  going  round  by  London." 

I  now  law,  that  the  moft  eflential  fcrv'ice  I 
could  render  our  lovely,  unhappy  friend,  was 
to  fet  out  inftantly  in  quell  of  fuch  perlbiis  and 
accommodations  as  (he  wanted  ;  I  knew  that 
it  was  abfolutely  nccelHiry  for  her  to  have  a 
coach,  and  not  to  truft  to  Fiench  vehicles — It 
was   equally    necefiary    to   procure    for    her  a 

trully  man  fervanr. 'rhelV,    therefore,    1  fct 

about  finding  ;  and  by  a  fingular  piece  ot  good 
fortune,  I  tound,  at  the  livery-ftablc  where  I 
applied,  a  very  good  coach,  that  was  left  there 
to  be  fold,  by  the  executors  of  a  geAtlenian, 
who  had   it  made  n;w  for  his  journey  to  Bath, 

where  he  died  foon  after  his  arrival it  was 

fitted  up  with  many  conveniences  for  an  in- 
valid under  the  neceflity  ot  travelling  ;  and  was 
cxadly  fuited  to  carry  fuch  a  family  as  that 
for  whofe  ufe  J  now  purchafcd  it  ;  ordering 
the  man,  who  had  the  fale  of  it,  to  tell  Mrs. 
Verney,  «<  that  he  had  d  rcdions  to  let  it  at 
a  price  he  named  ;  which  wjs  to  be  paid  on 
returning  ii  j"  for  that  1  had  otherwifc  manag- 
ed the  matter,  was,  of  neccffity,    a  fecrct. 

It  was  infinitely  more  difficult  to  procure  her 
a  fervant,  and  it  was  near  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  gave  up  the  hope  ot  fatisfying 
myfeif  in  this  rcfpect.— -I  could  not  however, 
determine  to  let  her  go  either  without  one,  or 
with  one  with  whofe  charader  I  was  not  pcrfetily 
fatisfied;  and  therefore,  after  fomc  deliberatir 
on,  I  refolved  to  fend  my  own  man,  Thomas 
Wrightfon,  with  her;  as  I  can  do  very  well 
without  him,  till  I  can  find  fome  proper  per- 
ioa  to  fend  over  to  her,  or  hear  of  her  hav- 
ing 
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Jng  provided  hcrfelf  with  one  there'— —Tho- 
mas, indeed,  does  not  fpeak  any  French  to 
lignify,  though  he  was  once  at  Paris  with  me  ; 
but  he  is  very  honcft  and  aSive  ;  and,  upon 
my  propofing  it  to  him,  he  faid — **  that 
though  upon  no  other  account  whatever  he 
would  quit  me,  unlefs  my  honour  was  pleafed 
to  difcharge  him  ;  yet,  for  fuch  a  lady  as  Mrs. 
Verney,  in  fuch  a  time  to  be  fure,  he  would 
go  through  fire  and  water,  by  night  or  by 
day." — I  aflured  him  there  would  be  very  lit- 
tle water,  and,  I  believed,  no  fire  whatever 
to  go  through  ;  and  having  fettled  thg  terms 
which  made  it  a  matter  of  profit,  as  well  as 
chivalry  to  honeft  Thomas,  I  difpatched,  late 
as  it  was,  a  note  to  Geraldine,  to  inform  her 
how  this  was  fettled  ;  and  had  the  pleafure  to 
hear,  in  an  anfwer  written  by  herfelf,  that  flic 
was  extremely  well  fatisfied  with  tlie  arrange- 
ments I  had  made  for  her  ;  and  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  lucky  in  her  own  endeavours  ; 
having  made  a  fortunate  difcovery  of  a  perfon 
between  forty  and  fifty,  who  had  been  a  go- 
verncfs  at  a  fchoo!  at  Bath,  and  was  defirous 
of  attending  any  lady  to  Mante,  of  whicli  place 
iht  was  a  native,  for  the  confideration  of  the 
cxpences  of  her  journey.— Geraldine  added, 
tiiat  as  flie  had  been  indefatigable  in  her  pre- 
parations, every  thmg  would  be  ready,  and 
Ihe  fliould  depart  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  mor- 
ning ;  when  flie  intended  driving  to  the  door 
of  her  mother,  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  re- 
ceive the  promifcd  hleffing  ;  and  that  fhe  begged 
of  me  to  meet  her  a  little  without  the  town, 
to  walk  back  with  Fanny  (who  was  to  go  fo 
far  in  the  coach  with  her)  and  to  receive  her 

lall 
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lad  acknowledgments,     for    what  ftic  termed 
my  unexampled  friendfhip. 

I  knew  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done  of 
•which  (he  was  not  aware — I  arofe  therefore, 
at  five  o'clock,  and  had  my  banker  here  call- 
ed; who  gave  me  a  letter  of  credit  on  Paris 
for  an  hundred  pounds  ;  and  another  to  a 
gentleman  at  Rouen,  to  entreat  his  attention 
to  the  travellers,  in  regard  to  exchanging  their 
money,  or  any  other  little  office  of  kindnefs  ; 
and,  thus  prepared  I  waited  impatiently  for  the 
hour,  when  the  coach  which  contained  our 
lovely  exile,  was  to  overtake  me  on  the  road. 
- — I  had  proceeded  near  a  mile  beyond  t!ic 
place  of  appointment,  when  it  appeared---It 
flopped  on  approaching  me— I  found  only  Ge- 
-raldine,  Fanny  and  the  children  in  it,  for  that 
her  tail  conference  with  her  filler  and  v/ith  me 
might  not  be  interrupted,  (he  two  female  at- 
tendants were  ordered  to  folio-v  fo  far  on  foot, 
and  the  coach  was  to  flay  for  them. 

I  trembled  as  I  drew  near  the  fcene  I  was  to 
pafs  through — Fanny,  her  face  covered  with 
her  handkerchief,  was  fobbing  bitterly — Ge- 
raldine  was  pale  and  trembling,  but  an  artifi- 
cial compofure,  feemed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
efFort  ihe  was  obliged  to  make  to  fupport  her- 
felf,  foothe  her  filler,  and  attend  to  her  chil- 
dren— The  moment  I  faw  her  countenance,  I 
faw  too  plainly  written  there,  the  cruel  harfli- 
nefs  of  her  mother,  but  (he  tried  to  fpeak 
with  fteadinefs,  when  fhe  begged  of  me  to  get 
into  the  coach. — I  obeyed  :  but  1  was  infe<Sed 
with  the  tender  forrows  of  the  party  I  found 
there,  and  could  fay  nothing  to  conlole  them. 

I  had,  however,    no  time  to  lofe  in  indulg- 
ing   ufelefs  fympathy  ;    I  took,  therefore,    out 

oi 


©fmy  pocliet,  the  letters  I  had  obtained. — - 
I  told  her,  that  hy  one,  {he  would  find  herfetf 
entitled  to  a  fmall  credit,  in  cafe  ilie  fhould 
•want  it,  which  would  he  no  inconvenience  to 
me  ;  and  her  taking  it  was  the  only  proof  I 
required  cf  that  friendfliip  which  fhe  had  fo  of- 
ten declared  fbe  favonred  me  with — That  the 
other  letter  was  to  a  gentleman  at  Rouen,  who 
might  be  ferviceahle  to  her  on  her  way — "And 
now,  dear  Mrs.  Verney,"  faid  I,  **  unlefs 
any  thing  more  can  be  devifed  for  your  fer- 
vice,  Mifs  Waverly  and  I  will  lay  farewell  ; 
for  this  patting,  this  fad  parting  wtll  hurt  you 
too  much  ;  and  I  fear" — '*  It  is  true,"  faid 
Ihe,  interrupting  me,  '*  that  it  is  wifer  to  part 
while  we  are  yet  able  — Fanny,  my  mod:  be- 
loved fiirer,  have  pity  upon  yourfelf  and  me, 
and  do  not  dell/oy  me  quite  by  your  affe^ion, 
"which  is  nox  almoil  cruelty." 

Poor  i''anny    threw    her    arm  round  her   lif- 
ter's neck,  and,     with  a   deep   and    convulfivc 

figh,  killed  her,  but  could  not  fpeak.-r ■ 

At  the  fame  moment  Geraidme  gave  me  her 
hand,  on  which  fell,  as  I  prefTed  it  to  my  lips 
the  only  tear  i  have  fhed  for  fome  years;  it 
-cas  cruel  lo   prolong  thi   fcene,    and,    indeed, 

.  almoll  impofiible  to  bear  it — I  therefore  opened 
the  coach  door,  leaped  out,  and  Fanny  Wa- 
\e!ly,  difcngaging  hcrfelf  from  the  children 
with  a  fort  ot  delperate  refclution,  followed  me. 
— Geraldine  was  totally  filent,  and  I  dared  not 

Jook  towards  her— but  the  little  boy  continiicd 
to  call  to  his  aunt  Fanny,  and  to  entreat  her 
not  to  go  from  him,  till  the  two  women  who 
had,  by  this  time,  come  up  with  the  coach, 
^CFC  helped  in  by  Thomas  j  one  of  tliem  veiy 

wifci/ 
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wifely  drew  up  the  coach-window,  and  on 
a  fignal  from  me,  it  drove  very  rapidly 
away. 

I   remained  ftanding   in  the  road,    fupport- 
ing   Mifs  Wavcrly,    who    was    drowned     in 

tears,  and  choaked  by   fpeechlefs  Ibrrow. 

I  fpoke  to  her,  entreating  her  to  bear,  with 
as  much  fortitude  as  Ihe  could,  a  feparation 
that,     however   painful,     would   probably   be 

fliort She  replied,    in  a    voice    broken 

by  fobs — "  God  knows  how  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Bethel,  butifldired  follow  my  inclina* 
tions,  it  fhould  be  (hort  indeed." 

**  We  muft  none  of  us,"  faid  I,  **  follow 
our  inclinations,  when  they  are  in  oppofition 
to  ourduty,  aiy  dear  youn^  friend." 

"  And  yet,"  cried  ihe,  indignantly, 
**  fuch  behaviour  as  I  have  juft  now  witnefTed 
from  Mrs.  Waverly  towards  my  filler, 
ought,  methinks,  to  dilTolve  all  ties  of  duty  " 
— I  was  glad  that  her  anger  redored  her  to 
hcrfelf — 1  knew  it  was  juftly  exciied,  but 
how  juflly  I  could  not  have  believed,  if  Fanny 
had  not  by  degrees  defcribed  to  me  the  whole 
fcene  between  her  mother  and  Geraldi'.ie. — I  will 
not  irritate  your  mind  by  relating  it  ;  -fuf- 
fice  it  to  fay,  that  pride,  avarice  and  infenfi- 
bility,  never  more  effectually  uniteii  to  ren- 
der a  woman  d.nertable  ;  nor  did  ever  angel 
Iheiy- a  more  decided  contrafl  to  an  evil  fpi- 
rit,  than  Geraldine  at  that  trying  moment 
formed  'o  her  mother. 

Weil,    my   dear    Defmond,     it    is  over  ! — - 

GeraUine  is   gone : — To  night  fhe  propof- 

cd  being    at  Salifbjry,  to   mocrow  at  Chich^rf- 

ter,    and     on    Siturday   at;   Britghthclmilone, 

G  5  tunc 
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time  enough  for  the  packet,    which   is  advcr- 
tifed  to  fail  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 

Before  you  receive  this,  therefore,  flie  will 
be    embarked  ;    and   however  you  may  exe- 
crate   the  cruel   neceffity  that    has   compelled 
her  to   fuch  a    ftep,  or  reprobate   as  chimeri- 
cal and  ill-founded,    that  fenfe  of  duty  which 
urged  her  to  obey  this  compulfatory   mandate 
of  V'erney's,  you  will,  now  the  die    is  thrown, 
fubmit  to   what    is     inevitable^— and     perhaps 
the  certainty  that  your  misfortune  is  without 
remedy,    (for  Geraldine's  return  to  her  huf- 
band  you  vi'ill  certainly  confider  as  a  misfor- 
tune,) is  the   only  thing  that  could  teach   you 
to  bear,    or  induce   you    to  attempt  conquer- 
ing  your  regret. Allure  yourfelf,  that  as  to 

her  journey,  (he  has  every  accommodation 
to  render    it     as    tolerable    as,     under    fnch 

circumftances,    it  could  be   made The   pain 

of  her  mind  I  could  not  remove,  but  hope 
and  believe  I  have  exempted  her  from  fuffer- 
ing  much  perPonal  inconvenience. 

And  now,  Defmond,    fince  I  have  as  gra- 

-    dually  as  I  could,    difclofed   this  fudden  and 

|iainful  tranfaflion,    let   me  fpeak  a  word  or 

two  from,    and   of  myfelf. You  are  by 

this  time  convinced,  that  to  come  hither  could 
^nfwer  no  porpofe  as  to  Geraldine,  but  it 
would  certainly  alarm  the  old  lady,  who  has 
got  it  moft  invincibly  fixed  in  her  imagination 
that  you  have  a  dsfign  upon  her  daughter, 
and  have   influenced  her  torefufe  going  to  her 

feuftjandthefirrttimehe  fent  for  her Fanny 

Waverly  has  in  vain  tried  to  difcover  from 
whom  this  intelligence  came  ;  her  mother  hears 
not  your  name  mentioned  with  patience,  and 
Should  you  now  appear  here^    it  is  very  likely 

in 
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in  her  Imprudent  prudence^  to  call  It  pui^fuin^ 
her  daughter  and  infuking  the  family.  It 
•will  be  cruel  too  to  poor  Fanny,  who  could 
only  fee  you  either  by  fteaith  or  by  chance—— 
one  would  be  extremely  improper,  and  the 
other  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  reftora- 
tion  of  her  tranquillity  ;  for  it  i&  eafy  to  fee  (he 
has  entertained  a  partiality  for  you,  Avhich 
her  good  fenfe  and  her  pride  have  alTiiled  her 
to  conquer,  on  the  convidlion  that  you  are  in 

love  with  her  filler for  that    you   certainly 

are  fo,  (he  is,  I  can  perceive,  perfectly  aware, 
though  Ihe  carefully  avoids  ever  hinting  at  it 
to  me. 

Coming  hither  to  meet   me,    is  now  quite 
out  of  the  queftion,  as  I  Ihall  only  be  here  about 

fix  days    more long  enough,   however,    to 

receive  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  hope  will 
tell  me,  that  your  mitid  is  more  fubdued  to 
your  fortune^  than  it  was  ivhen  you  wrote 
Jaft  ;  however,  that  fortune  may  have  be- 
come more  perverfe,  and  that  you  have  deter- 
mined to  fit  down  for  iome  months,  at  lead, 
ijuietly  in  Kent,  where  I  hope  you  will   recover 

your   reafon. Receive    for     that  and   every 

good,  th^  moii  iincere  wifhes  of, 

Your's  mod  truly, 

E.  BETHEL. 

^  P-  S.  I  fiiallleaveLouifa  here,  as  both  flie 
and  Mifs  Waverly  defire  it and  fhall  re- 
turn in  the  Autumn— and  then  the  will  go 
ijaok  with  me  to  Harifisld. 

L  E  T» 
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LETTER    XIV 
TO    MR.   BETHEL, 

Sedgewood,  July  2,    1791. 

GERALDINE  fo  fuddenly  gone  !  and  to 
meet  her  hufband,  who,  when  fhe  arrives  at 
Paris,  will  probably  not  be  there  as  he  propo- 
fed — as  the  event  that  lias  fince  happened, 
the  King  cf  France's  return,  mull:  inevitably 
make  an  alteration  in  thofe  plans,  whatever 
they  were,  that  his  noble  foreign  friends  had 
projeded  for  him—  I  am  in  fuch  a  rtate  of 
mind  that  I  know  not  what  I  write — But  do 
Jiot,  my  dear  Bethel,  hurry  from  Bath  one 
day  fooner  on  my  account,  as  1  have  bufinefs 
Vi'hich  will  inevitably  call  me  from  hence — 
and  I  fhall  fet  out  to- morrow  on  an  abfencc 
of  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  ;  but  as  I  do  not 
knov  exactly  where  I  l"hall  be,  and  (hall  have 
my  letters  fent  after  me  as  ibon  1  do  know,  con- 
tinue to  di:ev5l  hither.  — rl  am  extremely  in- 
terefted  for  Fanny  Waverly  (though  I  am 
psifuaded  you  are  m.illaken  as  to  her  honour- 
mg  me  with  her  partial  eilecm)  and  moll 
heartily   do  I    wiQi   tl^at    you    could  fee  her  in 

the  lame  light  as  )ou  wiih   me   to  do She   de- 

ferves  a  better  fate  than  fhe  will  probably  meet 
with,    if    her   hateful    mother  is  to   dilpofe  of 

her. Oh  !    where   at  this  moment  is    Geral- 

dine  ? to   what  f;  tigues    and  perils  may    flie 

not  be  expofed  ?— — i  thank  you,  however, 
for  all  your  tiiendly  attention  to  her— Would 
10  heaven  1  could  have    been   appnzed   of  her 

going but   that    was    ceitaialy   impoinble 

und  zQ.un  1  tbaok  you  for  domj  all  that  could 

be 
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be  done  on  fuch  fhort  notice. Good  God  1 

what  would  have  been  her  fituation  had  you 
not  been  at  Bath  ? 1  ftiould  never  have  re- 
tained my  fenfes,  had  fhe  departed  on  fuch  a 
journey  without  the  accommodations  you 
contrived  to  collefl  for  her. 

If  I  could  divert  my  mind  a  moment  from 
this  uncafy  fubjed,  I  fhould  call  upon  you 
to  rejoce  with  me,  my  friend,  at  the  calm- 
nefs  and  magnanimity  fbewn  by  the  French 
people,  on  the  re^entrancc    of  the   King  into 

Paris This  will  furely  convince  the  world, 

thiit  tht  Hcody  democracy  oi  Mt.  Burke,  is  not 
a  combination  of  the  fwinifh  multitude,  for 
the  purpofes  of  anarchy,  but  the  affocialion 
of  leafonable    beings,    who  determine  to   be, 

and    deierve     to   be,    free. 1    would  alk 

the  tender-hearted  perfonages  who  afFe6l  to 
be  deeply  hurt  at  the  misfortunes  of  royalty, 
whether  if  this  treachery,  this  violation  of 
oaths  fo  folemnly  given,  had  been  fuccelsful, 
and  the  former  government  rertored  by  force 
of  arms,  the  then  triumphant  monarch 
and  his  ariftocracy,  would,  with  equal  heroifm, 
have  beheld  the  defeat  and  captivity  cf  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people — and  whether  any  indignities 
would  have  hcen  thought  too  degrading,  any  pu- 
nifliment  too  levere  for  them — Then  would  the 
Kingscajl'es'^  have  been  rebuilt,  and  leitrcs  de  • 
cachet  have  re-peopleci  the  dungeons  I 

I  rejoice  as  a  man,    that  it  is  otherwife 

and  1  believe  and  hope,  from  the  prefent 
dilpcfuion  .of  the  pe-^plc,  that  a  permanent 
conitituiion  will  now  foon  be  eftahliflied,  in 
which  all  the  power  to  do  good  (hall  be  leit 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magiil'^ate,  but  none 
o    become  a   defpot. — Some  evils,    however, 

•  Mr    Burke's  name  for  the  Eaflile, 

mud 
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muft  be  felt  before  this  great  work 
can  be  completed — and,  perhaps,  fome  blood 
ftill  ftied ;  but  when  all  the  ill  that  has  yet 
happened  (allowing  even  the  mod  exaggerated 
accounts  of  it  to  be  as  true)  is  compared  with 
the  calamities  of  only  one  campaign  in  Ame- 
rica, for  a  point  which  at  lad  we  did  not 
carry,  and  ought  not  to  have  attempted  ; 
I  own  I  am  aftoniftied  at  the  effrontery  of  our 
minifterial  declaimers,  who  having  fup- 
ported  the  one,  have  dared  to  execrate  the 
other. 

Shall  you  hear  of  Geraldine  ? — Are  there 
any  hopes  of  her  writing  to  me  ? — Did 
fhc  mention  me  on  the  day  of  her  de- 
parture ? — Oh  !  what  would  I  not  give  for 
one,  only  one  line  from  her,  to  fay  (he 
is  fafe  in  France— —Yet  how  can  fhe  be  fafe 
any  where  while  in  the  power  of  fuch  a 
man  as  Verney  ? — And  how  could  her  mo- 
ther compel  her  to  put  herfelf  into  it  a  fe- 
cond  time  ? 

You  need  not  apprehend  my  now  vlfiting 
Bath,  againfl:  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
your  letter,  you  remonilrate  as  gravely  as 
if  you  fuppofed  I  fhould  really  fet  out  to 
fee  where  Geraldine  had  been — the  evil 
confequences  of  it  I  own  I  cannot  imagine-; 
for,  as  It   is  known  ihe  is  not  there,    it  could 

hardly    be   fuppofed    I  came  after   her. 

However,  as  you  are  fo  foon  leaving  it, 
as  I  have  really  bufinefs  elfcwhere,  and 
may,  perhaps,  foon  fee  you  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  a  journey  thither  now  is  quite 
out  of  thr  quciiion, 

,  If   you    write    by    the    return    of  the  pod, 
iperhaps  your  letter  may  ftill   find  me  iiere, 

for 
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for  I  am  not  at  all  well  j  and  though  I  have 
had  fometimes  thoughts  of  fetting  out  to- 
morrow, as  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  my  letter,  yet  I  now  believe  it  as  likely 
1  may  defer  my  journey  for  fomc  days. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Bethel, 

Your's  ever, 

LIONEL  DESMONDj 


LET. 


LETTER      XV. 
TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

July  6th,  1791. 

ARE  you  quite  candid  with  me,  Def- 
niond  ? — And  are  you  really  going,  you 
know  not  when,  you  know  not  whither  ? — 
Is  it  quite  like  my  friend,  even  under  the 
influence  of  this  unhappy  paliJon,  to  be  fo 
very  unfettled  in  his  plans  ? — It  is  however, 
more  unlike  hi.n  to  be  difingenuous  ! — More 
unlike  him,  to  take  a  ftep  the  mod  injurious, 
that  can  he  devifed,  to  Geraldine  ! — I  mean 
going  to  France  in  purfuit  of  her — You  fure- 
ly  cannot  be  fo  indilcreet,  nay,  I  will  call  it 
io  cruel  as  to  meditate  this.— You  tell  me, 
that  if  I  write  by  the  return  of  the  port,  you 
(hall,  on  fecond  thoughts  probably  receive, 
my  letter  at  Sedgewood — I  write,  therefore  ; 
and  I  conjure  you  if  you  read  it  in  England, 
let  nothing  induce  you  to  crofs  the  Channel 
till  you  are  afTured  that  Geraldine  is  with  her 
hufband,  and  til!  there  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger of  thofe  reports  gaining  ground,  which, 
(I  cannot  conjecture  how,.)  have  certainly 
got  into  circulation  here  of  your  attachment 
to  her. 

On  the  fuppoiition,  thereforej  that  you 
forefce  all  this,  and  that  the  indccilion  and 
confullon  of  your  lad;  letter,  arofe,  not  from 
any  projc61.  of  this  kind,  but  merely  from 
the  painful  feniations  occafioned  by  ihe  firft 
(hock    of    Geraldine's    departure  1   write    a« 

ycu 
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you  defire,  by  the  return  of  the  poft,  and 
direft  my  letter  to  Scdgewood. 

To  anfwer  firfl:  your  queftions — Geraldine 
has  not  yet  written  to  me;  but  (he  affured 
me  l>ie  would  write  the  moment  her  t-mbar- 
kation  was  certain,  and  again  from  Dieppe, 
by  the  return  of  the  packet. — Thefe  letters, 
therefore,  I  hourly  expe6l — I  have  very  anx- 
ioufly  watched  the  wind  ever  fince  the  day, 
•when  it  was  probable,  (he  would  reach  the 
coaft,  and  till  Thurfday  it  has  been  exa6l!y 
contrary,  and  fo  high  that  I  am  pcrfuaded 
fhe  did  not  fail  before  that  day,  though,  from 
the  change  fmce,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  fhe  is  by  this  time  far  on  her  way  to 
Paris. 

You  enquire,  whether,  on  the  day  of  her 
departure,  Geraldine  fpcke  of  you  ? — Yes  k 
my  friend  ;  but  it  was  with  that  guarded  pro- 
priety her  fituation  demanded. — She  fpoke  of 
her  obligations  to  you  ;  (lie  exp  efled  the  mcfl: 
earnefl:  wilhes  for  your  happinels,  and  .faid, 
**  When  1  am  fettled  in  France,  if, 
indeed,  I"  am  to  be  fettled,  i  fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  troubling  Air.  Defn.ond  with  a 
letter." — A  faint  blufh  trembled  on  her  cheek, 
and  her  voice  faultered  as  fhe  added,  "  He 
fpokc  I  think,  of  being  foon  in  France  himfclf, 
do  you  think  he  intends  it. 

I  replied,  that  you  had  talked  of  it  to  me 
in  your  letter,  but  that  I  knew  nothing 
certainly. — 1  faw  that  all  the  confcquences 
of  your  going  vvhcn  fhe  did,  occurred  to  her, 
yet,  perhaps,  flie  fecretly,  and  uitiiout  daring 
to  avow  it  even  to  herfelf,  wiflied  you  inight, 
while  fhe  perfuaded  herfelf  Ihe  feared  it — 'To 
cie,  however,  ftie  fpoke  of  it  no  more ;    but 

fimply 
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{imply  dcfired  her  compliments  and  good  wifli- 
es  to  you  almofl:  the  moment  flie  bade  adieu 
to  me  and  her  fifter — This  I  did  not  mention 
to  you  before,  nor  ftiould  I  have  done  it 
now,  but  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  fincere 
•when  you  qaedion  me  :  yet,  as  you  fome- 
times  proteR-,  thougli  I  think,  you  are  not 
uniformly  confiftent  in  your  declarations,  that 
you  do  not  even  wifli  (he  fliould  fed  for  yon 
a  partiality  which,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of 
its  impropriety,  might  render  her  more  unhap- 
py ;  I  wonder  you  fliould  afk  what  you  do 
not  define  to  know. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wiflics  to  promote 
me  to  the  favor  of  Mifs  Waverly,  but  have 
you  fufficiently    confidered    the  difference     of 

our  ages 1  am,    alas  !    in  my  fortieth  year 

— I  believe  Fanny  is  not  two-and  twenty  ; 
and  if  I  did  not  greatly  fufped  that  her 
little  flattering  heart  has  felt  more  than 
m:re  friendship  for  you,  I  could  never  hope 
to  become  acceptable  to  a  young  womarx 
furrounded  as  flie  is,  with  flattery  and  admi- 
ration ;  or,  admitting  it  probable,  would  it 
l^e  very  di'crcet  in  me  to  give  l^ouifa  a  mo- 
ther-in-law not  above  eleven  years  older  than 
herfelf— No,  my  dear  Defmond,  1  mufl:  not 
think   of  nymphs  of  twenty-one. 

Your  uncle  Danby,  who  is  the  mofl:  pro- 
found politician  that  frequents  the  coiTee-houf- 
cs  of  this  news-demanding  and  ne-vs-aflFotd- 
ing  city,  has,  within  this  lafl  fortnight,  been 
very  folicitoufly  enquiring  of  me  about  you; 
nor  could  his  curioflty  relative  to  your  mo- 
tions, have  been  fuperceded  by  any  thing  but 
his  greater  anxiety  about  the  motions  ot  the 
ICing   of  Frapce — Now   he   is  fo  entirely  en- 

groflTed 
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grofTcd  by  his  lamenlations  over  difappointed 
treachery,  and  fo  concerned  that  the  intended 
evafion  of  Louis  X^  I  which  would  have 
plunged  France,  if  not  ajl  Europe,  into  an 
immediate  war,  has  failed,  that  he  has  not  a 
mind  capacious  enough  to  attend  to  your  inte* 
reds  too,  and  therefore  is  content  to  let  you 
be  as  romantic  and  abfurd  as  you  pieafe,  till 
it  is  decided  whether  th«  French  will  receive 
their  king  again,  or  immediately  declare  the 
nation  a  republic. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fpcculation  Important  enough 
to  occupy  a  more  enlarged  and  enlightened 
undtiflanding  than  that  of  the  good  Major  ; 
and  never  were  the  eyes  of  the  European  na- 
tions fixed  on  a  more  interefling  fpe<Slacle. 

The  Major  and  I  differ  lefs  on  the  fubjefl  of 
politics  than  on  any  ether,  though  on  that  we 
are  far  from  thinking  alike  ;  it  is,  however, 
the  only  kind  of  converfation  I  can  long  hold 
with  him  ;  bccaufe  in  all  tli^it  relates  to  com- 
mon life,  there  is  in  h  s  ideas  and  expreifions, 
a  hardnefs  and  coarfcneis  thai  fometimes 
fliocks  and  always  repulfcs  me.  —Swift,  I  think, 
in  one  of  his  mofl  miianihropic  humours, 
fays,  while  he  execrates  th,-  human  race  ia 
general,  that  he  ftill  loves  John  and  Thomas. 
—-There  is  fomcihing  in  Mnjor  Danby  juft  the 
reverie  of  this  ;  he  would  not  care  it  John  and 
Thomas,  with  v/hom  he  has  been  living  in 
habits  of  friendly  intercourfe,  were  to  be  hang- 
ed to-morrow  ;  but  he  is  extremely  felicitous 
for  the  fate  of  nations  of  which  he  knows  not, 
nor  is  ever  likely  to  know  one  individual— 
But  even  there,  it  is  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  land,  for  whom  his  folicitudc  is  called 
jforth  f  for  as  for  les  gens  du  commune    he  thinks 
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they  are  by  no  means  worth  the  attention  of'a 
man  of  fenfe  and  fortune  i  and  that  the  world 
was  made  for  thofe  only,  to  whom  chance  has 
given  the  means  of  enjoying  a  good  table, 
and  certain  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
for  which  he  has  a  very  decided  rcliPn. 

Of  courfc  theprefeni  arrangements  in  France 
are  very  obnoxious  to  him  ;  and  he  colieds 
round  him  a  little  band  of  minor  politicians, 
who  have  an  high  opinion  of  his  Oigacity, 
and  who  have  adopted,  from  Mr.  Burke,  un- 
der his  aufpices,  the  opinion,  that  if  fome 
fortunate  event,  (fueh  as  the  combination  of 
crowned  heads;  does  not  reAore  to  the  French 
»heir  former  government,  there  will  be  a  blank 
in  that  portion  of  the  map  of  Europe  that  nvas 
France. 

The  terrors  for  the  lives  of  the  rojal  family, 
which  thefe  perfons  affc*Sled  to  entertain  have 
now  fubfided  ;  but  the  lamentations  over  their 
imprifonment,  as  it  is  termed,  are  become 
more  clamorous  than  ever.-~'i'o  unprejudiced 
minds,  however,  the  condu£l  of  the  French, 
on  the  return  of  their  iil-adviicd  monarch, 
has  certainly  fomething  great  and  noble  in  it — 
I  own  I  am  one  of  thofe  Who  wilh  that  this 
magnanimity  of  chara<Sier  may  be  followed  by 
a  fteady  and  well  directed  purfuit  of  the  pre- 
fent  great  object,  the  formation  of  a  conftituti- 
on,  that,  without  its  defef^s,  may  unite  all 
the  advantages  peculiar  to  that  of  England, 
which,  even  with  thofe  flaws  and  imperfe^li- 
ons,  is  undoubtedly  the  beiT:  in  the  world — So 
far,  at  lead,  it  may  be  faid  to  deferve  that  cha- 
rader,  as  it  feems  to  fecure,  belter  than  any 
other,  two  great  objects  difcordant  in  their  na- 
ture,   and  therefore   not   often    very  peaceful 

neighbours 


frtlghbours— I  mean  the  dignity  of  the  ftate, 
iind  the  privileges  of  the  people — It  has  not  on- 
ly been  long  our  national  boaft,  but  admired 
and  analized  by  foreigners  Of  the  moft  enlarged 
and  enlightened  underftanding. — You  will  tell 
me,  pc'haps,  that  i?  is  beautiful  in  theory, 
but  defective  in  pra6licc  ;  and  are  not  even 
the  ordinances  of  God  expofed  to  a  fimilar  ob- 
jection ? — \V  e  have,  indeed,  a  marvellous 
proof  that  our  conftitution  has  inherent  excel- 
lence in  no  common  degree  ;  when  we  find  it,  _ 
even  in  the  days  of  luxury  and  corruption,  fo' 
Far  lufF.cicnt  for  all  the  great  purpofes  of  focie- 
ty  ;  that  amidrt  all  our  complaints,  it  may, 
I  believe,  be  truly  aflerted,  that  in  no  age  or 
country,  has  there  exifted  a  people,  to  whom 
general  happinefs  has  been  more  fairly  diflribu"- 
ted,  than  it  is  among  the  Englifh  of  the  pre-' 
fent  day. 

I  believe  you  are  fo  far  gone,  my  dear  Def- 
mond,  in  what  are  called  (but,  I  think,  im- 
properly called)  the  ne%u  doBrines,  that  you 
•would  conte  1:  this  opinion  with  me,  were  yoii 
not  juft  now  in  a  Hate  of  mind  that  renders 
every  other  concern,  but  thofe  of  Geraldine, 
indifferent  to  }ou,-*-I  am  afraid  my  friend's 
patnotifm  is  fo  inert,  at  prefent,  that  he  would 
not  care  if  all  the  world  were  enflaved,  fo  Ge- 
raldine was  but  free  ---However,  }ou  wi)l  re* 
Collcft,  that  whenever  you  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  enter  theliAson  the  ether  fide,  I  am 
ready  to  meet  you  with  all  your  natural  acute- 
ncfs,  and  the  gid  ot  your  Frencii  friends,  on 
this  ground;  the  _general  good  of  tiie  l^ntifli 
tomntution  —This,  fuiely,  does  not  leffen,  in 
your  mind,  my  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  the 
Tvholc  human   race--~It:  does  r.oi  make  you  fup- 

po.e. 
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pofe,  that  bccaufe  I  think  our  form  of  govern- 
ment good,  I  do  not,  therefore,  allow,  that 
there  ma  be  a  better;  nor  that  I  am  jealoua 
kft  a  neighbouring  nation  (hould  find  that 
better, — At  the  fame  time,  I  am  compelled  to 
fay,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  national  af- 
fembly,  fincc  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  gives  me 
too  little  reafon  to  believe  they  will—-!  dread 
the  want  of  unanimity— The  want  of  fomc 
great  leading  mind,  to  collc6l  and  condenfc 
the  patriotic  intentions  and  views  of  thofe  who 
really  wilh  only  the  falvation  of  their  country 
— Tne  defpotifm  of  fuperior  ability  is,  after  all, 
ncccffary  ;  and  it  is  the  only  defpotilm  to 
vhich  reafonaMe  beings  ought  to  fubmit. 

Enough  of  pohtics — Now,  again,  to  do- 
tneftic  concerns — though  you  give  me  but  lit- 
tle hope,  in  the  vague  way  in  which  you  write 
of  meeting  you  in  Kent  ;  1  ihali  in  a  few  days, 
fet  out  on  my  return  home  In  leaving  this 
place,  after  fo  !on_f^  a  flav,  I  regret  nobody 
but  my  ^air  Fanny  Waverly  ;  yet,  indeed, 
Defmond,  I  am  n-  t  m  love  with  her.  1  Ihall 
not,  however,  go  from  henct,  till  fome  ac- 
counts arc  ohtaintd  oi  Gcialdine,  which, 
■whenever  they  arrive,  I  will  tianfmit  to  you  by 
the  quickeft  coriveyance,  not  vit'irtandmg  all 
the  confufion  of  that  part  of  your  letter  which 
talks  of  your  addrefs.  Again,  I  afk  you,  are 
you  a£ling  witli  your  ulual  ingenuous  confi- 
dence towards  your  friend  ? 

E.  BETHEL. 

LET- 
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LETTER    XVI. 
TO    MRS.    VERNEY. 

Bath,  July,  l8,  1791 

WHERE  arc  you,  my  dear  fifter  ?  an<l 
how  fViall  I  quiet  my  anxiety  about  you  ?  While 
Mr.  Bethel  was  here,  I  could  endure  it  better, 
becaufe  he  had  patience  to  liften  to  my  eager, 
and  fometimes  childifh  inquiries,  and  to  con- 
vince me,  by  reafon  and  argument,  that  there 
■was  not  time  to  hear  from  you,  or  that  a 
thoufand  circumftances  might  arife,  from 
winds  and  polls,  to  delay  your  letters,  but  now 
that  he  has  been  gone  two  days,  I  find  myfclf 
jnfupportably  wretched,  and  I  feel  my  wrctch- 
ednefs  the  more,  becaufe  I  am  compelled  to 
conceal  it. 

My   brother  was   married   yeflerday,  and  is 
departed  with  his  bride  for  Bexly  Hill,  vhere 
his    mother  and    mine,     with   your  unhappy 
Fanny,    are  to  meet  them  in   a  few  days — I 
am  heartily  glad   the  ceremony   is  over,    and 
this  very  important  matter,    which   has  fo  long 
occupied  and  agitated  my  mother,  at  length  ar- 
ranged.     As  her    fon   cannot   be  unmarried, 
(which  he  will  probably  dcfire  to   be  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  from  mere  ficklenefs  of  difpo- 
fition)  (he  will  now  fancy   him  fettled   in  the 
world,     and    I   hope  be   more    fettled   herfelf, 
though  I  have   lately  learned,  that   Mrs.  Fair- 
fax, who,   to  the  laft  moment,  murmured   in- 
ternally, at  giving  her  daughter  tea  common- 
er, (though  his  fortune   reconciled  her   to  the 
deficiency)  is  plotting  with  my   mother,    and 

making 
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making  intcreft  with  all  hei  great  friends,  td 
procure  for  Mr.  Waverly  an  Irjfti  peerage—— 
The  preamble  to  the  patent  will  apply  with  in- 
finite propriety  to  my  brother,  when  it  fpeaks 
of/6/.f  good  fervices  to  his  country— 'However  f  in  the 
plentiful  fhowers  of  new  coronets  which  dai- 
ly fall,  one,  I  doubt  not,  will  find  its  way  to 
his  head  ;  but,  I  fuppofe,  a  great  difficulty 
will  be  to  determine  what  title   he  (hall  ailumc 

Every  pretty  name,    and  words  of  elegant 

termination,    m'ville,    and  wcjc/,  zndion,  and 
fordy  and  bury^  and  wick,     feem  to  be  already 
monopolized  and   engaged  ;    but,     if  he  were 
not  my  brother,    I  fhould    venture  to    propofc 
the  very  proper   appellation  of   Baron  Weafber- 
cock— Now  don'r,  my  dear    Tcraldine,    put  on 
an  air  of  difpleafure  ;    I  would  not  be  flippant 
about  tbcfe  relations  of  ours,  though  the  whole 
courtlhip  that  preceded  rhs   marriage  has  been 
to   me   ,1  courfc  of   inexprelTiI)le    torment;    but 
when    I  refli'cl  on  their  '^ehaviour  to  you, 
find  it    impoifible    to   command    myfelf — The 
cold,    fupercilious  infolence  of  that  antiquated 
"piece  of  afFeStion,  Mrs   t-'airfax,     with  whom, 
there  is  no  crime  fo  great  as  being  in   inconve- 
nient circumflances  ;     nor  any  recoinniendati- 
on  (o    irrefiUible  a>  riches  and     itit-  -The  pride 
and  arrogance  of  her  eldeft  daug  ;te^,  now  my 
filler-in-law,   who,    under  an  .frected  a;id   over 
acied  mildnefb  of  manners,    believes  that  the 
world  was    made  only  to  do   homage    to   her 
charms  ;    and  tiie  yet  more  ofFcnfive  conceit  cf 
Anaftatia,    whofe  whipt  fyllabubs  of  fcicnce  fhe 
compels    e\'erv   one    to   taile   and   to   admire, 
form  together  fi'ch  a  group,    as  it    is  quite   im- 
poPiihle   not  lo   fly  from   if  one   could.— But  I, 
alas  !    am  chained  to  it     under  pain   of  being 
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**  put  into  cverlafting  hberty" — for,  I  believe, 
•were  my  mother  to  know  how  very  much 
I  diflike  thefc  people,  Ihe  would,  without 
much  coiopun6tion,  difcard  me,  and  put  me 
to  board  foiTiewhere  or  other  on  the  interefl: 
of  my  foitune — and  can  I  wonder  at  this  af- 
ter her  behaviour  to  you  ? 

You  tell  me;  however,  that  I  ought  to  bear 
whatever  is  nifli£led  by  a  parent's  hand  ;  and 
fo,  my  dear  Geraldine,  I  aai  learnmg  as  fall 
as  I  can,  to  check  the  natural  inipetuofuy 
ot  my  nature,  and  finhten  on  one  cheeh^  to  turn 
the  other.— \  will  not  indulge  any  of  thofe  fa-' 
tiricai  failles  that  you  have  (o  often  difap- 
.proved,  but  grow  'bftly,  fweetiy  fcntimental, 
like  the  amiable  Anailacia  ;  and,  when  Ihe  is 
colleding  round  her  all  the  men  in  the  room 
(whether  old  or  young,  ugly  or  handfome, 
fools  or  wits)  by  the  pretty  languilhing  airs 
(lie  gives  herfelf,  and  totally  negleOiing  everv 
one  elfe,  with  a  rude  indifference,  ab  to  then" 
opinions,  which  is  often  exirei"n;;ly  Ihocking  ; 
I  will  v;ry  humbly  take  my  llation  behind  her, 
and  lludy  thofe  inimitable  graces  wliich  ren- 
der her  fo  attratVive. — She  treats  me  like  an 
infignihcint  ciiild— and  fometimcs  in  the  drav.'- 
ling  quality  tone,  which  fhe  affe^vts,  fpcakinj 
in  the  root  of  her  mouth  as  if  ilie  had  loir  her 
palate,  (he  calls  me  poor,    dear  little  Fanny  I 

Cerrainly    I    have    not    twenty    thoufand 

pounds  as  Ihe  has — nor  have  I  a  genius  to 
vvrite  charades,  fongs  and  fonnets — nor  to  act 
plays,  and  read  in  pubhc.-— 1  hope,  however, 
you  don't  think  I  fay  all  this  from  envy,  for 
I  affure  you,  that  with  her  humble  three  thoa- 
fand  pounds,  and  inferior  advantages  of  every 
kind,    poor,    dea^,    little     Fanny     would    not 

Vol.  II.  H  chant-e 
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change  with  the    accompHftied    Anailatia. — 1 
never  fcemed  much   worth  her  notice  in  any 
way,  not  even  an  ohje£t  of  her  contemptuous 
pity,    till   Mr.    Bethel    (hewed    me    fo   much 
fiiendly  attention,  and  was  fo  much  with  me. 
— Mr.   l^etliel   is,    you   know,    related   to   the 
Fairfax  family,  and  though   it   is  well   under- 
ilood  that  he  does  not   intend   to  marry  again, 
and  is,  on  account  of  his  two  children,  a  man 
whom    Mifs  Anadatia    would    not   accept  of, 
yet  could  Ihe  not  bear  the  preference    he   has. 
always   fhcwn   me  ;    and   has  (ometimes   been 
unable  to  reprcfs  her   indignation  at  his  want 
of    tafls. — Since    he  has   been   gone,    fhe  has 
perceived   the  dejection    of    my     fpirits,    and 
w^henevcr  fhe  has  had  an  opportunity  has  af- 
fected to  condole  with  me  on  the  departure  of 
my/age  lovev — and  my   difnppoiiiiinetii. — It  is  in 
fuch  converfation,    if  convet'ation  it   may  be 
called,  that  I  am   to  pafs  the  tedious  days  of 
the  next  n;cnth,  with  the  new  married  couple, 
and   their    relations  and   acquaintance. — Oh  ! 
Geraldine,   why  cannot   I   dedicate  ihefc  days 
to  you  ? 

Mr,  Bethel  is  gone  back  to  liis  houfe  in 
Kent ;  he  told  me  fonie  time  before  the  cruel 
event  of  your  being  fent  for  to  France,  that 
his  friend  DeOnond  was,  he  believed,  coming 
to  Bath  :  but  the  moft  unaccountable  circum- 
flance  of  my  mother's  fufpicions  being  excit- 
ed about  him,  has,  as  1  gather  from  Mr. 
Bethel's   hints,    entirely    put    an   end    to    that 

projciSl and  h=e   is   now  gone,  his  iricnd 

knovvs  net  whitlier  ;  but  he  fays,  moft  pro- 
bably into  the  North  ot  England  (where  he 
has  many  connexions  J  for  tlie  rc:l  of  tlie 
Summer. 

I  o^vn 
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I  own  I  regret,  though  peihaps  I  ought  ra- 
ther to  rejoice  at,  not  feeing  him  here  ;  but 
do  not  fancy,  my  dear  fifter,  that  this  wilh 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  that  partiahty  for 
Dcfmond,  which  1  was  once  flmple  enough 
to  indulge,  and  partly  to  avow — No  predilec- 
tion of  that  fort  can  laft  long,  after  a  convic- 
tion of  its  never  being  returned,  and  I  mud 
have  the  mofl  perfe6l  conviQion  of  that,  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Defmond,  who'e  heart  is  cer- 
tainly devoted  to  another — -though  who  tliat 
other  is,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  for  neither  of  us 
to  enquire. 
•    The   idle   rumours  that  had   been  fpread  on 

that  fu  ^je£l^,  are  now  dving  away. Other 

Hones,  equally  gratifying  to  the  curious  ma- 
lignity of  the  people,  who  call  themfelves  the 
w^orld,  have  fucceeded  i  and  except  fome  far- 
cafms  on  the  part  of  A-Irs  Fairfax- — fome  af- 
fected concern  on  that  of  ivfifs  AuadsMa,  and 
fome  airs  of  confequential  ar^d  myilerious  ap- 
prehenfion  from  the  new  Airs.  Wavcrly,  I 
have  h;ard  nothing  about  Defaio  rd's  Welch 
expedition,  on  which  you  will  therefore,  i 
hope,  make  yourfilf  eafy. 

One  of  the  ftorics  that  for  fome  days  en- 
grofled  the  converfation  of  the  Bath  circles, 
till  It  was  fupeiceded  yeflerday  by  the  fplendid 
wedding  of  Mr.  Waverly,  was  the  fad  cala- 
mity that  has  befail-n  poor  Mifs  PLlford  ;  you 
know,  I  believe,  tliat  fix  or  eight  weeks  fince, 
{he  departed  (rom  hence  in  order  to  make  her 
ufi.ial  Summer  four  among  her  illutJrIous 
friends,  for  the  la.l  time  before  her  marriage  ; 
and  having  llald  a  week  with  one  friend,  and 
a  week  wnh  .anotliei,  and  ten  days  with  a 
third,  her  lover,  Dr,  M'DoNgal,  was  to  have 
H  2  n-.t 
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met  her  at  the  moll  northern  of  thefe  vlfits, 
and  with  no  other  guard,  "  Tave  her  own  pu- 
rity"— Ihe  was  to  entrufl:  herielf  to  him  to  go 
into  ifcotland,  where  his  family  refide,  and 
Avhere  Ihe  was  to  have  become  Mrs.  M*Dou- 
gal. 

As  none  of  thofc  friends,  with  whom  fhc 
formerly  correfponded,  heard  from  her,  they 
concluded  that  thefe  arrangements  were  prof- 
peroufly  fucceeding;  and  within  thefe  ten  or 
fourteen  days,  they  have  been  looking  with 
impatience  for  an  account  of  the  celebration 
at  Edinburgh  of  thefe  happy  nuptials — When 
iuddenly  a  report  prevails  among  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Do£lor,  that  on  his  arrival  four 
or  five  weeks  fmce,  at  the  feat  of  his 
Father's,  from  whence  he  was  to  have  met 
his  future  bride  at  York,  he  received  the  very 
unexpected  intelligence,  that  an  uncle  who 
had  been  many  years  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  he  had  a  wife  and  a  Ton,  and  from  whofe 
riches  no  expectations  were  therefore  formed, 
had  buried  both  within  the  courfe  of  eigh- 
teen months,  and  at  length  followed  them 
himfelf,  leaving  about  forty  thoufand  pounds 
between  Dj.  Al'Dougal  and  his  filter,  a 
widow,  not  young,  and  without  children — 
fo  that  it  was  probable  the  Do6lor  would 
pofTefs  the  whole. — In  confequence  of  this  ac- 
cumulation of  good  fortune,  report  goes  on 
to  fay,  that  Mifs  Elford  has  lolt  her  admirer, 
who  now  feels  it  unncceliary  to  unite  himfelf 
to  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  love,  in  or- 
der to  forward  his  intcretl  in  his  profeifion 
. — and  that  the  deferted  damfcl,  in  the  laft 
defpair  at  this  difappoimment,  cannot  bear 
to  ibew  herlclf  in  a  place  which  fhe  Icfi  with 

fuch 
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fuch  very  different  hopes,  but  Has  hid  heiTeif 
and  her  blarted  expectations  in  feme  remote 
part  of  England, 

It  is  at  once  amuung  and  mortifying,  to 
remark  the  fecret  pleafure  with  which  the  /&/- 
difmit  friends  of  poor  Mils  Klford  ralate  this. 
— The  day  before  Mr.  Waverly's  marriage, 
an  afiembly,  chiefly,  confifling  of  the  tabbies, 
who  are  the  delight  of  my  mother  and  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  was  held  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter; 
and  while  amid  their  cards,  tliis  fertile  fubject 
was  introduced,  I  could  not  but  fmite  at, 
while  I  regret,  the  fallacy  of  profcffed  friend- 
fhip,  and  the  wonderful  malignity  of  human 
nature. — The  good  fortune  of  Dr.  M'Dourra!, 
railed  all  their  fpleen. — Yet  I  could  fee  tliat 
they  fecretly  rejoiced,  that  their  **  wortiiy 
friend>"  A4irs  EUord,  was  not  to  fliare  it, 
M'hile  as  if  to  revenge  lier  caufe,  they  loaded 
the  poor  Do6lor  with  every  abuGve  epithet 
which  their  fertile  maiice  could  fuggeil — and 
with  the  mofl  fulfome  nffedation  of  pity  towards 
the  deferted  Ariadne,  they  exprelT^d  a  terrible 
abhorrence  of  the  cruelty  of  this  modern  The- 
feus  ;  who  had,  as  one  of  them  afiirmed, 
left  her  in  a  dreary  part  of  Scotland,  where 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  her  ;  but  where, 
inflead  of  himfelf,  (he  was  faluted  by  a  cold 
letter,  taking  leave  of  her  for  ever — part  of 
which  letter  this  well-informed  gentl:womaii 
even  repeated, 

I  oblcrved,  that  during  this  converfation, 
my  mother,  who  in  fuch  fort  of  confabula- 
tions is  ftidom  backward,  was  unufually  re- 
ferved— fhe  faid  it  ryug!:t  be  all  very  true,  for 
(he  had  no  intelligence  from  dear  Philadelphia 
to  the  contrary  ;    but  ftiil  Ihe  was  willing  to 
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hope  for  the  heji. — You  muft  agree  with  me, 
my  dear  fifter,    that   my  mother  is   not  very 
apt  to   keep  to   herfelf  her  knowledge  on  any 
topic,  particuhTrly  when  (lie  fancies,  or  knows, 
Ihe  pofTefTes,  on  the  lubjecl  in  difcuffion,   more 
information   than    thofe   who   are  fpeaking  of 
it — Neverihelefs,    I    am    convinced,    that  ftie 
on  this   knows   a    great  deal    more   than   fhe 
chufes  to  tell ;    and  has,  for  once,    fome  rca- 
ion   for   fiience,    fo   ftrong  as   to  conquer  her 
defire  of  giving   her  knowledge   to  her  admir- 
ing auditors. — How    flie  ftiould  come    by  this 
iniormatlon,  indeed,  I  cannot  guefs  ;    or  why, 
if  (he  correfponds  with   her  dear  Philadelphia, 
it  fhould  all   of  a  fudden   be   kept   fo  profound 
a    fccret— But   conjedurcs  on   this    head    are 
nfelefs,  nor  is  it  a  matter  that  much  deferves 
the  trouble  of  inveftigation. — My  mother,  per- 
haps,  having   changed    her   bofom   friend    (for 
one,     of    what   the    conmion    people    call    a 
crony,  (he  nuifl:  always  have)    has  a   mind  to 
difmiis  her  quietly,  and  not  b^  joininsj  in  any 
farcafni  again!!:  her,   irritate  her  (efpecially  in 
"thefc  very   irritable  moments)    to   difclofe   the 
purport    of  thefe   long   conferences   which    (he 
and   Mifs  Elrord   ufed  to  have  toget/ier  ;    dur- 
iing  wliicb,    I  believe,    there  vTas   no  tranfac- 
tion  of  her  pall  iifc  that  fhe  did  not  relate  to  this 
dear  Philadelphia  ;     nor  any   meafures   tor  her 
future  condud,  in  regard   to  her  family,    that 
fhe  was   not   fuffered  to  di£tat:e.— The  elderly 
ladies   have   a    mortal   averfion   to  great  inti- 
macy between  two  girb—and  many  have  been 
the  chidings  and  remonflraices  i  have  endured, 
for  walking  and    whifpering  and   gigling    with 
?he  young  people  of  my  own  age,    who  have 
happened  to   be   thrown  in   my   way. — 'Twas 

for 
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for  no  good,  my  mother  ufcd  to  fay,  that 
thefe  violent  intimacies  fubfilkd — I  wonder 
what  good  ever  arifes  from  the  caballing  of 
a  dowager,  and  an  old  fpinfter — I  dare  fay, 
it  thefe  conferences  could  he  fairly  related, 
thofe  of  the  Aliffes  would  be  found  the  moft 
innocent  of  the  two;  for  theirs,  I  believe, 
generally  turns  upon  the  topic  of  gaiety,  va- 
nity and  love— and  thofe  of  the  ladies  of  a 
certain  age,  upon  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
LUTcharitai}lenc's. 

Ah  !  my  deared  filler,  while  I  am  writing 
all  this  where  are  you  ?  Your  fliort  incoherent 
letter*  informed  me,  indeed,  that  you  were 
fafe  as  far  as  Rouen  ;  but  what  has  happened 
fines  ?  —I  tremble  at  every  fentence  of  French 
news  ;  and  the  people  among  whom  1  live 
are  fuch  inveterate  and  decided  enemies  to 
the  revolution,  that  they  exaggerate  wicH 
malicious  delight,  all  the.  mifchief  they  hear 
ot,  and  reprefent  the  place  whither  you  are 
going  as  a  fccne  of  anatchy,  famine,  and 
bloodlhed  — -1  have  heard  lloiies  that  I  am 
fure  are  improbable,  and  I  hope  impoffible--- 
and  u'hen  my  mother,  the  other  day,  was 
relating  one  of  them  "  on  the  authority  of 
a  dear  friend,  cf  a  dear  friend  of  her?,  a  Lord 
fomebody,  jufl  come  through  Taris  in  his  way 
from  Itaiy"— I  could  not  helji  faying---**  And 
you  believe  all  tlii*  Madam  ?  ' 

*'  Believe  it  girl  ?  — -yes  to  be  fure-— I  not 
only  believe,  but  know  it.'' 

*•  And  yet,  Midam,  it  Was  at  fuch  a  time, 
and  configncd  to  fuch  a  man  as  your  fon-in- 
law,  Verney,  that  you  infilled  upon  fending 
your  daughier,  Geraldine,  to  Paru." 

*  which  docs  not  a^r-pear, 

I  don't. 
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I  don't  know  that  I  ever  recolle<fl;  feeing  my 
mother  fo  angry,  nor  can  I  guefs  when  her 
indignation  for  my  impertinence  would  have 
fubfuied — if  luckily  for  me,  the  upholilcrer 
had  not  that  moment  entered  with  the  patterns 
of  fome  linens  and  chintz  of  which  the  new 
furniture  at  Bexley  Hill  is  to  confifl. — Her 
daughter  Geraldine,  and  her  daughter  Fanny, 
were  in  a  moment  equally  forgotten ;  and 
Hie  fent  in  a  great  hurry  for  her  fon  to 
call  a  council  with  Mifs  Fairfax  on  this  im- 
portant point.- A  very  ferious  debate    en- 

I'ued,  which,  as  Mr.  Waverly  was  of  the 
party,  I  knew  would  not  very  fpeedily  end  : 
and  before  they  could  fettle  the  firfl:  queflion, 
whether  the  chintz  furniture  of  the  weft  bed 
cliambcr  fliould  be  lined  with  fky  blue,  or 
grafs  green,  I  made  my  efcape. 

I  direift  this  letter  to  the  care  -of  the  banker 
nt  Paris,  v/ho  Mr.  Bethel  aiTurcs  me  will 
know  your  abode  there,    and  carefully  convey 

it  to* you. Oh  !  how  anxioufly  I  long  to 

hear  from  you how    painfully  does  my 

imagination  dwell  on  the  diificulties  you  may 
encounter,  unprotected  as  you  arc  ;  yet  how 
decidedly  convinced  I  am,  that  the  gi'eatell 
evil  tliat  can  befall  you  would  be  meeting  with 
your  hufoand. 

It  is  with  a  bleeding  heart,  my  dear  Geral- 
dine, I  fay  this  j  and,  with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  await  your  letters,  which  heaven  grant  may 
bring  mc  better  accounts  of  you  than  my  at- 
frlghted  fancy  fuggefts. 

May  heaven  protect  you,  and  all  you  love. 

FANMY  WAVERLY. 
LET- 
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LETTER     XVIT. 
TO   MISSWAVERLY. 

MeuJon,  Auguft  i6tb5  lyjr, 

ONCE  more,  my  deareft  fifter,  I  have 
sgain  a  tranfient  refpite,  after  fuch  a  feries 
of  mental  and  bodily  fufterlngs  as  I  have  not 
in  my  former  letters'^',  very  fully  infiRed 
upon,  becaufe  it  was  enough  for  me  to  en- 
dure them,  without  tearing  to  pieces,  by 
the  defcription,  the  fenfible  heart  of  my 
Fanny. 

I  will  now,  however,  when  I  can  look 
back  upon  thefe  fituations  and  fenfations  with 
fome  degree  of  calmi»efs,  recapitulate  briefly 
my  little  travels,  the  account  of  which  muft 
have  been  broken  and  disjointed,  by  the  hur- 
ried and  incoherent  letters  I  wrote  from  Rouen 
and  Paris.      ^ 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  flate  of  lan- 
guor in  which  T  landed  at  Dieppe,  after  what 
was,  they  told  me,  a  quick  pailage  of  feven- 
teen  hours. — I  expecfled,  the  next  morni:uT, 
to  have  fcen  fome  lymptons,  in  tiie  town, 
of  the  mifery,  which  I  was  aflured,  the  re- 
volution "had  occafioned  j  but  every  thino-  is 
the  fame  as  it  was  when  v/q  pafled  this  way  to 
England,  fix  years  fince,  except  that,  initead 
of  proceiTions  of  /t"/  Ccirmes  dechauffts-,  on  les 
^eres    de  /'  AJJbmpiicny  we    now  fee  fmall  par- 

*  \Vhi.;h  do  not  appear.. 
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ties  of  armed  citizens  parading  tlie  ftreets, 
at  certain  hours,  as  they  go  to  their  exercife, 
or  to  relieve  the  guard  ;  much  better  looking 
men,  and  much  litter  to  be  entrufled  with 
the  care  of  their  town  than  the  miferable 
looking,  half-flarved  foldiers,  that  I  remember 
to  have  feen  exercifing  on  the  walls  when  we 
were  here  before,  who  feemed  likely,  frora 
actual  want,  to  pillage,  rather  than  protect 
the  coall — ^Thefe,  on  the  contrary,  are  all 
men  armed  voluntarily  to  defend  themfelves, 
their  families,  and  their  property  *,  and,  in  a 
fhort  time,  when  the  advantages  of  freedom 
are  felt,  and  the  difadvantages  of  obtaining  it 
by  force  forgotten,  thefe  aflbciations  will  be 
as  Smollett  defcribes  his  countrymen,  in  one  of 
the  mofl  beautiful  odes  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten.— ' 

"  With  hearts  refulv'd,  and  hands  prepar'd, 
The  blelhngs  they  enjoy— to  guard." 

That  thefe  bleflings  are  not  yet  fully  felt, 
,feems  to  be  the  only  complaint  that  the  ene- 
mies to  the  freedom  of  France  can  alledge 
againft  it ;  as  if,  immediately  after  fuch  a 
change,  all  could  fubfide  into  order,  and 
*<  every  man  fit  down  under  his  own  vine  and 
bis  ovv^i  fig-tree." 

We  know,  from  daily  experience,  that 
even  in  a  private  family,  a  change  in  its  oeco- 
nomy  or  its  domeltics,  dillurbs  the  tranquiliity 
of  its  members  for  fome  time — It  mull  furely 
then  happen,  to  a  much  greater  degree,  in  a 
great  nalion,  whofe  government  is  fu(^denly 
<Ji£blved  by  the  refolutiou  of  tlie  people  ;  and 

which. 
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v/nich  In  taking  a  new  form,  has  fo  many 
jarring  intereRs  to  conciliate — A  country  too, 
where  genuine  patriotifni  having  been  always 
a  prohibited  fentiment,  every  man,  whofe 
property  or  talents  give  him  weight,  has  been 
fo  long  accuftomed  to  confult  his  own  interefl, 
that  the  facrifices  to  be  made  for  general  good 
appear  too  difficult  to  the  individual,  and 
he  {brinks,  from  private  inconvenience, 
Avhich  is  certain  and  immediate,  when  remote 
though  general  benefit  is  to  be  obtained 
by  it. 

We  began  our  land  journey  the  next  day, 
fave  one,  after  our  landing — Some  little 
difficulties  occurred  about  the  number  of 
poft-horfes  that  were  to  draw  our  carriage, 
on  account  of  fix  perfons  being  in  it  ;  though, 
of  thofe  f^-a,  three  were  infants  in  lap  (thefe 
arrangements,  which  fcem  fo  ftrange  and 
teizing  to  the  Englifb,  are,  I  imagine,  a  rem- 
nant of  former  defpotifm,  which  gave  the 
profits  of  the  pofls  to  government  at  its  own 
difcretion). 

The  country  is  very  fine  around  Rouen 
Hills,  rcfcmbling  the  high  downs  in  Suilex, 
arife  immediately  around  it,  but  the  prof- 
pe£l  from  the  fummlt  of  that  to  which  the 
road  led  us,  is  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  any  I  ever  faw — The  Seine  winding 
through  a  lovely  vale  of  great  extent,  and 
the  port  of  Rouen  crowded  with  veflcls — 
the  town  and  luburbs — the  old  and  magni- 
ficent cathedral all  embofomed  with  trees, 

wnth  the  finefl  meadows  beyond  them,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  cIuAwin  feattered 
through  the  whole  landfcape,  render  it 
altogetlicr    fuch     a    view     as     I     never    faw 

ecjualed 
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equaled  In  England  ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  not, 
in  my  own  country,  been  a  great  traveller. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  and  juft  as  the 
road  led  along  a  chalky  hollow,  which  had 
been  cut  to  eafe  the  fteepnefs  of  the  accli- 
vity, we  were  met  by  a  proceflion  of  priefts, 
chanting  folemnly  in  Latin,  and,  as  I  appre- 
hend,   carrying  the   hod  to  fome   lick   perfon 

. They  were  preceded  by   a  fmail  party  of 

the    national    guard,     in    their    uniform    and 

under   arms-' The    priefts,    one    of    whom 

carried  a  large  crucifix  of  filver,  gilt,  were 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  all 
men  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  remark-, 
ably  well-looking — I  ordered  the  poilillions 
to  flop,  and  my  fervants  to  pull  off  their 
hats,  while  the  prccelhon  palled,  which  had 
in  it  a  folcmnity  particularly  affedling ;  as 
the  dirge  they  were  fmging  in  excellent  voi- 
ces, fell,  or  M'as  refumed  in  aweful  refpon» 
fes  echoing  along  tiie  hollow  cliffs  of  chalk 
——The  mournful  muiic  v/as  in  unifon  with 
the  mehinchoiy  temper  of  my  mind,  and  I 
involuntarily  flied  tears,  as  I  apolfrophifed 
the  departing  fpirit,  to  whom  thefe  religious 
men  were  carrying  the  facred  wafer,  which, 
in  their  opinion,    fecuves  its  future  happinefs 

. «  Poor  trembling  being  !"  faid  I,    "thou 

art,  perhaps,  about  to  quit,  reluOantly,  a 
world,  to  which  fome  tender  connexion, 
fome    fcene    of    promifcd    happinefs    attaches 

hee  ! With  relutSlant  and  fearful  heart, 

thcu  wilt  receive  what  is  to  be,  in  thy  opi- 
nion,   a  pafsport  to   the  bofom  of  thy  God  ! 

— v/hile    I,    a    wretched   wanderer,    in    a 

wretched  wcrld,  would  mofl  willingly  ex- 
change   fituations   with   thee  j    3ud   v  ith   thy 

faith 
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faith  and  thy  profpecls,  lay  down,  even  with 
pleafure,  a  life  which,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  nature,  may  be  very  long,  according  to 
all  prefent  probability,  muft  be  vjcry  miferable." 

Thefe  thoughts  occured  as  the  figures  flow- 
ly,  and  with  down-cafl  eyes,    pafled  clofe  to 

my  coach -The    proceflion    was  finiflied 

by  another  fmall  party  of  the   national  guard 

"  All  religion,  however,"    faid  I,    "  is 

not  aboliflied   in    France they   told    me  it 

was  defpifed  and  trampled  on  ;  and  I  never 
enquired,  as  every  body  ought  to  do>  when 
fuch  aflertions  are  made — Is  all  this  true  ?" 

As  we  proceeded,  nothing  could  appear 
more  beautiful  than  the  extenfive  plains  of 
Normandy,  which,  under  all  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  bad  cultivation,  and  the  tumults  ex- 
ifting  thefe  lalt  two  year?,  which  are  certainly 
inimical  to  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman, 
do,  literally,  laugh  and  fing This  ap- 
pearance of  plenty  would  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  what  Mr.Defmond  once  aflured 
me,  if  I  ever  could  doubt  of  fa6ls  which  I 
hear  from  fo  accurate  and  candid  a  judge  ;  I 
mean  that  the  defi^ciency  of  bread,  f/a  dijfette 
du  pain ^  which,  in  eighty- nine  and  ninety, 
was  fo  feverely  felt  at  Paris,  was  artificial, 
and  created  by  thofe,  who  not  only  had  the 
power  to  monopolize  for  their  own  profit, 
but  others  who  had  it  in  view  to  reduce  the 
people  by  famine  to  obedience——  to  turn  their 
thoughts  from  the  acquifition  of  freedom,  to 
the   prefervation,    on  any  terms,    of  exillence. 

It  has  been  afHnr.ed,  and  never  contradi^- 
^,  that  the  civil  magiflrates  of  Paris,  and 
the  intendants  of  the  provinces,  had  caufed 
the  corn  to  be   cut  down,  i^^  t'l*^  green  blade 

..-The- 
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The  effe^l  of  this  atrocious   wickednefs, 

was,  however,  exacftly  the  reverfe  of  that 
which  was  intended — The  tranfa£lion  was 
difcovered,  and  can  we  wonder  it  was  re- 
lented ? — ^The  wretched  projectors  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  indignation  of  the  people  j  and 
the  cry  of  '*  du  pain,  du  pain,  pour  nous 
&  pour  nos  enfans,*"  was  loudly  urged  in 
the  ears  of  royalty,  when  royalty  was  believed 
to  have  encouraged  fuch  atrocity. 

While  humanity  drops  her  tears  at  the  fad 
ftories  of  thofe  individuals  who  fell  the  vic- 
tims of  popular  tumult  fo  naturally  excited, 
pity  cannot  throw  over  thefe  tranfadlions  a 
veil  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  tremendous 
decree  of  juflice,  which,  like  "  the  hand 
writing  upon  the  wall,"  will  be  feen  in  co- 
lours of  blood,  and  however  regretted,  muft 
ftill  be  acknowledged  as  the  hand  of  jultice. 

This  excurfion  into  the  field  of  politics, 
where,  for  the  mofl  part,  only  thiftles  can  be 
gathered,  and  where  we,  you  know,  have  al- 
ways been  taught  that  women  fhould  never 
advance  a  ftep,  may,  perhaps,  excite  your 
furprize**— You  will  poflibly  wonder  that, 
under  the  preflure  of  thofe  evils  which  fo 
lately  furrounded  me,  I  fliould,  for  a  mo- 
ment,   find   my   fpirits   enough   difengaged  to 

enter  into  difquifitions  fo   little  attractive 

The  truth  is,  that  whenever  I  am  not  fufter- 
ing  under  any  immediate  alarm,  my  mind, 
pofleffing  more  elallicity  than  I  once  thought 
poflible,  recovers  itfelf  enough  to  look  ar  the 
objeds  around  me,  and  even  to  contemplate 
with  fome  degree  of  compofure,  my  own  pre- 
fent   circumftances,    and    the    profped   before 

*  Bread,  bread,   for  us  and  our  children. 
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me,  which  would  a  few,    a  very  few  mouths 
fjnce,  have  appeared  quite  infupportable. 

It  is  to  my  fifler,  to  my  fecond  felf  1  write, 
and  from  her  I  do  not  fear  fuch  a  remark 
.  as  was  made  on  fome  French  woman  of  fafhi- 
on,  (who  I  cannot  now  recoiled)  who,  being 
feparated  from  her  hulband,  changed  her  re- 
ligion  to   that   (whatever    it  was)    which    he 

did  not  profefs "  She  has   done  it," 

faid  a  wit,  "  that  fhe  might  never  meet  her 
hufband  either  in  this  world  or  the  next'* 
I  »  Thus  it  might,  perhaps,  be  faid, 
tliat  I  determine  never  to  think  on  any  arti- 
cle (even  on  thefe,  whereon  my  age  and  fex 
might  exempt  me  from  thinking  at  all)  like 
Mr.  Verney ;  and  therefore,  as  he  is,  he 
Knows  not  why  a  very  furious  ariftocrat,  that 
with  no  better  reafon,  become  democrat. 
But  I  do  aflure  you,  my  Fanny,  that  how- 
ever ridiculous  Mr.  Verwey's  adherence  may 
feem  to  the  caufe  of  perfons  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing  but  their  vices  and  their  follies, 
my  inconfequential  opinion  would  not  be  put 
in  the  other  fcale,  were  I  not  convinced,  that 
every  principle,  all  that  we  owe  to  God,  our 
fellow  creatures  and  ourfelves,  is  clearly  on  the 
other  fide  the  queftion. 

This  muft  be  from  convicftion,    for  it  can- 
not be   from   the  prejudice   of  education 

n.ve  were  always  brought  up  as  if  we  were 
defigned  for  wives  to  the  Vicars  of  Bray— - 
My  father,  indeed,  would  not  condefcend  to 
fuppofe  that  our  fcntiments  were  worth  form- 
ing or  confulting  ;  and  with  all  my  refpect 
for  his  memory,  I  caunot  help  recclle<^ing 
that  he  was  a  very  Turk  in  principle,  and 
liardly    allowed    women    any    prettnfions    to 

fouls. 
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fouls,  or  thought  them  worth  more  care  thaw 
he  beftowed  on  his  horfes,  which  were  to  look 
lleek,  and  do  their  paces  well. 

As  to  our  mother,  I  am  afraid  our  filial 
duty,  highly  as  I  venerate  the  principle,  can- 
not conceal  from  us,  that  fhe  fufFered,  in  her 
department,  no  fentiments  to  be  adopted 
which  did  not  fquare  wich  the  fubftantial 
rules  of  domeflic  policy;  for  every  fmgle 
man  of  large  fortune,  though  decrepid  with 
age,  er  diflorted  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
though  half  an  ideot  from  his  birth,  or  ren- 
dered worfe  than  an  ideot  by  debauchery,  we 
were  taught  to  throw  out  encouragement ; 
and,  I  really  believe,  if  the  wandering  Jew, 
or  the  yellow  dwarf,  or  any  other  fabled 
being  of  hideous  defcription,  could  have  been 
fent  on  earth  to  have  perfonified  men  of  eight 
OT  ten  thoufand  a  year,  we  lliould  have  found 
it  duikult  to  have  efcaped  being  married  to 
them,  if  they  had  offered  goodfettletnents. 

Riches  and  high  birth — (the  latter  rather 
becaufe  it  generally  includes  the  former,  than 
for  its  own  fake)  riches  and  high  birth  were 
ever  the  moft  certain  recommendations  to  the 

favor  of  my  mother Merit  unattended  by 

thefe  advantages,  we  were  always  taught  to 
fliun  ;  fhe  knew  that,  unlefs  we  were  blinded 
by  early  prejudice,  it  would  force  itfelf  ivrefifl- 
ibly  on  unadulterated  minds  ;  and  again  ft  fuch 
imprefTions  fhe  was   conftantly  on   her  guard. 

With  what  vigilance  did  flic  contrive,  at 
Bexley  Hill,  to  exclude  from  lii  our  parties 
every  young  man  who  had  nothing  clfe  to  re- 
commend him,  than  his  deferving  to  be  no- 
ticed.—I  remember,  when  a  regiment  cf  horle 

was 
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was  quartered  for  fome  time  at  Wells,  how 
eagerly  (he  folicited  the  company  of  thofe  of 
the  officers,  who  were  reputed  to  be  men  of 
fortune,  while,  if  any  fubaltern,  of  inferior 
expectations,  was  introduced  to  her  table, 
how  cold,  how  reludlant  were  her  civilities  ! 
That  /have  been  mofl  unhappily  the  vicflim 
of  this  mercenary  fpirit,  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  make  matter  of  reproach  to  my  mo- 
ther—-Happinefs,  in  her  eflimation,  eonfifts 
in  being  vifited  by  the  opulent ;  in  giving  and 
receiving  good  dinners ;  in  having  at  Bath, 
or  in  London,  the  reputation  of  having  fafhi- 
onable  parties,  and  very  full  rooms  ;  of  curt- 
fying,  at  church,  to  all  the  bed  drelled  part 
of  the  congregation  ;  and  being  looked  upon 
as  a  very  fenfible  woman,  and  one  who  knows 
the  world  ;  of  being  appealed  to  by  the  yel- 
low admirals  and  gouty  generals,  as  a  per- 
fon  of  great  fagacity  in  cafes,  whether  of 
medicine,  or  cards,  or  anecdote ;  and  of 
being  confidered  as  a  perfect  judge  of  eti- 
quette ;  and  a  woinan  of  the  higheft  rcfpeCla- 
bility. 

Now,  as  tliefe  circnmflances  do,  in  lier 
dea,  conftitute  the  fwnnnnn  bonuvi^  can  you 
wonder  that  flie  endeavoured  to  procure  their 
certain  poiUffion  for  us  ? — That  fhe  has  failed, 
at  Icail,  in  regard  to  me,  is  not  to  be  imput- 
ed to  her  as  an  error;  her  judgment  was 
originally  wrong ;  the  fault  of  the  head 
rather  than  the   heart.-  She  could  not 

have  fucceeded,  becaufe,  had  Mr.  Verney's 
felf-indulgences  left  me  all  thefc  bleflings, 
on  which  my  mother  fets  fo  high  a  value, 
I  fhculd,    if  I   had   been  compelled  to  have 

entered 
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entered  into  their  routine,  have  been  infinitely 
more  miferable  than  I  nm  now. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  brief  hiftory  of  tra- 
vels, which  I  have  Jiirherto  only  related  in  a 
vague  and  disjointed  way,  I  may  as  well  take 
up  the  word  miferable,  with  which  I  concluded 
the  lafl  fentence,  and  tell  you,  that  miferable, 
very  miferable  I  was  at  Rouen  :  not,  how- 
ever, from  finding  the  country — "  en  fen  tff 
eiifa;ig,'"*  as  I  had  been  affured  I  fiiould  do, 
by  fo:iie  emigrants  with  whom  I  coaverfcd  at 
Brighthelmflione  ;  but  from  my  own  fad  re- 
flecftions,  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  was  to 
be  my  delliny  on  my  arrival  at  Paris. 

Far  from  finding  my  approach  to  this  city 
/Rouen)  impeded  by  any  of  the  popular  con- 
fufion  of  which  we  have  been  told  fo  much, 
I  mufl  give  you  a  defcription  of  the  fcene. 

It  was  ^bout  half  pad  nine  o'clock,  when 
we  entered  the  long  double  avenue  of  elms, 
which  begins  above  a  mile  from  the  town. 
—The  day  had  been  very  vv'arm,  and  the  eve- 
ning-was delicioufly  ferene — The  moon,  nearly 
at  the  full,  was  reilcfled  in  long  lines  of  ra- 
diance on  the  filver  bofom  of  the  Seine,  which 
is  here  much  broader  and  clearer  than  at  Paris  ; 
and  the  oars  of  boats,  going  up  the  river,  were 
heard  at  intervals,  as  they  daihed  the  fparkling  . 
water,  mingled  with  the  fomewhat  mourn- 
ful, yet  not  unpleafing,  found  of  the  faiiors 
on  the  quay  above,  drawing  up  their  anchors^ 
to  depart. — As  we  advanced,  the  noife  of 
the  pollillions,  who  delight  in  cracking  tlieir 
whips  and  hooting  as  tliey  approach  a  town, 

*  In  blood  iind  fire — or,  as  we  Hiy,  under  fire  and  fword. 

interrupted, 
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interrupted,  but  could  not  drown  the  enliven- 
ing notes  of  the  fifes,  clarinets,  and  organs 
of  the  Savoyards,  to  which  two  or  three  par- 
ties were  gaily  dancing, by  the  road  fide,  while 
many  others  were  walking  under  the  trees, 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  night.'— The  nearer 
we  approached  the  town,  the  more  nume- 
rous and  well  drefled  were  the  groups  we 
perceived,  till  near  the  former  barrier,  it 
might  be  juftly  called  a  crowd  who  feemed 
to  have  no  object  but  the  pleafure  of  a  gay 
walk  by  moon-light  after  a  hot  day--"  ^.nd 
this,"  cried  I,  as  I  furveyed  them,  "  this  is 
a  fpecimen  of  univerfal  national  mifery — of 
the  fierce  and  fanguinary  democracy  fo  pa- 
thetically lamented  by  ^>Ir.  liurke  !" 

The  next  morning  I  received  from  the 
French  merchant,  to  whom  Mr.  Bethel  gave 
"me  letters,  every  attention  which  I  could  have 
claimed  on  a  long  acquaintance  ;  he  regulated 
every  thing  for  our  future  journey  in  the  way, 
leaft  likely  to  occafiun  fatigue  to  me,  and 
after  reding  at  Rouen  one  day,  we  again 
went  forward  towards  Paris. 

Had  my  mind  been  Icfs  cruelly  occupied 
by  the  certainty  of  prefent  evils,  or  could 
I  have  looked  forward  with  more  calmnefs 
to  the  fcenes  that  awaited  me  at  Paris,  I 
fhould  have  contemplated,  with  peculiar  plea- 
fure, the  uncommon  charms  of  the  country 
tliat  borders  the  Seine  near  Vernon  — a  town 
remarkably  dirty  and  melancholy,  fituated  in 
a  ipot  of  which  imagination  cannot  conceive 
the  beauty. 

Around  Rouen  it  is  very  fine ;  but,  per- 
haps, as  I  had   pafled  that  country  before,    I 

was 
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was  lefs  ftruck  with  it  now,  and  as  I  then  tra- 
velled what  is  called  the  upper  way  to  Paris, 
I  did  not  go  through  Vernon, 

The  Seir»e,  along  whofe  banks  the  road 
lies  for  many  miles,  is  here  very  broad  and 
very    rapid  -broken    by    feveral    beautiful 

little  illands,  where  the  willow  dips  its 
trembling  leaves  into  the  current,  and  mingled 
with  the  darker  fliade  of  alders,  the  pop- 
lar rifes  in  luxuriant  fpires  above.— On  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river  there  are  coppices 
edging  the  water,  or  green  lines  of  meadow 
ground — hills  refembling  the  Southern  Downs 
of  England  arife  beyond  thefe*— — — with 
here  and  there  a  Scattered  vineyard,  the  firll 
I  had  feen  in  France — But  a  little  beyond 
Vernon  there  are  other  hills  of  the  moll  ex- 
traordinary forms  I  ever  remarked — they  ap- 
pear, at  the  diftance  from  which  I  furveyed 
ihem,  like  immenfe  circular  mafles  of  ilone 
or  marble,  piled  on  each  other,  or  aiicmbled 
in  rows,  as  if  feme  fupernatural  beings  of 
extraordinary  ftrength  had  thrown  them  there 
-—The  fingulavity  of  their  outline  gives  to  the 
whole  landfcape,  for  fome  miles,  a  very  ro- 
mantic appearance,  and  the  road  from  which 
it  is  furveyed  is  equally  wild  and  pic- 
turefque — for  it  lies  under  a  ridge  of  high 
chalk  rock,  beneath  which  are  a  few  cot- 
tages, partly  formed  of  the  rock  itfelf,  and 
half  hid  with  vines. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
flate  of  mind  I  was,  as  I  pafled  through 
this  country,  I  fliould  be  able  to  give  fo  much 
attention  to  it  as  to  make  out  even  this  flight 
defcription— But  I  find,  that  from  a  habit  of 

fufFeringj 
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fufferlng,  the  mind  acquires  the  power  to 
fuffer  ;  and,  if  it  refifts  at  all,  becomes  every 
year  lefs  acutely  fenfible ;  it  rauft  at  ieaft  be 
fo  with  me,  for  I  now  look  forward  with 
melancholy  compofure  to  events  that  appear 
inevitable,  of  whicli  the  bare  idea  a  few  years, 
or  even  a  few  months  ago,  would  have  dri- 
ven me,  I  think,  to  frenzy.  —  I  fee  no  end 
of  my  calamities  but  in  the  grave-  — —  -and 
having  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  to  hope,  it 
were  ridiculous  to  fear-  Fate  can  have  no- 
thing worfe  in  (lore  for  me  than  feparatiou 
from  thbfc  I  love,  embittered  by  poverty  and 
contempt"  Long  lingering  years,  varied  only 
by  diflerent  fhades  of  w  vetchednefs,  is  all  my 
profpc(^l.—  Torn  for  ever  from  my  deareit 
connections,  and  doomed  to  be  tl^c  nnrcfift- 
ing  victim  of  a  man,  uhofe  eondu6l  is  a  con- 
tinual difgrace  to  hin^fclf,  hia  family,  and  his 
country. 

"  Regretter  ce  ceux  qu'on  aime,  eft  un 
bien  en  comparaifon  de  vivre  avec  ce  qu'on 
hait"— fays  de  la  Rochefaucault.-^I  do  not 
hate  ISIr.  Verney—  God  forbid  I  fliould  5  but 
yet  I  own  his  late  conduct,  in  regard  to 
JVionfieur  de  Romagnecourt,  and  other  cir- 
cumilances  that  have  accidentally  come  to 
my  knowledge,  have  raifed  in  me  luch  a  dread 
of  him,  that  there  is  no  humiliation  to  which 
I  had  not  rather  fubmlt,    tiian  that  of  confi- 

dering  myfelf  as  his  Have. -^ — -Yet   to  re* 

peat  the  words  of  a  pathethic   French  poem., 
1  was  reading  yeiterday, 

"  Tel  j'ctois,  telje  fuis  encore, 
"  >>c  rcl^iraiit  (^Lic  pour  loullrir.** 

But 
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But  I  have  ftrangely  wandered  from  the 
narrative  I  undertook,  to  give  more  connect- 
edly than  you  can  gather  it  from  my  former 
letters. 

I  pafs  over  the  reft  of  my  journey  from 
Vernon  to  Mante,  where  we  remained  one 
night  ;  and,  in  which,  if  there  was  any  thing 
remarkable,  I  did  not  fee  it — for  as  I  ap- 
proached Paris  my  fpirits  funk,  and  every 
league  became  more  and  more  deprefied — 
Yet  what  I  ft^lt  was  the  calm  defperatlon  of 
incurable  calamity,  and  not  thofe  fudden 
paroxyfms  of  anxiety  which  are  yielded  to, 
when  hope  reprefents  the  podibility  of  re- 
ar efs  j  and  the  agitated  mind,  in  the  jnoft 
acute    moments    of  furrow,    looks  round  ior 

fuccour.— ^I  had   nothing   to  hope and  what 

I  then  had  to  fear  was  of  a  nature  fo  dreadful 
and  fo  peculiar,  that  I  hard.y  dared  truft  my 
mind  with  its  contemplation. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  V:xvis,  and  I  faw 
myfelf  in  I'Hotel  de  Mofcovie  ;  for  though 
Mr.  Verney's  letter  had  ordered  me  to  take 
up  my  abode  at  the  magnificent  hotel  of  his 
illuflrious  friend,  Monfieur  le  Due  de  P.o- 
magnccourt,  I  had,  in  this  inftanre,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Bethel,  determit>ed  to  dlfo- 
bey  him — I  had  written  from  Dieppe  to  Mr. 
Verney,  to  fay  I  fhould  await  his  orders  at 
I'Hotel  de  Mufcovie  ;  but  there  were  no  let- 
•ters  there  for  me,  or  had  any  perfon  been 
there   enquiring  after   me.—  -As  I  was 

extremely  fatigued,  I  determined,  though,  it 
was  yet  only  early  in  the  evening,  to  do  no 
more  thai;  night,  than  announce  my  arrival  to 
the  banker,    to    whom   Mr-  Bethel,     and  his 

rfiead, 
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fiknd,  had  given  me  letters ;  and  deferring 
till  the  next  day,  every  determination  as  to  a 
future  plan,  to  endeavour  to  procure  fome 
repofe  to  my  children   and  myfelf— — -  In 

this  I  fucceedcd  fo  far,  as  to  fee  them  all  well 
the  following  morning,  and  to  find  my  ovi'n 
fpirits  rather  more  tranquil  than  I  could  ex- 
pert, when,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  received  a  note 
from  ATonficur  Bergafle,  to  whom  my  letters 
were  addrefled,  faying  that  he  would  wait  on 
me  at  ten. 

I  could  not  avoid  explaining  to  him,   though 
it  \\  as  M  ith  extreme  rekuSlance,    the  orders  I 

had  received  from  I*>Ir.  Verney. 1  faw  at 

once  that  he  was  llartled  at  tlicm,  and  believ- 
ed that  no  hufband  who  either  regarded  his 
wife    or  his   honour,     would  have   given   fuch 

dire£lions Ke  informed  me,    however, 

thac  though  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt  had 
quitted  Paris  fome  time  before  the  fliglit  of 
the  King,  and  that  the  fplendid  preparations 
making  for  his  return  from  England,  had  been 
countermanded  ;  yet  it  was  likely  that  Mr. 
Verney,  wlio  might  not  have  received  my  let- 
ter from  Dieppe,  had  font  to  the  Duke's 
houfe  his  inii  rutlions  how  I  ihould  proceed 
(ince  the  political  charges  that  had 
happened  after  his  fivfl  dcfning  me  to  meet 
him  in  Fii'nce,  had  probably  changed  his  in^ 
tentions  in  regard  to  me  and  to  himfelf. 

To  tlie  l.ctel  de  Romagnecourt,  therefore, 
Mr.  Bergafio  was  (o  good  as  to  go  for  me  ; 
he  very  foon  returned  with  a  letter  froni  IVIr. 
Verney,  dircifling  me  to  remain  there  till  his 
arrival,  and  infovniing  me  that  he  was  going 
for  a  vtry  ii.crt  uiv.c   to  chc   neig,hbcurhood  of 

Avigni«j 
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Avignon,  with  his  dear  friends  MeHieurs  de 
Romagnecouit,  de  Bellizet  and  de  Boifbelle  ; 
the  former  and  latter  of  whom  had  jull 
rejoined  him  ■  •  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  Ihould  find  that  every  accommodati- 
on had  been  directed  by  the  Duke  to  await 
me  at  Paris. 

I  could  fee  by  the  whole  turn  of  tliis  let- 
ter, which  was  not  indeed  written  with 
much  art,  that  Mr.  Verney  had  calcuhiied  that 
the  money  he  remitted  to  me  for  my  journey, 
could  do  no  more  than  defray  the  expences  of 
it  j  and  that  on  my  arrival  at  Paris,  necef- 
fity  mull  conquer  the  repugnance  I  might 
feel  at  being  thus  made  over,  as  an  ialiabi- 
tant  of  the  houie  of  MoaUeur  de  Roniagne- 
court. 

This  gentleman  alfo  had  taken  the  trouble 
t .  write  to  me  ;  and  v/ith  many  extravagant 
cxpreflions  of  attachment  and  admiration,  ex- 
prefled  his  regret  at  my  cruelty  in  not  deign- 
ing to  accompany  hi.ii,  and  his  delight  at  my 

charming  condefcenfion  in  coming  at  all ' 

His  arilent  hopes  that  this,  his  letter,  would 
find  me  in  entire  poirellion  of  his  houfe  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  given  direifions  that  his 
carriages  and  fervants  fhould  be  at  my  com- 
mand ;  and.  of  all  of  which  he  befought  me 
to  confider  myfelf  as  fole  miftrefs. 

Oh  !  Fanny,  what  would  have  become  of 
vour  unhappy  fiflei*,  but  tor  the  kind  inter- 
pofition  of  Mr.  Bethel.  —  ■'■■Thus  forced  by 
iiiy  mother's  inhumanity  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, without  money  or  friends,  where  could  I 
have  found  refuge  for  myfelf  and  my  poo*" 
little  ones,  v.'licfe  natural  proteilor  moil  un- 
naturally 
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li-aturally  configns   their  mother  to  a  defllny 
more  terrible  than  the  mod  humble  poverty. 

Good  God  I  is  it  poflible  that  I  am  writing 
thus  of  the  father  of  thefe  children,  for  whofe 

fake  only    1    endure     life  ? 1    dare   not 

truft  my  pen   with   another  line  on  that  fub . 
jea 

"  Oh  !  that  way  madnefs  lies ;  let  me  Ihun  that, 
••  No  more  ofthat"     ■     '  *  — i 

The  determination  I  at  length  came  to  was, 
to  remain  at  the  hotel  de  Mofcovie,  where  t 
found  very  good  accommodations,  till  I  heard 
again  from  the  unfortunate  man  whofe  .pro- 
perty I  am but  on  no  account  to  meet 

him,  if  I  could  avoid  it,  till  he  had  relin- 
quifhed  every  idea  of  compelling  me,  either 
with  him  or  alone,  to  become  an  inmate  in 
the  houfe  of  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt.  -— 
The  manner  in  which  I  perceived  Monfieur 
Bergafle  heard  the  name  of  that  nobleman 
fpoken  of,  confirmed,  too  certainly,  all  the 
fears  I  had  of  Mr.  Verney's  motive  for  culti- 
vating an  intimacy,  from  which  mofl  hufbands 

w^ould   have  recoiled and,    if  contempt 

and  abhorrence  of  his  principles,  could  en- 
gender hatred  againfl  the  father  of  George, 
of  Harriet,  and  of  William,  furely  I  {hould 
be  judified  in  feeling  it. 

Oh  !    how  impollible  it  is  to  help  relapfing 
continually  into  a  topic  fo  heavily  prefTmg  on 

the  heart Let  me,    however,    clofe  the 

detail  of  my  wandering,  till  I  fettled  here. — 
i  remarked,  in  the  little  time  I  had  to  remark 

*  Shakefpeare, 

Vol.  IL  I  .any 
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any  thing,  that  I  never  faw  fo  many  people, 
of  all  ages,  fcarred  and  feamed  with  the  fmall- 
pox,  as  I  had  obfei'ved  fince  my  being  at  Pa- 
ris.  1   was  told  that  it  was  owing  to  the 

inveterate  prejudices  inculcated  by  the  priefts, 
who  even  now  perfifted  in  teaching,  that  to 
difavm  this  cruel  difeafe  of  its  malignity,  was 
to  ofl'end  heaven,  which  intended  that  it 
ihould  blind,  cripple,  or  render  fpedlacles  of 
horror,  thofe  whofe  lives  it  fpared 1  en- 
quired if  it  was  now  in  Paris 1  was  an- 

fwered  that  it  was  always  in  Paris. Ter- 
rified at  this  intelligence,  I  fent  to  my  friend 
Monfieur  Bergafl'e,  entreating  him  to  look 
out  for  an  houfe  at  fome  of  the  villages 
around  it  He  very  obligingly  under- 
took the  enquiry,  and  on  Friday  informed 
me,  that  he  had  heard  of  a  maifon  burgoisy* 
but  well  furnifhed,    and  fit  to  be  immediately 

inhabited,    at  Meudon. 1  entreated  him  in- 

ftantly   to   engage  k  -    he  did  fo  j    and, 

on  my   arrival,     I  found    it    infinitely     more 

comfortable    than    I  espe<n:ed Here 

then  I  am,  my  Fanny,  waiting  in  anxiety,  but 
not  with  impatience,  Mr.  Verney's  further  or- 
ders-  With  fenfations  very  different  your 

letters  are  expcfted  by  your  affecfbionate 

GERALDINE, 

H?.vc  you  heard  from   Mr.  Defmond  .?- 

I  thought  he  would  before  now  have  written 
to  rne. 

•  Houfes  in  Fi.incc  were,  till  hot.'  dlftinguinied  by 
*'  irailons  bourg■oi^,"  fit  only  for  citizens  or  inferior  pco- 
Y'k  •  and  maifm  nai-lc,     beJcrging  to  nicti    of  r-nk,   cr 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bethel,    I  hope,    is  ftill  at  Bath.- 


t  conclude  I  might  by  this  time  fend  my  com- 
pliments to  our  newly  acquired  fifter;  but 
probably  ihe  will  readily  difpenfe  with  that 
ceremony. — —Do  you  recollect  in  the  novel 
of  Sidney  Biddulph  (one  of  the  belt  that  we 
have  in  our  language)  how  poor  Sidney  is 
treated  in  her  adverfity  by  the  haughty  wife 
of  her  brother.  Sir  George  f  Perhaps  there 
is  a  little  fimilarity  in  our  deftinies— — — — But 
/  have  m  Faulkhnd! 


It  LET« 
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LETTER    XVIir. 
TO    MISS    WAVERLY. 

Meudon,  Sept.  7,  1791- 

YOU  afk  me,  my  fifter,  for  a  further  def- 
Cription  cf  my  abode,  if  that  can  be  called  aa 
abode  where  I  am  only  a  tranfient  lodger,  and 
from  whence  I  every  moment  expe<ft  to  receive 
a  fummons  to  depart— for  Alas  ! —  I  know  not 
whither  ! 

You  alk,  too,  my  motives  for  prefering  this 
place,  which  in  my  laft  letter  I  told  you  was 
melancholy,  to  Verfailles  or  St.  Cloud,  where 
I  could  equally  have  the  advantage  of  gar- 
dens— or  to  Chaillot,  PalTy,  or  fome  other 
pleafant  village,  more  immediately  adjoinhig  to 
Paris. — My  dear  Fanny,  I  prefer  this  place, 
becaufe  it  is  melancholy,  and  becaufe  it  is  retired. 

Here,  as  I  wander  over  the  deferted  gar- 
dens, I  feldom  meet  any  body  but  the  men, 
•who  keep  them  in  fomething  like  order,  and 
who  do  not  even  look  back  at  m.e,  or  mark  my 
folitary  walks. 

There  are  at  Meudon,  two  palaces,  one  of 
very  ancient  ilru^lure  and  long,  quite  uninha- 
bited— the  other  built,  or  at  leafl:  repaired,  by 
the  Dauphin,  father  of  the  prefent  King  which 
Louis  the  XVIth  has  occafionally  inhabited,  and 
which  contains  maiy  handfome  apartments — 
tiicy  both  ilaiid  in  tlic  fame  garilen,  which  has 
^€ver  received  any  modcrii  improvements — and 

in 
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in  many  parts  of  it  the  borders  are  deflitute  of 
their  former  ornaments  •,  and,  of  many  of  the 
trees  and  fhrubs  that  remain, 

"  The  boughs  are  mofs'd  with  age, 
And  high  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity."* 

Adjoining  to  the  mofl  ancient  of  thefe  royal 
houfes,  which  terminates  a  long  avenue  and  a 
large  court,  is  a  chapel  with  an  arched  gateway, 
leading  to  it  from  the  garden,  and  furrounded 
by  paved  palTliges  and  high  cloiftcrs — and  it  is 
on  iome  broken  fteps,  that  near  thefe  almoll 
ruinous  buildings,  lead  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  garden,  I  frequently  take  my  penfive 
feat  and  mark  the  fun  fmking  away  above  the 
high  coppices  that  are  beyond  the  gardens  ;  fand 
I  imagine  from  a  part  of  them,  though  I  have 

not  yet  ventured  to  wander  fo  far.) ^A  yet 

more  cheerful  feat  I  have  found  for  my  Icfs  me- 
lancholy moods,  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace  on. 
the  oppofite  fide,  which  looks  down  immediate- 
ly on  the  village  of  Meudon  —  where,  among 
its  pleafant- looking  houfes,  they  ftill  point  out 

the  habitation   of  the  celebrated  R,:bfl  is. 

As  I  never  enjoyed,  becaufe,  perlv.'.ps,  I  do  not 
iniderfLand  his  works,  I  contemplate  it  net  with 
•fo  much  pleafure  as  it  would  allord  thofe  who 
can  admire  them.  —  Of  late,  ■  .^y  Fanny,  I  have 
found  this  view  too  rinute,  and  have  ad'^cred  ai- 
moil  every  evening  after  I   have  put  my  little 

ones  to  bed,  to  the  old  ftepa where  1  hear 

no  founds  but  the  bell  of  the  convent  of  Capu- 
chins (which  is  on  a  high  ridge  of  land,  con- 
foaled  by  trees  about  half  a  mile  from  the  old 

paUc«>^ 

*  5hakefpeare,» 
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palace)  or  the  wind  murmuring  hollow  through 
the  iron  gratings  and  ftone  paflages  that  lead 
round  the  chapel,  from  whofe  windows  of  paint- 
ed glafs  I  can  fancy  the  fullen  genius  of  fuper- 
ftition  peeps  forth,  fighing  over  his  departed 
power,  in  melancholy  refponfes  to  the  fum- 
inons,  that  call  the  monks  to  their  evening  de- 
votions. 

I  often  meet,  as  I  come  through  the  avenue, 
fome  of  thefe  venerable  fathers,  who,  with  flow 
fteps,  and  downcall  eyes,  their  cowl  frequently 
covering  their  faces,  and  their  arms  crofTed  up- 
on their  breafts,  pafs  me — apparently  fo  oc- 
cupied by  their  holy  meditations,  as  not  to 
hold  an  infignificant  being  like  me,  v.'orth  even 
a  falutation. 

But  why  {houkl  that  feem  difcourteous, 
which  is  probably  a  part  of  their  religion  ?  I 
ought  alfo  to  confider,  that  befides  the  gloomy 
aufterity  cf  their  order,  they  are  now,  perhaps, 

moi"e  auficre,  becaufe  they  are  unhappy- • 

.They  believe  their  altars  are  violated,  and  their 
profelPiOn  rendered  odious. — They  fear  their 
i'ubfiftence  may  fail  them,  and  that  they  may 
be  turned  out  into  a  world  which  is  feldom  too 
kind  to  the  unfortunate,  and  is  likely  to  treat 
their  misfortunes  with  ridicule  inftead  of  pity. 

1  have    obferved,     within   this   laft  week, 

one  among  them  who  feems  more  reftlefsly 
wretched  than  the  reft-— I  remark  him  every 
day  pafs  by  the  windows  of  the  houfe  where  I 
live,  with  a  bafket  in  one  hand,  and  a  ftaff  in 

the  other his  hood  always  concealing  his 

face,  and  his  tall  figure  bending  as  if  weighed 
^own  by  calamity. 

After 
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After  the  morning  duties  are  over,  I  fe.e  hina 
glide  among  the  trec^W n  the  garden,  or  among 
the  vines  that  clothe  the  declivity  towards  the 
village  ;  more  than  once  he  has  come  forth  of 
an  evening  from  the  cloiilered  palTages  of  the 
chapel,  and,  with  folemn  ftep,  crofled  near  me, 
to  attend  the  laft  offices  of  the  evening,  when 
he  hears  the  bell  from  the  convent  echo  among 
the  windincr  colonades. 

There  is  fomething  particular!}'-  alTciniing   to 

me,  in  beholding  this  folitary  mourner ■ 

whofe  griefs  though  they  arc  probably  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  mine,  are  poiHbly  as  poignant. 
—Perhaps  he  was  once  a  gay  and  thought lefs 
inhabitant  of  the  world -—He  may  have  fceu 
(for  he  does  not  appear  to  be  a  young  man) 
ihefe  now  deferted  palaces,  blazing  in  the  fplen- 
dour  of  a  voluptuous  court — Among  is  va- 
nilhed  glories,  he  may  have  loll  all  he  loved  j 
and  he  has  now,  it  may  be,  no  other  confolation 
than  vifiting  in  the  cimetiere  of  the  chapel,  the 
flone  on  v/hich  time  is  dertroying  even  the 
fepulchral  memorial  of  this  beloved  objesTt. 

As  I  thus  m.ake  out,  in  my  imagination,  his 
melancholy  (lory,  I  Ihed  tears  :  I  fhudder  at 
the  diftrefs  I  have  drawn  —  Oh!  Fanny!-- — 
among  all  the  miferies  of  humanity,  the  mofl 
infupportable  is  furely  the  death  of  thofe  we 
love  ;  and  yet  how  full  of  contradiction  is  the 
human  heart — I  know  there  are  many,  many 
evils  in  life  to  which  death  is  infinitely  prefera*- 
ble— I  know  that  I  myfelf  prefer  it  to  the 
continuance  of  fuch  an  exiftence  as  has  long 
been  mine ;  yet  to  out-live  you^  my  children y 
and  one  ortiuo  of  my  f /tends ^  prefents  an  idea  of 
calamhy  which  would  deprive  me  of  my  reafon. 

How 
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How  have  1  been  led  by  the  poor  defponding' 
Monk  into  this  digreffion  ?— -I  hardly  know 
and  have  not  now  much  time  to  revife  what  I 
have  v/ritten,  as  a  rneffenger  goes  to  Paris  this 
evening,  who  is  to  take  my  letter  ;  I  return, 
therefore,  to  irfy  fubjedl  as  abruptly  as  1  quit- 
ted it,  to  tell  you  the  little  that  remains  to  be 
faid  about  my  houfe — It  is  juft  like  other  French 
houfes  ;  and  its  only  recommendation  to  me  is 
the  melancholy  fort  of  repofe,  and  the  folitary 
walks,  which  its  inimediate  neighbourhood  to 
the  gardens  of  Mcudon  afford  me. 

'Dii  windovv's  command  great  part  of  the 
view  between  this  place  and  Paris,  to  which,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  pencil  to  do  juftice — - 
with  a  pen,  it  were  hopelefs  to  attempt  it. 

The  firft  yellow  tints  of  Autumn  are  hardly 
Healing  on  the  trees,  encreafing,  howevevj, 
where  they  have  touched  them,  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage — The  Iky  is  delightfully  ferene  ;  and  a 
ian-fet  in  the  gardens  here  exceeds  what  I  ever 
faw  in  England  for  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
louring  No  dew  falls,  even  when   the  fun 

15  gone,  though  we  may  call  the  evenings  now 
autumnal  evenings— I  am  generally  out  with 
my  children  till  pad  feven  o'clock,  and  after  I 
have  attended  them  to  their  beds,  I  flill  find  it 
mild  and  warm  enough  to  allow  me  to  perform 
"uy  vefpers  in  the  open  air. 

You,  my  Fanny —  at  lead,  till  your  ten- 
dernefs  '  for  me  taught  it  to  you — you  have 
jiever  been  unhappy,  and  have  never  known 
(O  !  may  you  never  know)  the  ftrange  and, 
perhaps,  capricious  feelings  of  the  irre- 
trievably wretched — Since  I  have  found  myfelf 
fo,  I  have  taken  up  a  notion  that  I  do  not 
|)re3the  freely,  while  I  am  within  the  houfe  j 

au4 
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and  like  the  poor  maniac,  who  wandered  about 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brillol,  I  fancy  "  that 
nothing  is  good  but  liberty  and  frefh  air." 

In  confequence  of  this  fenfation,  I  live  all- 
day  about  the  gardens  ;  while  the  fun  is  high, 
Peggy  attends  me  with  the  three  children,  in 
fome  {hady  part  of  them;  and  George  often 
amufes  himfelf  with  catching  the  little  brown 
lizards  which  abound  in  the  grafs,  and  among 
the  tufts  of  low    fhrubs  on  this  dry  foil — He 

brings    them    to    me 1    bid     him    take 

great  care  not  to  hurt  them — I  explained  to  him, 
that  they  have  the  fame  fenfe  of  puln  as  he  has, 
and  fufFer  equally  under  preflure  and  confine- 
ment— He  looks  very  grave,  as  I  endeavour  to 
imprefs  this  on  his  mind  ;  and  then  gently  put- 
ting them  down,  cries,  "  no  !  no  !  indeed  f 
I  will  not  hurt  you,  poor  li:.tlc  things !" 

How  much  a  tone,  a  look,  an  almoll:  imper- 
ceptible expreffion  of  countenance  will  awaken 
to  new  anguifli  an  heart  always  opprefled  like 
mine!  —  As,  liberating  his  prifoners,  he  fays 
this — I  look  round  on  him,  his  fweet  firter,  and 
his  baby-brother,  and  internally  fighing,  fay, 
*'  Oh  !  would  I  were  fure,  if  ever  your  poor 
mammals  torn  from  you,  that  nobody  will  hurt 
you^  poor  litrle  things  !" 

What  ails  me,  to  be  thus  unufually  weak, 
this  evening  ?  I  believe  the  heat  of  the  day  has 
overcome  me — I  will  go-  and  walk,  as  I  did 
laft  night,  when  I  have  finilhed  my  letter. 

I  fliall  probably  meet  my  fellow  fufPerer,  for 
fuch  I  am  fure  he  is,  the  folitary  C;ipuchia— I 
have  juft  feen  hiin  walk  towards  the  palace  gar- 
den.— Y^''ell ! — and  is  there  not  futisraclion  in 
beholding  a  being,  who,  whatever  may  have 
I  5  beeu 
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been  hrs  misfortunes,  feems  to  have  found  con- 
folation  and  fortitude  in  religion — I  have  often 
entertained  an  half-formed  vi'ifh  that  he  would 
fpeak  to  me — perhaps  his  own  fufFerings  may 
liave  taught  him  that  tender  fympathy  with 
the  fufFerings  of  others,  which  is  often  fo  footh- 
ing  to  the  fick  heart,  and  he  might  fpeak  of 
peace  to  me  ! 

I  am  fadly  diftrefled  here  for  want  of 
books  i  the  few  which,  with  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  neceflary  baggage,  I  was  able  to 
bring  with  me,  I  have  now  cxhaufted  ;  and 
though  my  good  friend,  Monfieur  Bergafle, 
has  fent  me  fome  from  Paris,  they  happen 
to  be   fuch  as  I  cannot  read  with  any   plea- 

fure 1    have    fuppofed    it    not    impolfible 

that  the  ]Monk  might  fupply  me  from  the 
library  of  his  convent. 

This  deficiency  of  books  has  compelled  me 
to  have  recourfe  to  my  pen  and  my  pencil 
to  beguile  thofe  hours,  when  my  foui,  ficken- 
ang  at  the  pail,  and  recoiling  from  the  fu- 
ture, would  very  fain  lofe  its  ov/n  mournful 
images  in  the  witchery  of  fi(Slion,  or  in  fome 
purluit  i  though,  alas  !  it  is  too  true,  that 
ihe  mind  will  flray  from  the  fingers ;  and 
that  I  cannot  lind,  either  in  work  or  in 
drawing,  enough  employment  to  keep  mc 
irom  fad  and  bitter  refltiftion. 

Reafon  as  vainly  tells  me,  that  nothing  can 
he  worth  the  uuceafing  fulicitude  I  feel — 
Were  it  only  for  myfclf,  1  fureiy  ihould  not 
indulge  it  j  nor  would  I  n-iagnify  or  dwell 
upon  the  nilual  and  pollible  miferies  of  my 
jleftiny,  but  for  my  children  i — for  thofe  I 
icvs  fo  much  better  than  myfelfl— I  cannot 

help 
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help  being  fenfible  of  fuch  agonizing  anxie- 
ty as  occupation  cannot  charm,  nor  reafon 
conquer. 

I  have  found,  Tiowever,  a  melancholy  de- 
light in  defcribing  thefe  fufferings — -I  ufually 
take  my  evening  feat  on  the  flight  of  Iteps 
I  have  defcribed  to  you — Sometimes,  when 
I  am  in  more  tranquil  fpirits,  I  fketch,  in  my 
port-folio,  the  wild  flowers  and  v/eeds  that 
grow  among  the  buildings  where  I  fit — In 
fome  parts,  ivy  holds  together  the  broken 
piles  of  brick,  from  whence  the  cement  has 
fallen — The  (lone-crop,  and  the  toad-flax^ 
cover  or  creep  among  the  mafles  of  disjointed 
marble,  feveral  forts  of  antirhinum  ftill  wave 
their  pink  and  purple  bloflbms  along  the  edges 
of  the  wall  j  and  laft  night  I  obferved  min- 
gled with  them,  a  root  of  the  field  poppy, 
ftill  in  flower — On  the  qualities  of  this  plant 
I  fell  into  a  reverie. — To  you,  my  Fanny^ 
and  to  you  only,  I  entruft  the  little  wild  ode 
— almolt,  indeed,  an  impromptu,  which  this 
contemplation  pTioduced. 


ODE    TO    THE    POPPY. 


Nat  for  the  protnife  of  the  JaborJ  fiekl. 
Not  for  the  good  the:  yell-Jw  hvveilsyicli^ 
I  bend  at  Ceres'  Ihriiie  ; 
F-ir  dull,  to  humid  eves  apoeajr, 
The  goidjn  giorles  of  the  yuar  ; 
A^)i!-^a  uisJlaa;lioly  worlhip's  luiue!" 
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I  hail  the  GoddeA  for  her  fcarlet  flower 

Thou  brilliant  weed 

'i'hat  doft  ib  far  exceed, 
The  richeft  gifts  gay  Flora  can  beftow  ; 
Heedlefs  I  pafs'd  thee,  in  life's  morning  houfp 

(Thou  comforter  of  woe,) 
'Till  forrow  taught  me  to  confefs  thy  power. 

In  early  days  when  Fancy  cheats, 

A  various  wretch  I  wove  ; 
Of  laughing  (prings  luxuriant  fweets. 

To  deck  ungrateful  love  : 
The  rofe  or  thorn,  my  numbers  crown'd. 
As  Venus  fmil'd,  or  Venus  frown'd  ; 
But  Love,  and  Joy,   and  all  their  train,  are  flowE; 
E'en  languid  Hope  no  niore  is  mine, 
And  1  will  ling  of  thee  alone ; 
Unlefs,  perchance,  the  attributes  of  grief, 

'I'he  cyprefs  bud  and  willow  leaf, 
■^heir  pale,  funeral  foliage,  blend  with  thine. 
!       Hall,  lovely  bloffom ! — thou  cau'ft  eafe, 

The  v/retched  vidlims  ofdifeafe; 
Can'ft  clofe  thofc  weary  eyes,  in  gentle  fleep, 
Which  never  open  but  to  weep; 
For,  oh !  thy  potent  charm, 
Can  agonizing  pain  difarm  ; 
^xpel  imperious  memory  from  her  feat, 
j^nd  bid  the  throbbing  heart  forgei;  to  beat. 

l^cul-focthing  plant !— that  can  fuch  bleflings  giTe, 

By  thee  the  mourner  bears  to  Ijv'c  ! 
By  thee  the  hopelefs  die  ! 

Oh!  ever  "friendly  to  defpair," 

Might  forrow'spalid  votary  dare 
"Without  a  crime,  that  remedy  implore, 
Which  bids  the  fpirit  from  its  bondage  fly, 
I'd  court  thy  palliative  aid  no  more  ; 

No  more  I'd  fue,  that  thou  fhouldft  fpread^ 

Thyfpell  around  my  aching  head. 

But  \\  ould  conjure  thee  to  impart, 

Thy  bailam  for  a  broken  heart ; 

And  by  thy  foft  Lethean  power, 
(Ineftimable  flower) 
lurft  thtfeterrtftrial  bonds,  and  other  regions  try, 

GERALDINE  VERNEY. 
LET- 
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LETTER    XIX. 
TO   MR.   BETHEL. 

I  HAVE  been  long  in  writing  to  you. 
Bethel,  and  now  hardly  know  whence  to  date 
my  letters,  as  I  am,  and  have  been,  and 
fhall  be,  upon  the  ramble  for  forae  time — 
I  am  unhappy,  and  the  unhappy  are  always 
refllefs. 

What  a    challenge  on     political  afFairs  does 

your  laft:  letter    contain  ! In    the    prefent 

ilate  of  my  fpirits  I  cannot  contend  with  you 
■were  1  difpofed  to  doit;  but  I  am  willing 
to  allow,  that  much  of  your  eulogium  on  the 
conftitution  of  England  is  juft  ;  and  that  it 
is  fo  good,    that  it  ought  to  be  better. 

If  we  fee  an  individual  who  has  a  thoufand 
good  qualities  that  excite  our  efleem  and  ad- 
miration, and  yet  know  he  has  two  or  three 
failings  that  render  all  his  virtues  of  little  a- 
vail,  we  very  naturally  fay,  what  pity  that 
•this  man,  who  is  fo  brave,  fo  fenfible,  fo  hu- 
mane, fliould,  by  a  llrange  inconfiftency  of 
characfter,    be  fo  corrupt,    fo  cafily  led  away 

by  obje£ls   unworthy  of  him fo  M'arped  by 

prejudice,  fo  blind  to  his  own  inteieft — And 
thus  it  is  with  all  the  affairs  of  life,  per- 
haps J  that  any  degree  of  perfe£lion  makes  us 
Te>;ret  that  the  objedl:  m  wluch  it  exills  is  not 
perfe([i. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  regret  I  feel  in  re- 
gard   to    my   country 1    would   have   our 

boafl;  of  her  exc(.llenci- jult — 1  woulrl  not  haveit 
the  mere  cant  which  we  have  learned  by  rote. 
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and  repeat  by  habit ;    though  when  we  ven- 
ture to  think  about  it,  we  know  that  it  is  vanity 
and  prejudice,  and  not  truth,  when  we  fpeak 
of  its    wonderful  perfection ;  and   that   even 
thofe  who  are  its  moft  decided  partizans,  are 
continually  betrayed   into   an  acknowledgment 
of  its  defects. — Bofwell,     in   his  life  of  John- 
fon  fays,  that  "  in  the  Britifli  parliment,  any 
queflion,  however  unreafonableorunjuft,   may 
he  carried  by  a  venal  majority,"  --This  is  ac-» 
knowTedged  truth  ;  and  it  follows,  that  while 
the  means  of  corruption  exift  to  an  extent  fo 
immenfe,     there  mufl  be   a   venal  majority , 
and,  of  courfe,  every  queftion,  howe7er  rui- 
nous, will  be  carried. — While  this  is  the  cafe 
and  while  every  attempt  to  remedy  this  orlgi- 
nil/ Jin  of  the  conftitution  is  oppofed  (though 
the  neceflity  of  that  remedy  has  been  allowed 
by  the  greateft  ftatefmen  of  our  country)  while 
€very  propofai  to  make  it  ren/ly  what  it  is  on- 
ly nominally^  raifes  a  cry  as  if  the    fubverfion 
of  the  whole  empire  was  intended — I  cannot 
agree  to    unlimited  praife — and,    though  moft 
certainly  willing  to  allov/  to  you,  that  a  great- 
er  portion    of    happinefs    is     diffufed  among 
the   fubje£ls  of  the   Britifh  government,    than 
among  any  other  people  upon  earth  j    but  this 
rather   proves   that    their     condition    is    very 
wretched,    than   that  ours  is  perfe(ftly  happy. 
— Carried  on   a   little  in  the  fame  way,    was 
the    argument    that  I  heard  not    long  fuice, 
agoinjl   the   abolition  of    the   detcftable   Slave 
Trade — I  was  pleadingyir  it  with   a  member  of 
parliament,    who  has  aii   ejiatc  in  the  U  eft   In- 
diesy  and  who  has   been   there  himfelf,    feme 
years    ago,     when  he  commanded  a  man  of 

war 
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war— -I  talked  warmly  (for- 1  had  juft  been 
reading  the  reports  of  the  committee)  and  I 
talked  from  my  heart. — My  adverfary,  well 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,  treated  all  I 
could  fay  as  the  ill-digefted  fpeculation  of  a 
hot-head  enthufiaft,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. — *<  You  are  young,  Mr.  Defmond," 
faid  he,  **  very  young,  and  have  but  little 
confidered  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  the 
profperity  of  the  Britilh  nation  ;  befides,  give 
mc  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  know  nothing 
of  the  condition  of  the  negroes  neither,  nor 
of  their  nature — They  are  not  fit  to  be  treated 
otherwife    than  as  flaves,    for   they   have  not 

the   fame  Icifes  and  feeling   as  we  have A 

negro  fellow  minds  a  flogging  fo  liitle,  that 
he  vili  go  to  a  dance  at  night,  or  at  leaft 
the  next  day,  after  a  hearty  application  of  the 

cat They  have  no  underftanding.  to  qualify 

them  for  any  rank  in  fociety  above  ilaves  ; 
and,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  called  men — they 
are  monkies." — "  Monkies  !  Sir  !"  exclaimed  I, 
«*  that  is,  indeed,  a  mofl  extraordinary  aiTer- 
tion. — IMonkies  !  I  believe,  indeed,  they  arc 
a  very  diltin£l  race  from  the  European — So 
alfo  is  the  I'traight-La'ixJ  ani  fine  formed 
Afiatic — So  are  tiie  rtu  men  of  north  Ame- 
Tica — But  where,  amid  this  variety,  does  the 
niun  end,  .iv.c  tie  monkey  begin  ?  I  am  afraid 
if  v."e  follow  vv hither  this  inquiry  will  lead  us, 
that  Mc  fi)all  find  ( urfclvts  more  degraded 
than  even  by  the  whiniiicu-i  fylLcm  of  Lord 
Mcnbcddo. -If  the  ncj,ro,  however,  is  a  mon«. 
key,  lei  n^e  h.azaru  one  remavk—that  their  ve- 
rv  licar  aiiiuiiv  to  us,    is  too  clearly  afcertain- 
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ed  by  the  alliances  we  have  formed  witii 
them.;  nay,  I  have  even  heard  that  captams 
of  our  ihips  of  vi'ar,  have  often  profefTed  that 
they  prefer  the  fable  nymphs  of  Africa  to  the 
fairer  dames  of  Europe — 

"'The  pale  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  North." 

"  And,  if  I  recolledl  aright.  Sir  I  have  for- 
merly, in  moments  of  unguarded  conviviality, 
heard  you  fay,  that  when  you  were  a  young 
rnan,  and  in  the  fea  fervice,  you  had  your- 
felf  indulged  this  partiality  for  thefe  monkey 
ladies." 

This  parried,  a  little,  the  round  aflertion 
that  negroes  were  not  men ;  but  he  ftill  in- 
filled upon  it  that  they  had  little  or  no  feel- 
ing ;  it  v^as  not,  however,  very  difficult  to 
prove,  as  far  as  proof  can  on  fuch  a  point  be 
brought,  that  their  phylical  and  moral   fenfibi- 

lity   is  more    acute    than   ours. 1  will  not 

lengthen  my  letter  by  repeating  thefe  proofs, 
becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  you  are  not  dlfpofed 
to  difpute  them  j  but  go  on  to  fay,  that  after 
I  had  carried  almcft  every  article  againll  him, 
my  adverfary  was  compelled  to  take  fhelter 
under  fuch  an  argument  as  yours. — "  Per- 
haps," fald  he,  "  the  negroes  are  fometimes 
beat,  but  not  half  fo  niuch  as  our  foldiers  are 
•^-The  punifliment  infli<!:led  on  foldiers  is  in- 
finitely more  fevere." 

«  Does  not  that.  Sir,"  faid  I,  "  rather 
prove  that  our  military  punifliments  are  inhu- 
man, than  that  the  negroes  have  nothing  to 
complain  of?" 

Thus, 
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Thus,  my  dear  Bethel,  it  feems  to  me,  that 
Inftead  of  proving  that  we  are  extremely  hap- 
py, you  piove  only  that  we  are  comparatively 
lb  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  never  could,  as  ma- 
ny people  do,  derive  confolation  from  the  re- 
fiediion  that  the  exigence  of  evil  in  the  per- 
fon  of  another,  diminiflied  the  fenfe  of  what 
I  felt  in  my  own. 

Do  not,  however,  mifunderftand  mc  •,  I 
think  that  our  form  of  government  is  cer- 
tainly the  beft not  that  can  be  imagined 

. but   that    has    ever    been    experienced  j 

and,  while  we  are  fure  that  praftice  is  in 
its  favour,  it  would  be  mod  abfurd  to  dream 
of  deftrcying  it  on  theory.' -If  I  had  a  ve- 
ry good  houfe  that  had  forne  inconveniencies 
about  it,  I  lliould  not  dcGre  to  pull  it  down, 
but   I  certainly   fliould  fend   for   an  architect 

and   fay,  alter  this  room—- it  is  too   dark 

— -  ■  remove    thcfe   paflages -they    are    too 

intricate make  a  door  here,    and  a  flair- 

cafe  there ;  make  the  kitchen  more  habita- 
ble for  my  fervants,  and  then  my  houfe  will 
be  extremely  good — ■ — But  I  fiiould  be  very 
much    flartled    if   my   architecl;     was    to   fay, 

•*  Sir,     I  dare  not   touch   your   houfe if  I 

let  in  more  light,  if  I  take  down  thofe  partiti- 
ons, and  make  the  other  changes  you  defire, 
1  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  great  timbers 
will  give  way,  and  the  party'ivalls  crufli  you 
beneath  their  ruins." 

As   I  do  not  know  when  I  fliall   fee   you,    I 
fliall  continue  to    write — and  wifli   very  much 

to  hear  from  you  often. -If  you  fend  your 

letters  to  Meflrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Griffith,  ban- 
ters in  London,   on  whom  I  draw  for  money 

as 
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as  I  want  it,  they  will  always  be  able,  du- 
ring  the  reft  of  my  ramble,  to  trace  my  route 
Jjy  my  drafts  and  letters  on  bufinefs. 

Adieu  !    dear  Bethel, 

Ever  youi's  faithfully, 

LIONEL  DESMOND 


L  E  T-, 
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LETTER     XX. 
TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

Hartfield,  Sept.  10,  1791^ 

I  STIFLE,  I  reprefs  all  curlofity,  Def- 
mond-  I  have  often  told  you  I  never  defired 
to  interfere  with  your  affairs,  farther  ,than 
you  wilhed  me  to  do  fo — farther  than  you 
thought  I  could  be  ufcful  to  you  :  and  therer 
fore,  though  I  read,  with  -wonder  and  con- 
cern, a  letter  not  dated,  either  as  to  place  or 
time — A  letter,  in  which  the  name  of  Geral- 
dine  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  in  which  you 
feem  not  to  know  either  where  you  are  or  where 
you  fliall  be— I  will  not  fay  more  upon  it, 
than  that  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  you,  up- 
on your  own  terms. 

When  will  the  time  come  to  which  I  have 
lb  long  and  fo  vainly  been  looking  forward  ? 
— When  fliall  I  fee  you  living  in  Sedgewood 
in  that  mod  refpe£l:able  of  all  charadlers,  the 
independent  Englifh  gentleman  .'  —  I  never 
wanted  your  fociety  fo  much  as  I  do  now  ; 
butj  perhaps,  never  was  fo  unlikely  to  have 
it ;  and  all  that  I  find  here,  is  fo  little  to  my 
tafte,  that  I  (hall  be  glad  to  return  to  Bath, 
which  it  is  judged  neceflary  for  me  foon  to 
do. 

This  diflike  of  fociety,  however,  arifes  not 
from  its  quantity,  but  its  quality -^ Since  Sir 
Robert  Stamford  has  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, his  houfe,  which  is  almoft  always  full, 
fupplies  the  market-town  with  idle  or  curious 

morning 
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morning  vifitors ;  and  at  the  cofFee-houfe, 
where  I  very  feldom  go,  I  happened  on  call- 
ing yeflerday,  to  meet  your  Uncle  Major 
Danby,  and  I  learned  that,  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  Epicurean  living,  he  had 
accepted  the  invitation  often  given  by  his  old 
acquaintance  Sir  Robert,  and  was  on  a  fort- 
nighc's  vifit  at  Linwell. 

I  found  the  Major  had  collected  round 
him  the  Curate,  the  Attorney,  the  Attor- 
ney's Clerk,  the  Riding  Surveyor,  the  Mailer 
of  an  Academy,  'f  where  youth  are  genleely 
educated,"  and  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
tradefmen  of  the  tov/n  -,  and  that,  from  a 
very  long  oration  on  politics  which  they  had 
heard  with  convi£lion  and  admiration,  he  had 
glided  away  on  a  defcriptive  tour  to- his  own 
feat  near  Bath  ;  and  was  giving  a  catalogue  rat- 
fonee  of  its  conveniences,  obliquely  preferring 
them  all  to  the  accumulations  of  the  fame 
luxuries  at  Linwell. 

*'  I  own,"  faid  he,  "  Sir  Robert  has  been 
at  a  great  expence,  an  Immenfe  expence — 
but  the  thing,  my  dear  Sir,  ( addrelhng  him- 
felf  to  tlie  Attorney)  the  thing  is  judgment 
-—judgment  in  laying  out  money  is  every 
thing." 

"  Aye,  Sir,  to  be  fure,"  anfwered  this 
gentleman,  (who  was,  I  found,  an  enemy 
©f  Sir  Robert's,  becaufe  he  was  employed 
in  eledlion  matters  by  a  great  man  of  the  op- 
pofice  party) — "  aye,  certainly ;  and,  as 
you  fay,  how  fliould  Sir  Robert  Stamford 
l)ave  this  judgment  ? — feeing,  that  it  was 
but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  he  knew   more 
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•f  a  jff,  fa  and  latitats ,  John  Doe  TiuA  Richard 
Roe,  than  about  raifing  foreign  fruits  and 
ice   creams — I  don't  wifh  to    fpeak  in    difpa- 

ragement    of    the     profefTion    neither- for 

an  honeft  attorney  is  a  very  honorable 
thing." 

"  And,  I  am  fure,  it  is  a  very  rare  one, 
interrupted  a  blunt  tradefman,    in    a  fmooth 

black  wig,    and   leather   breeches a    Very 

rare  one — and,  for  aught  I  ever  faw  or  heard 
to  the  contrary,  you  may  put  all  the  honeft 
lawyers  that  ever  was,  in  your  eye,  and  never 
fee  the  worfe.*' 

"  That's  not  fo  civil  a  fpeech,  Sir,"  faid 
Mr.  Grimbold,  the  Excifeman  ;  "  Sir  Ro- 
bert Stamford,  Sir,  my  worthy  patron,  is 
a  man  of  honor,  Sir,  and  a  gentleman, 
Sir ;  and  as  for  his  having  pracElis'd  the 
law,  Sir,  and  thereby  raifed  himfelf  to  his 
prefent  rank,  it  does  him  credit.  Sir,  and 
fhews  that  this  government  and  admiuillra- 
tion  fairly  and  juftly  rewards  merit,  Sir." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Grimbold,"  cried 
the  Attorney,  "  we  know  very  well  that  the 
greatell  merit  Sir  Robert  has  in  your  eyes, 
is  his  having  rewarded  your  merit,  and  made 
you  a  riding-officer  -,  becaufe  of  the  votes 
for  this  here  borough  of  ours,  that  are  in 
your  family,  Mr.   Grimbold-^" 

"  Yes !  yes !"  faid  Mr.  Doughty,  ano- 
ther tradefman,  we  underftand  trap,  and  fo 
does  our  good  neighbour-^As  to  me,  I  am 
free  to  fpeak  without  favour  or  affeclion — ^We 
all  know  what  Sir  Robert  Stamford  was — ■ 
What  then  ! — which  of  us  tha.   had  been    as 

much 
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much  in  luck  would  not  have  done  the  fim« 
thing  ? 1  have  nothing  to    fay    to   that- 
Whatever  a  mail    can    make    in    the  way  of 
bufinefs,  whether  it   be  as  to  lawyer,     or    a 
tradefman,    or  a    place    at  court,    is    all  fair 
enough  •,  and  I,  for  my  part,    don't  want  to 
cry    Sir  Robert  down,    though  he  does    not 
deal  at  my   (hop  ;    he    went    to    Gill's  when 
he    fettled    here — for    why  ?     Twas  natural 
enough.  Gill    could   command  three  votes-— 
certain  I  have  but  one  ;  but  Sir  Robert,  though 
ho   is  not    a   conftant    cuftomer,    lays  out  a 
good    deal  of   mouey   with  me,    and  I've  no 
fault  to  find."  ^ 

"While  this  converfation,  fo  exprefllve  6x 
the  candor  and  difinterefted  condudt  of  Britifli 
eleiftors,  went  on,  I  flood  perdu  behiiid  Mr* 
Grimbold  j  a  tall  perfonage,  whofe  broad 
Ihoulders,  however,  jull  permitted  me  to  peep 
over  at  the  Major,  who  had  not  yet  efpied 
me — I  faw  he  became  extremely  reftlefs  at 
being  compelled  to  hear  fo  much  of  the  con* 
fequence  of  his  friend  Sir  Robert,  when  he 
was  thinking  only  how  he  might  beft  difplay 
his  own— Not  very  curious  in  his  auditors, 
he  is  well  contented  to  be  heard  ;  and  detefts 
a  man  who  interrupts  him  worfe  than  a  pick- 
pocket. 

He  now  raifed  his  voice  in    the  vain   hope 

of    being     ftill    attended    to The   worthj 

BurgefTes  of  W — had  got  upon  a  topic  much 
more  interefting  to  them,  than  a  defcription 
of  paftures,  the  beef  of  which  they  ihould 
never  partake,  and  of  pineries,  the  produce 
cf  which  net  even  an-^k£lion  could  fend  .hem 

a  fhar^; 
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ti  fliare  ;  and  he  therefore  buftled  up  to  quit 
the  circle,  when  perceiving  me,  he  advanced, 
and  very  cordially  (hook  hands  with  me — We 
walked  away  together,  and  fell  into  conver- 
fation  on  the  views,  and  the  foil,  and  the 
hulbandry  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  which, 
he  faid,  was  very  much  inferior  to  that  tradl 
of  the  country  of  Somerfet,  round  his  houfe 
at  Aihford-hall. 

This  uncle  of  yours  has,  to  a  very  extra- 
vagant degree,  a  trait  of  character  vvhich 
I  have,  in  my  way  through  life,  once  or 
twice  remarked  before — Whatevet  he  does, 
is  better  done  than  any  other  man  living  could 
have  done  it — whatever  he  fays  is  without 
appeal — whatever  he  pofiefles  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, more  excellent,  than  are  the 
fame  things  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

His  houfe  and  gardens  are  the  beft  in  the 
county — his  men  do  more  work — his  crops 
are  more  luxuriant — -and  fo  fond  is  he  of 
being  always  the  moft  atfiive  and  the  moft 
important,  that  I  have  heard  him  boaft  of  ha- 
ving, in  his  judicial  capacity  for  the  county  af 
Somerfet,  committed  in  the  courfe  of  one 
year,  more  prifoners  to  the  county  jail  than 
any  three  of  his  brethren  of  the  bench. 

li'ou  know,  that  being  an  old  batchelor, 
and  fomewhat  of  an  epicure,  he  is  at  home, 
what  the  vulgar  call  a  cot  ;  and  has  laid 
down  his  fpontoon  for  the  tafting  fpoon, 
converted  his  fword  into  a  carving  knife, 
and  his  fafli  into  a  jelly  bag — It  is  not  her 
youth  or  her  beauty,  that  recommendei 
his   prefent    favorite    houfekeeper  ;     but    the 
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fkill  (he  had  acquired  in  ftudying  under  i 
French  cook,  at  the  houfe  of  a  great  man, 
who  acquired  an  immenfe  fortune  in  the 
American  war,  by  obtaining  the  contra£l 
for  potatoes  and  four  crout — But  even  to 
this  gentlewoman,  fkilled  as  fhe  is  in  "  all 
kiads  of  made  di{hes,  pickling,  pdtting, 
and  preferving,"  and  tenderly  connecfted 
with  her,  as  the  prying  world  fuppofes  the 
Major  to  be  ;  he  does  not  leave  the  folc 
direiflion  of  that  important  department,  his 
kitchen  ;  which  when  he  is  at  home,  he 
always  fuperintends  himfelf.— •'  Aye,  aye,*' 
faid  he,  in  this  Lift  converfation,  <'  let  thofe 
alone  for  good  eating  who  knou^  what  it  is 
to  have  lived  badly. — /  remember  when  we 
were  in  camp  in  Germany,  and  had  nothing 
to  drink  but  water  from  a  pond  that  fwarmed 
with  vermin,  and  not  enough  of  that — and 
nothing  to  eat  but  fuch  bread  as  I  would 
not  now  give  to  my  hog — while  the  money 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  contracSlors." 

**  You  now  live  in  happier  times,  Major,' 
faid  I" 

**  Aye,  that  we  do,  indeed — thefe  times 
are  very  good  times,  if  the  damned  fcoundrels 
of  prefbyterlans  and  non-couformifts  virould 
but  let  us  be  quiet  that  think  them  good ; 
and  not  be  difturbing  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  be    curfed   to     the    roundheaded   fons  of 

b S." — Then     looking     more      important, 

he  added,  ♦*  To  tell  you  very  feriouily  my 
thoughts,  Mr.  Bethel,  I  don't  much  like  the 
prefent  appearance  of  affairs — there  is  a  very 
Uoublefome    mutinous  fpirit   got  among   the 

difTeijH- 
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Jiflenters — ^Thefe  riots  that  happened  in  July  »t 
Birmingham" — 

«  Nay,  dear  Major  Danby,"  cried  I, 
"  it  was  not  the  diilenters  who  rioted 
there"— 

"  No  i  but  it  was  owing  to  them  and 
their  feditious  meetings— For  my  part,  I 
rejoice  that  they  fell  into  the  pit  they  had 
dug  for  others — I  wifh  that  they  had  all  been 
blown  up  together,  and  the  country  well 
rid  of  them.— I'll  tell  you  what,  Bethel,  if 
I  had  commanded  on  tliat  occafion,  I  fhould 
have  been  apt,  I  believe,  to  have  prote(fted 
thofe  honelt  men  in  what  they  did  againft 
your  confounded  faints, — ^Thofe  canting  puri- 
tans are  all  water  drinkers,  fellows  that  fmg 
and  pray — I'd  extirpate  the  whole  race." 

«  You  would  really  ?" 

"  Yes,    by   G '■ would  I,  before  they 

do  any  more  mifchlef— What  bufmefs  have 
th(y  to  mutter,  and  raife  difturbances,  and 
complain  of  their  grievances  .•'  I  hope  govern- 
ment will  never  grant  them  an  ace — let  them 
grumble  on,  but  net  iniluence  the  opinion 
of  other  people. — At  prefent  I  am  a  little 
uneafy  at  the  face  of  affairs — I  have  a  (lake 
in  the  hedge,  Mr.  Bethel,  a  pretty  cofidera- 
ble  ftake,  and  1  don't  defire  to  fee  it  trampled 
down." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  I,  «*  any  body 
that  does." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  I  do  know  fuch — You 
are,  indeed,  a  temperate  nan — a  man  who 
has  feen  a  good  deal  of  the  world — You  have 
a  itake  alfo  of  fome   confeqv.ence  ;  lb,    indeed. 

Vol  II.  K  and 
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and    a  very  valuable   one,    has   my   nephew', 

Defmend But  whst    d'ye    think    now  ©f 

him  ? — He's  as  difcontented  as  any  Praife* 
God-Bare-Bones  of  them  all — I  can't  imagine 
what  poffeiTes  the  puppy — he's  not  like  any 
ofhev  young  fellow  of  his  age  ;  inflead  of 
fporting  his  money  like  a  man  of  fpirit,  on 
the  turf,  or  with  the  bones,  he  goes  piping  about 
and  talks  of  unequal  reprefentation,  and  the 
weight  of  taxes,  and  the  devil  knows 
%hat  ;  things,  v/ith  which  a  young  fel- 
low of  fix  and-twenty  has  no  conceril 
at  all-^^ — And  then,  as  for  his  amours; 
inftead  of  keeping  a  brace  or  two  of 
pretty    wenches,      he    goes     fneaking    after 

a  married  woman — to  be    fued  for  da* 

mages,  and,  perhaps,  run  through  tlic 
body." 

««  Sneaking  about  after  a  married  woman, 
Sir,"     faid  I,    "  pray  explain." 

"  Come,     cc(me.     Bethel,"      replied    your 

fage    uncle,       "    don't     affedl    ignorance — I 

believe  you  are  a  truily  confidant,    but    here 

■  your    fecrecy    is  a   mere     joke — ^the   thing  is 

notorious." 

"  I  mud  beg  an  explanation,  IMajair 
Danby,"  cried  I,  with  fome  warmth — 
"  fince  ycu  think  me  concerned,  ic  is  the 
more  neceffary." — ''  "Why,  if  I  muft  explain 
then,  can  you  really  now  fuppofe  that  we 
don't    all  know    the     hillory    of    Mrs.  Ver- 

r-icy  r'-~ "  The    hiftory    of  Mrs.     Verney, 

gir  ! — Upon  my  honour  I  mull  recommend 
It  to  you  to  fpeak  more  cautioufly  of  a 
'\vomun    of    v.-)iora    malice     itfclf  cannot   hw 

jure 
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}\ire  the  reputation— A  woman  who  Is  an 
example  of  a  blamelefs  wife,  to  a  very 
worthlefs  hufband — and  the  befl  mother, 
daughter,  and  fifter " 

*<  "Why  damn  it  now,  Bethel,  how  can 
you  fancy  all  this  will  do  Vvith  mc  ?  If 
Mrs.  Verney  has  ■ipefichant  for  Lionel,  with 
all  my  foul.— I  know  very  well  that  if  the 
ftupid  puppy,  her  hufband,  had  as  many 
horns  as  the  beaft  in  the  revelations,  ht 
deferves  them  all,  And  Defmond  has  as 
good  a  chance  as  another,  M'ith  any  wo- 
man ;  but  I  think  he's  a  fool  to  be  at  fuch  a 
curfed  expence  about  it,  and  then  to  fancy 
himfelf  fo  fnug,  like  a  woodcock  that  hides 
its  head,  and  believes  itfelf  fecure, — Hah  ' 
ha  !  hah  !" 

«<  Upon  my  word.  Major,  I  mull  flill 
declare    myfelf  ignorant   of  your     meaning.*' 

He  abfolutely  ftiouted,  in  his  coarfe 
boifterous  way,  but  feeing  me  look  very 
grave,  he  at  length  checked  his  mirth,  and 
faid — »*  Why  lookee,  Bethel,  when  a  young 
fellow  lays  down  between  three  and  four 
thoufand  pounds,  to  rcleafe  from  execution 
the  efFetls  of  a  man  he  defpifes  and  con- 
temns ;  when  he  g^oes  down  incog,  to  the  re- 
tirement of  fuch  a  man's  wife,  and  ftays  near 
a  month  in  her  neighbourhood ;  when  he  is 
known  to  have  declined  the  moft  advantage- 
ous offers  of  alliance  from  the  families  of 
fome  of  the  fined  young  women  in  England 
on  her  account ;  and  when  he  is  acliually,  at 
this  time,  gont  abroad  with  her  ;  or,  how- 
ler, concealed  foniewhcre  or  other,  hovy 
^'^  2  the 
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the  plague  can  you  fuppofe  the  world  will 
»oi  talk.  ?  It  is  well  enough  known, 
that  Verney  is  a  favage  and  a  fcoun- 
drel,      who    will     fell       his      wife     to     the 

beft     bidder "Why    don't    Lionel    offer 

him    her    price     at     once,      for    now     you 
may    depend    upon    it    he'll    be     fued     and 
Verney      will     get     devilifh     damages."- 
I    was,     as   you    will  eafily    believe,     thun- 
derftruck     by     a      fpeech     in     which     truth 
was     fo      blended      with        falfehood,      that 
while      I      was    compelled     to    allow    fomc 
part    of    it    to    be     true,     it    feemed    hope- 
Icfs,  with    fuch  a    man,     to    contend,     that 
much    of    it    was  an    infamous    fuppofition. 
How      make     your    uncle    Danby      be- 
lieve,     that    you  fhould,       on    a  fyllem    of 
atFeStion,       merely      platomcy       have     advanc- 
ed     this     m.oney  ?     (of  which    it    is     won- 
derful    thiit     he    fliould     be      informed)     on 
a   fypem     merely    pla tonic y    go    and   live  perdu 
\i\     Hereford  (hire  ?    On    a  fyllem    merely   pla- 
toTiii-y    be     now     concealed    in      France,     in 
the        neighbourhood       of       Geraldine — for 
fuch    I     am    afraid  is    the    fa£l. — Dear  Def- 
mond   !       behold      the       coufequences       of 
your      indifcretion  ! — See    what    cruel    (and, 
as    I    atn     convinced)     what     unjuji    reflec- 
tions you    have  been    the  means    of    throw- 
ing   on    the     woman     you       love — confidcr 
all    the     confequences     that      may       follow. 

However       hopelcfs       the       undertaking' 

appeared,  I  endeavoured  to  convince  Mnjor 
Dauby,  that  in  whatever  way  you  miL':hr 
have    intcrfcied    to    be    ferv:ceable    to  Mr.-. 

Va-ney, 
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Verney,  for  whom  you  had  a  very  great 
friendftiip ;  yet  that  all  this  originated, 
on  your  part,  not  from  any  defigns 
prejudicial  to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  "Verney, 
but  from  your  pity  for  an  amiable  wo- 
man involved  in  undeferved  calamities  ; 
that  you  certainly  were  not  in  France  now, 
but  in  the  North  of  England  ;  and  that  Mrs. 
Verney  was  with  her  hufband." 

All    the     anfwen    I   could     obtain  to    this 

was,     "  Pooh  !    pooh    ! Plhaw  !  pfliaw  ! 

we  know  better.*' — I  could  neither  con- 
vince the  Major  of  the  fallacy  of  the  re- 
ports he  had  heard,  or  prevail  upon  him 
to  name  the  authors. — Tired  with  the  con- 
verfation,  and  heartily  vexed,  I  left  him 
foon  after ;  nor  could  the  account  he  was 
again  going  to  begin  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, which  is  an  idea  ever  uppermoft  in 
his  mind,  prevail  upon  me  longer  to  at- 
tend to  him.— I  returned  home,  and  he 
went  back  to  Sir  Robert  Stamford's,  there 
to  entertain  the  refpedlable  fociety  (anion;;; 
whom  I  find  is  Lord  Newminfter  and  Sir 
James  Deybourne)  with  an  account  of  my 
confternation  at  the  knowledre  he  has  of 
your  affairs. 

I  own  to  you,  Defmond,  that  tliis  dia- 
logue has  occafioned  to  me  very  cruel  dil- 
quiet. — If  this  letter  reaches  you  before 
the  mifchicf  is  irreparable,  by  the  univer- 
fal  dilTemination  of  thefe  reports,  fo  injuri- 
ous to  the  peace,  perhaps  fo  fatal  to  the 
]ife  of  Geraldine  \  appear,  I  conjure  you, 
fliew     yourfcJf     in      England— -convince     her 

friends 
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friends  and  the  world  that  you  have  n9t 
followed  her  to  France ;  and  vindicate,  2St 
once,    her  fame  and  the  veracity  of 

Your  faithful  fervant, 

E.  BETHELi 


L  E  T. 
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LETTER    XXI. 
TO    MR.   BETHEL. 

Eexley  Hill,  near  Wells,   Sonierfet, 
Sept.  23,  1791, 

YOU  lately  accuftonied  me,  dear  Sir,  to 
confide  to  you  the  cruel  uneafinefs  tlrat  prey- 
ed upon  my  heart,  in  regard  to  my  fifler 
Verney  ;  and  furely  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I 
once  more  intrude  upon  you— Mlien  I  am, 
on  her  account,  infinitely  more  unhappy  than 
ever,  and  when  I  have  no  fiicnd  but  you  to 
•whom  I  dare  fpeak  of  her. 

It  is  now  two  days  fince  I  have  been  In  pcf- 
feflion  of  a  fixth  letter  from  her,  fince  ilie 
has  been  in  France  j  it  is  dated,  as  the  two 
preceding  letters  were,  from  Meudon  ;  it 
gives  me  an  account  of  her  fituation  j  it  de- 
fcribes  the  fcene  around  her ;  they  are  her 
words — her  fentiments  —her  ideas — and  flie 
has  even  added  a  beautiful  little  ode,  v.hicii 
as  I  read  it,  gave  me  fuch  a  pi(flure  of  her 
defpondent  flate  of  mind,  as  drew  tears  from 
my  eyes. 

As  there  were,  however,  fome  parts  cf  tliis 
letter  which  I  couH  not,  with  propriety,  fliew 
my  mother,  as  the  fcntimenis  might  have  raif- 
«d  her  anger,  and  the  poetry  her  averfion,  I 
faid  nothing  to  her  of  my  having  received  fuch 
a  letter. —  She,  herfelf,  had  long  ceafed  to  en- 
quire, earneftly,  about  my  filler  ;  and  there* 
fore,  in  this  concealment,  or  rather  filence,  I 
had  not  to  reproach  aiyfelf  with  breach  of  du- 
ty 
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ty  and  tcndernefs,    in  trifling  with  maternal 
Iblicitude. 

I  believed  my  mother  was  quite  eafy  about 
Geraldine,  and  content  not  to  be  at  any  ex- 
pence  herfelf,  was  perfe<ftly  fatisfied  with 
whatever  difpofitions  Mr.  Verney  might  chufe 
to  make  about  his  wife  and  his  children* 

You  will  fuppofe  then,  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely furprifed  yefterday.— I  was  at  work  in 
my  own  room,  when  my  mother,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  let- 
ters from  the  poll,  entered  it ;  I  faw  im- 
mediately that  fomething  had  difcompofed 
her ;  but  as  trifles  very  often  afi^edl  her 
more  than  things  of  confequence,  I  con- 
cluded that  her  maid  had  made  up  her  Meck- 
lin  lace  awkwardly,  or  had  put  too  much 
ftarch  in  her  new  Japan  muflin  ;  and  that  hav- 
ing vented  as  much  of  her  anger  on  the  poor 
girl  as  it  was  probable  fhe  would  bear  at  one 
fitting,  I  was  to  afford  Mrs.  Waverly  entire 
eafe,  by  liflening  (as  in  duty  bound)  to  the 
rtfiduum  ;  which  feemed,  by  its  acrimony,  to 
inflame  her  features,    and   agitate  her   whole 

frame- "  Daughter    Frances,"    cried   fhej, 

■"  have  you  heard  lately  from  Mrs.  Verney  ?" 

<«  Yes,  Madam." 

«*  And  pray  where  is  flie"— 

"  In  France,  Madam,  at  Meudon,  where 
fhe  was  when  fhe  wrote  to  you" — 

<«  'Tis  falfe" — replied  my  mother,  anger 
flafhing  from  her  eyes,  and  trembling  on  her 
tongue — "  'tis  a  bare-faced,  infamous  falfe- 
hood,  andyouknoivitis" 

"  Good  God  !  dear  Madam  !  you  terrify 
and  amaze  me  !    what  can  you  mean  ? 

"I  mean, 
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«  I  mean,  I  mean— I  dare  liardly  trufl;  my- 
felf  to  utter  a  fentence  fo  difgraceful — You> 
Mifs,  deceitful,  worthlefs,  wicked  girl,  know 
it,  however,  but  too  well." 

"  My  dear  Madam,  what  do  I  know  ?  For 
mercy's  fake  do  not  agitate  youvfeif  thus  ! — 
Whatever  I  know  about  our  poor  Geraldine, 
I  am  fure  I  never  made  any  myftery  of:  tell 
me,  I  befeech  you,  what  do  I  know  ?" 

"  Odious,  bafe,  little  hypocrite — you  know 
that  this  difgrace  to  my  blood,  this  viper  who 
is  to  deftroy  the  honour  of  my  family,  is  not 
in  France  \  perhaps  never  has  been  there  ; 
but  has  been,  and  is,  I  believe  in  my  confci- 
ence,  ftill  at  that  farm-houfe  in  HerefordiTiire, 
where  fhe  lived  before  —where  fhe  has  lain-in 
— yes,  Mifs,  lain-in  of  a  girl,  and  is  the  de- 
clared miftrefs  of  that  villain,  Defmond,  who 
has  been  there  with  her  j  and  perhaps,  is  with 
her  yet !" 

The  moment  I  could  recover  from  my  im- 
mediate furprlfe,  the  ridiculous  impoflibility 
€Jf  this  flory  llruck  me  fo  forcibly,  that  my 
terrors  were,  for  a  moment,  dilhpated  ;  and  I. 
recoliedled  myfelf  enough  to  fav  (perhaps 
with  a  look  of  too  much  contempt,  confider- 
ing  it  was  my  mother  to  whom  I  fpoke)  "  up- 
on my  word.  Madam,  a  very  curious  legend 
— Have  the  goodnefs  to  tell  me,  to  whole  ad- 
mirably fertile  invention  you  owe  it — If  d^arJ 
good  Mifs  Elford  had  not  been  quite  removed 
from  this  part  of  the  world,  1  fhoulj  have 
given  her  the  honour  of  it." 

I  faid  this  quite  by  guefs,  and  not  at  all  Uip_ 

pofing  I  was  right ;    but  I  fuw  inllantly  by  my 

mother's  countenance,  tlutt  my  con]e:lure  w.ii 

K  5  juit. 
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juft,  and  my  alarm  fubfided  flill  more,— 'I  was 
now  fure,  that,  not  only  this  falfchood,  but 
the  fadls  that  happened  during  Geraldine's  real 
refidence  at  Bridge-foot,  came  from  Mifs  El- 
ford  ;  and  having  conquered  my  firft  pertun- 
bation,  I  managed  the  reil  of  the  dialogue  fo 
as  to  procure  from  my  mother's  unguarded 
warmth,  all  the  intelligence  I  defired  ;  though 
it  has  not,  on  refledlion,  given  my  mind  all 
the  eafe  I  expelled. — Mifs  Elford  has  a  relati- 
on whofe  refidence  is  at  Rofs,  and  to  the  houfe 
of  this  relation  flie  retired,  when  overwhelm- 
ed with   anguifli  and  difappointment,    by  the 

fudden    defertion   of  her    mercenary  lover 

1  hi  inn  where  the  French  nobleman  and  his 
fuit-'  put  up,  was  exa6\ly  oppofite  this  her  me- 
lancholy retirement — A  group  much  lefs 
ma-ked  by  Angularity  of  appearance,  would 
have  attrafted  the  attention  of  an  infulated 
being,  eagerly  attentive  to  every  occurrence 
that  afforded  any  thing  to  gratify  her  natural 
love  of  malicious  enquiry,  now  {harpened 
by  internal  wretchednefs  and  difcontent — -The 
fortigners  no  fooner  appeared,  than  Mifs  El- 
ford became  flationary  at  her  window,  and 
fhe  faw  an  Englifhman  with  them,  in  whom 
{he  immediately  recollcdlcd  the  perfon  of  Mr 
Defmond. 

The  chambermaid  of  the  inn  was  well 
known  to  her  ;  flie  contrived  to  fend  for  her 
over,  to  pick  out  all  flie  knew  then  of  the 
guefts,  and  to  engage  her  to  make  farther  en- 
quiries-— ^In  confcquence  of  which  the  wo- 
man foon  informed  her,  that  Mr.  Defmond 
had  been  living  foms  time  at  the  cottage  at 
Bridgefoot,    very  near  the  refidence    of  Mrs 
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Verncjr ;  that  he  returned  thither  before  the 
foreign  gentlemen,  and  afterwards  accompa- 
nied   Geraldine  to   Glocefter. All  this, 

"vvith  fome  additions  of  her  own,  was  tranf- 
tnitted  to  my  mother,    under  the  ftrictell  in- 

jun6lions    of    fecrecy. This    explains    all 

thofe  circumftances  that  gave  me  fuch  pain 
and  aftonifliment,  when  my  mother  had  taken 
fuch  a  fudden  antipathy  to  Mr.  Defmond, 
and  fo  ftrenuoufly  infilled  on  Geraldine's  go^ 
ing  to  her  hufband. 

But  how  fhall  I  account  for  what,  on  the 
fame  authority,  my  mother  has  now  heard, 
that  my  filler,  attended  by  a  gentleman,  the 
defcription  of  whom  anfwers  to  the  perfon  of 
Mr.  Defmond,  returned  to  Bridge-foot  about 
three  weeks  fince,  where  fhe  was,  in  a  few 
days,  delivered  of  a  daughter  ;  that  her  atten- 
dants, conCfting  of  two  women,    are  French, 

who    cannot  fpeak  a   fyllable  of  Englifli. 

The  gentleman,  who  accompanied  her,  left 
,the  place  about  ten  days  ago  ;  but  the  lady  is 
fuppofed  to  be  ftill   there. 

I  know,  that  were  not  Geraldine  incapable 
of  fuch  condu6l,  unverfed  in  deceit  and  pof- 
fefling  a  heart  as  free  from  guilt  as  her  mind 
is  ingenuous  and  candid,  there  are  numberlels 
•other  objedlions  to  the  probability  cf  her  be- 
ing fo    fituated Yet,    as   Mifs  Elford   had 

moll  certainly  truth  for  the  general  ground 
'Of  her  former  affs^rtions,  how  is  it  poffible  to 
convince  my  mother  that  all  (lie  relates  now 
is  mere  fabrication  ? — How  is  it  polTible  to 
convince  the  malicious,  prying  world  of  tliis  ? 
- — Indeed  the  particulars  are  (o  minute  which 
Mifs  Eiford  had  lent,    ic  is  almoft  impoflibie 
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to  fuppofe,  that  with  all  her  art,  or  all  hcf 
malice,  (he  could  have  the  cunning  to  invent, 
©r  the  effrontery  fo  boldly  to  aflert  them, 
and  to  dare  any  one  to  difprove  facts  ;  which 
(he  aflures  my  mother,  only  her  tender  re- 
gard for  her  could  induce  her  to  bring  for- 
ward fo  pofitlvely — "  My  heart,  dear^  deavj 
Mrs.  Waverly,"  fays  the  canting  prude,  "  my 
heart  bleeds  for  every  pang  which  juftice  and 
truth  oblige  me  (to  prevent  your  being  de- 
ceived and  impofed  upon)  thus  to  infiidt  on 
your's  !" 

Dear  Sir  !  what  am  I  to  think  of  all  this  ? 
—That  my  filler  Geraldine,  whom  I  know  to 
be  in  France,  fhould  be  at  this  village  in  Here- 

fordlhire,    I   know  is   impoTible 1  own  it 

is  much  more  likely  that  Mifs  Elford,  through 
malice  or   error,    or  both,    has    invented  the 

ftory,  or  taken  fome  other  perfon  for  her 

Yet,  as  the  report  will  not  only  be  injurious 
to  the  fame  of  my  beloved  filler,  but  may  be 
attended  with  confequences  fatal  to  the  life 
of  your  beloved  friend  — I  own,  that  though  I 
defpifed  it  at  firfl:,  I  now  feel  moft  com- 
pletely alarmed  ;  and  entreat  you  to  have 
the  goodnefs  to  tell  me,  by  the  return  of 
the  poft,  whether  you  know  where  Mr.  Def- 
mond  is ;  and  whether  you  think  any  mea- 
fures  ought  to  be  purfued ;  a;id  what  to 
prevent  the  farther  progrefs  of  a  calumny 
from  which  fo  much  mifchief  is  to  be  appre- 
Jjended. 

Imagine  with    what   impatience    I  wait  to 
hear  again   from  my  fifttr — and  how  often  I 
have  examined  and  re-examined  the   contents 
^nd  the  pod-marks  of  thofe   letters  I  have  al- 
ready 
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tcady   received  from  her When  an  evil, 

of  whatever  nature,  is  certain,  the  mind,  by 
degrees,  acquires  firmnefs  to  endure  it  ;  but 
the  pain  of  uncertainty  and  conje6lure,  like 
what  I  now  fufFer,  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
"^tolerable — I  have  not  clofed  my  eyes  dur- 
ing the  laft  night ;  or  have  I  had  one  mo- 
ment's tranquillity  of  mind  fmce  my  m9ther's 
angry  communication — To  add  to  my'  excef- 
fivc  vexation,  flie  has  related  the  whole,  in 
the  moft  unguarded  way,  to  Mrs.  Fairfax  and 
her  daughter,  to  my  brother  and  his  wife, 
and  to  a  certain  Lord  Fordingbridge,  who  is 
here  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Waverly  ;  and  I  think, 
the  lover  of  Mifs  Anaftatia — —There  are, 
therefore,  no  hopes  of  ftifling  the  report  j 
and  if  I  can  judge  by  the  manner  of  the  la- 
dies,   there  is  not  one   of  them   who   fails  to 

hope   it  may  be  found   true. Geraldine  is 

too  lovely,  and  has  been  too  much  admired, 
not  to  be  dilliked  by  women  who  are  fo  re- 
markable for  their  wifh  to  monopolize  all 
admiration  j  and  they  are  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exclude  from  the  family  a  part  of 
if,  v.ho  might,  they  apprehend,  in  confe- 
quence  of  Verney's  mad  difilpation,  be,  at 
fome  time  or  other,  a  weight  on  the  pecuni- 
aty  intereft  cf  the  relh 

Lord  Fordingbridge  met  with  Defmond 
abroad,  and  feems  to  have  conceived  fomc 
perfcnal  dillike  to  him. — My  brother  has 
been  debating,  whether  he  ought  not  to  ap- 
ply to  him  for  immediate  fatisfa£tion ;  but 
of  his  purfuing  that  idea,  I  ihoujd  not  have 
very  accute  apprehenfions,  if  I  did  not  fee 
that  Lcrd  Fordingbridge,    towards   whom  he 

looks 
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looks  as  to  an  oracle,  (for  he  is  reckoned  a 
young  man  of  eminent  abilities)  did  not  feem 
very  much  inclined  to  urge  him  to  fuch  a 
ftep— The  whole  converfation  of  the  circle 
here,  has  been  engrofled  by  this  affair  ever 
fmce  yefterday  ;  of  courfe,  it  is  terribly  pain- 
ful to  me  •,  but  I  dare  not  abfent  myfelf 
fron^.  it  long  together,  and  have  llolen  the 
time  Fvnave  been  writing  this  from  my  pillow, 
though  not  from  my  repofe ;  for,  till  I  am 
lefs  diftra(fted  by  conjeftures  and  apprehen- 
lions,  I  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  any.— 
Pardon,  dear  Sir,  this  incoherent  letter — 1  re- 
ally do  not  know  what  I  am  about ;  and  never 
•in  my  life  had  fo  much  occafion  for  that 
friendly  advice,  with  which  you  have  fo  oftem 
honored  and  obliged, 

Sir, 

Tour  laoft  grateful  and  obedient  fervant, 

FRANCES  WAVERLY. 


XST= 
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LETTER    XXII. 
TO   MISS   WAVERLY. 

Hartfield,  Sept.  28th,  1791-r 

IT  was  late  lad  night  dear  Madam,  be- 
fore I  received  your  letter — However  I  am  flat- 
tered by  being  thus  honoured  with  your  con- 
fidence, the  purport  of  it  has  given  me  ex- 
treme uneafmefs — ^^the  more  fo,  as  what  I  have 
to  fay,  in  reply,  will  not,  I  fear,  relieve  you 
from  any  part  of  your's. 

I  agree  with  you,  however,  in  opinion—* 
opinion,  furely,  founded  on  the  fecureft 
ground  ;  that  our  dear  Mrs.  Verney  is  inca* 
pable  of  the  conduft  v/hich  is,  by  Mifs  El- 
ford's  reprefentation,  and  Mrs.  Waverly's 
credulity,  imputed  to  her— Yet,  convinced  as 
I  muft,  on  reflection,  be  of  this,  I  am,  at  the 
fame  time,  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  an  air  of  myftery  in  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Defmond  to  me,  fo  unlike  his  ufual  flyle  of 
confidence  and  candor,  that  I  account  for  it 
no  otherwife  than  by  fuppofing  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  his  fituation,  which  it  is  neceflTary  to 
conceal  even  from  me. 

Thefe  letters  are  not  dated,  fo  that  I  know 
not  whither  they  come  from,  or  how  long  they 
are  written  before  I  receive  them — But  it  is 
probable  that  Defmond  is  at  a  great  diflance, 
as  he  receives  my  letters  which  are  fent  to  the 
xare  of  his  bankers  in  London,  very  long  af- 
ter they  are  written. 

-I  will  own  to  you,    that  this  referve  of  m.y 

friend's, 
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friend's,  which  I  never,  till  lately  experienc- 
ed from  him,  has  hurt  me  extremely— ^Yet, 
perhaps,  I  am  wrong  ;  there  are  circumllance* 
and  fituations,  which  a  man  of  honor  cannot, 
and  ought  not,  to  reveal  to  his  mofl  intimate 
friends. 

I  thought,  however,  that  upon  the  footing 
we  always  have  been  together,  I,  who  can 
have  no  obje£l  in  view  but  his  fervice,  might 
attempt  to  difcover  how  I  might  more  quickly 
convey  my  letters  to  him,  particularly  as  fome 
affairs  relative  to  one  of  his  eftates,  required 
his  immediate  anfwer — I,  therefore  wrote  to 
the  fecond  partner  in  the  banking-houfe  he  is 
connecfled  with,  who  is  more  particularly  en- 
trufted  with  his  concerns,  and  begged  an  ad- 
drefs  to  Mr.  Defmond,  Hating  my  reafons  for 
aiking  it — I  received  laft  night  a  very  polite 
anfwer  from  this  gentleman,  afluring  me,  that 
he  would  convey  any  letter  to  Mr.  Defmond, 
as  fafely  and  expeditioufly  as  poflible  ;  but, 
that  to  give  his  addrefs,  even  to  me,  would  be 
a  breach  of  a  promife  folemnly  givert,  which, 
he  was  fure  I  would   not  alk  him  to  commit. 

What  am  I  to  think  of  this  .''——and  why 
(hould  Defmond's  refidence  be  a  fecret  to  me, 
unlefs — but  I  will  not  torment  you  or  myfelf, 
dear  Mifs  Wavcrly,  with  conjedlures,  vi'hich 
I  ftifle  as  foon  as  they  arife — Perhaps  I  may 
have  a  letter  from  him  to  day  ;  "but  as  I  fend 
this  to  the  pod  at  fix  miles  diftance,  by  the 
mcflengev  who  brings  back  my  letters,  I  can- 
not, if  I  wait  the  man's  return,  anfwer  your's 
fo  foon  as  you  defire — All  I  can  now  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  aflure  you,  that  I  will  fend  you 
tiie  eailieit  intelligence  I  receive  ;    and  if  fuch 

difficulties 
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difficulties  fliould  arife,  as  make  my  being 
near  of  any  ufe  to  you,  in  your  prefent  ftate 
of  folicitude,  in  regard  to  friends  fo  dear  to 
us  both,  I  will  haften  my  journey  to  Bath. — 
If  I  have  any  news  of  Defmond  by  the  poft 
of  this  day,  I  will  write  to-morrow, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Dear  Madam, 

With  great  efleem, 

Your  moft  obedient  and  faithful  fervant, 

E   BETHEL. 


LET 
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LETTER     XXIII. 
TO    MISS    WAVERLT, 

Hartfield,  Sept.  29th,  179I. 

DEAR    MADAM, 

IN  p^rfuance  of  my  promife,  in  my  letter 
©f  yefterday,  I  enclofe  you  a  pacquet  I 
received  from  Mr.  Defmond,  by  the  return 
of  my  meffenger——— Though  it  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  topic  that  fo  deeply  interefts 
us,  and  can  ferve,  perhaps,  only  to  encreafc 
uneafy  apprehenfions ;  for  it  mull  be  re- 
marked with  wonder,  that  Dcfmond,  who, 
with  whatever  fubjedl  he  began  bis  letters, 
generally  fpoke  more  of  Mrs.  Verney  than 
any  other,  now  feems  to  force  himfelf  upon 
political  affairs,  (about  which,  till  a  few 
linonths  fince,  he  was  totally  indifferent)  in 
order  to  efcape  from  naming  her  who  once 
cngrofied  all  his  attention 

-The  letter  came,  as  ufual,  fro^n  his  bankers 
in  London ;  and,  I  own,  ferves  rather  to 
irritate  than  appeafe  my  uneafinefs.  I  await 
your  farther  commands  with  impatience  — 

And  am. 

Dear  Madam, 

With  perfefl  efleem, 

Your  moft  obliged  fervant, 

E.  BETHEL. 

From 
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.From  fome  paflages  of  the  enclofed 
letter,  one  would  conjefture  that  Defmond 
is  in  France— —I  know  not  -what  to  think 
•f  it. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXrV. 
TO    MR.    BETHEL. 


^ 


I  THANK  you,  dear  Bethel,  for  your  ac- 
count of  my  worthy  uncle,  whom  you  feem, 
indeed,  to  have  ftudied  more  than  I  have 
done — Perhaps,  according  to  worldly  maxims, 
I  have  done  wrong  to  have  neglected  him  fo 
much  :  but,  to  the  overbearing  and  dictato- 
rial confequence  he  aflumes,  I  never  could 
fubmit,  even  if  I  had  happened  to  ivant  the 
advantage  I  might  have  acquired  by  it.— The 
grofs  epicurifm  in  which  he  indulges  himfelf, 
while  he  repeats,  with  exaggeration,  the  vices 
of  others,  are  traits  of  chara6ler  fo  ofFenfive 
to  me,  that  whenever  we  meet,  I  am  far 
from  gaining  his  good  opinion  by  flattery  and 
acquiefcence  ;  and  find  it  as  much  as  I  can  do, 
to  conceal  the  difgull  I  feel.  A?  we  fee  each 
other,  however,  fo  feldom,  and  I  levy  no  tax 
cither  on  his  afFe£lions  or  his  pocket,  I  could 
wi(h  he  would  not  remember  our  relationfliip 
only  to  make  me  the  obje6l  of  his  enquiries 

and  his  comments. ^What  bufinefs  has  he 

to  talk  of  Mrs.  Verney  i' — he,  who  never  in 
his  life  was  fenfible  of  an  attachment  to  a 
woman  of  honor,  nor  was  ever  capable  of 
underftanding  fuch  a  character  as  hers. — The 
grofs  and  odious  refledtions  which  he  has 
taken  the  unwarrantable  liberty  to  utter,  I 
{hould  find  it  impofiible  to  avoid  refenting, 
were  he  (till  nearer  related  to  me — I  hope, 
therefore,    before  I  fee  him   again^    that   he 

wiU 
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trill  be  fumifhed  with  fome  other  topic  of 
converfation,  by  his  cofFee-houfe  friends  at 
Bath. —  Men  who  having  once  had  ad^ive  bo- 
dies and  ina£live  minds,  are  now  deprived, 
by  difeafe,  of  the  former  advajitage,  and  are 
compelled  to  give  to  their  fhallow  underftand- 
ings  obnoxious  a£livity  ;  to  prevent  a  total 
flagnation  of  exiftence ;  or  by  the  (illy  wo- 
men, at  whofe  card  parties  he  paffes  his  eve- 
nings, many  of  whom  owe  the  prodigious 
virtue  on  which  they  value  themfelves,  to 
that  want  of  perfonal  beauty,  which  prevent- 
ed their  ever  being  in  danger. 

"  Cafla  eft,  quam  nemo  rogavit," 

fays  the  proverb — Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I 
judge  uncharitably,  but  I  very  much  fufpefl, 
that  in  common  minds  among  the  fex,  this 
extreme  and  exquifite  fenfe  of  delicacy^' 
which  always  acquires  peculiar  energy  after 
thirty-five,    is  much   oftener  the  offspring  of 

difappointed   pride,    than    angelic  purity 

Among  the  good  matrons  and  virgins  of  this 
defcription,  my  uncle  is  a  very  oracle— 
Among  them  he  retails  the  converfation  of 
the  morning,  and  they  make  up  together,  in 
their  evening  vigils,  thcfe  fcandalous  anec- 
dotes, from  even  which  Geraldine  cannot 
efcape,  though,  if  they  had  not  the  power 
to  give  her  a  moment's  pain,  I  am  fure  they 
would  not  give  me  a  moment's  thought. — 
Now,  however,  fhe  is  in  France,  and  rhefc 
arrows  *•  dipped  in  double  poifon,"  will  not, 
1  truft,  reach  her,   unlefs  fome  *«  d-^n'd  go-.d 

fiuiured 
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natitred  frien^^"*  (hould  take  the  trouble,  111 
pure  h'lndnefsy  to  feather  the  {hafts  fo  as  that 
they  may  reach  her. 

I  remember,    that  when  I  ufed  to  fee  more 
of  Major  Danby  than  I  have  now  done  for 
thefe  laft  years,    I  ufed  to  conGder,  with  fome 
degree   of  wonder,    the   odd   conftrucftion  of 
his  mind,  which  nature  intended  to  be  a  good, 
plain,  common  mind ;    but  having  acquired  a 
Toughnefs,  from  being  early  in  life  a  foldier 
cf  fortune,  he  faw  himfelf  in  unexpe£led  af- 
fluence, at  a  middle  period  of  life,    when  he 
had  learned  the  value  of  money,    by  having 
ftruggled  with  the  want  of  it — And  the  mo-» 
ment   he   quitted  his  profeffion,    he  loft   the 
open,  manly  character  it  gives,  and  acquired 
nothing  meritorious  in  place  of  thofe  qualities  j 
for  he  became  a   little   of   a  literary  man — a 
little  more  of  a  politician— ftill  more    cf  an 
epicurean — and    above    all,    a    man    of   great 
confequence   to   himfelf — His  mind  now   re* 
fembles  a  quilt  I  have  feen  at  an  inn,    com-» 
pofed  by   the   induftrious  landlady,    in  a  fort 
of  work,    which,    I  believe,    the  women  call 
patch- work  ;    triangular  or  fquare  ihreds  fewn 
together   to  form    a    motley    whole — here    a 
little  bit  of  chintz,    furrounded   by  pieces   of 
coarfe  and  tawdry  cotton  ;    there   a   piece  of 
decca  work,  joined  to  a  fcrap  of  dowlas  ;    irt 
one  place  a  rem.nant  of  the  line  gown  of  the 
Lady  of  the   manor }    in  the  next,  a  relifb  cf 
the  bed-gown  of  her  houfe-maid — So  oddly, 
in   the   compofltion   of  my  good   uncle,    is  a 
fragment   of    gcntieinan-like   qualiiies    tacked 
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to  great  patches  of  obfolete  principles  and 
hard  prejudices — to  an  obftinate  adherence  to 
his  own  gratifications,  and  a  prodigious  at- 
tachment to  his  own  imagined  confequence— 
But  a  truce  with  the  Major—  t  have  beftowed 
more  words  upon  him  than  ever  I  recoUeft 
to  have  done  before,  and  more  than,  perhaps^ 
I  fliall  ever  do  again. 

In  wandering  round  the  world,  I  hear  more 
of  politics  than  of  any  other  fubje£l: — and  1 
am  always  glad  to  attend  to  them,  when 
the  events  under  difcufllon  are  of  confequence 
enough  to  attract  my  attention,  and  detain  it 
a  little  from  the  internal  wretchednefs  I  bea< 
about  me. 

The  enemies  of  the  French  revolution  are, 
at  prefent,  in  difmay — for  the  King  has  figned 
the  conflitution,  and  they  begin  ferloufly  to 
fear  that  the  liberties  of  France  will  be  firmly 
eilablifhed — Their  great  hope,  however,  is  in  the 
confederacy  of  **  he  kings  of  the  earth"  againft 
it,  particularly  that  of  the  Northern  powers  j 
which,  if  they  do  unite,  will  be  the  firlt 
inftance,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  of  an 
union  of  tyrants  to  crufh  a  people  vidio  profefs 
to  hav^  no  other  objt£t  than  to  obtain,  for 
themfelves,  that  liberty  which  is  the  undoubt^ 
ed  birth-right  of  all  mankhid — I  do  not,  my 
friend,  fear  that  :\11  «'  thefe  tyrannous  breathings 
of  the  Nonh"  will  dellroy  the  lovely  tree  that 
has  thus  taken  vigorous  root  in  the  fineft 
country  of  the  v.orld,  though  it  may  awhile 
check  its  growth,  and  blight  its  produce  ;  but 
I  lament,  thnt  in  defplte  of  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  the  French  tovv'ards  their  ntigh- 
bours,  its   root   mull   be  niauurcd  with  blood 

--  1  la-. 
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—I  lament  ftill  more,  the  difpoGtion  whick 
too  maoy  Engliflimen  fbew  to  join  in  this  unjufl 
and  infamous  crufade  againft  the  holy  ftandard 
of  freedom ;  and  I  blulh  for  my  country  ! 

I  muft,  however,  remark,  that  thofe  in 
whom  I  have  obferved  this  difpofition,  arc 
all  either  courtiers  themfelves,  or  conne£led 
with  courtiers  —And  I  know  not  whether  to 
admire  mod  their  Englijh  fentiments  or  their 
EngUJh  verfality ;  for  among  them,  I  recol- 
le(Sl:,  are  fome  gentlemen,  who,  three  years 
fince,  when  the  fpeeches  of  Mr.  Burke  were 
faid  to  prefs  fo  hardly  on  a  gentleman  then, 
and  ftill  before  the  higheft  tribunal  of  his 
country,  exclaimed  againft  the  proceedings  of 
that  great  orator  with  the  utmoft  indignation 
—They  then  declared,  in  all  companies,  that 
he  proftituted  his  eminent  talents  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  party — and,  to  the  purpofes  of  party, 
facrificed  his  veracity. 

But  now,  when  in  the  book  written  againft 
the  patriots  of  France,  he  has  done  the  fame 

^thing when    he    advances    opinions,     and 

maintains  principles  abfolutely  oppofite  to  all 
the  profeflions  of  his  political  life— when  he 
drefies  up  contradi£lions  with  the  gaudy 
flowers  of  his  luxuriant  imagination,  in  one 
place,  and  in  another,  knowingly  mifrepre- 
fents  facls,  and  fwells  the  guilt  of  a  fewy  into 
national  crimes-,  to  prove  the  delinquency  of 
a  whole  people  ftruggling  for  the  deareft 
rights  of  humanity,  Mr.  Burke  is  become,  in 
the  opinion  of  thel'e  my  courtier  acquaintance, 
the  mofl  correct,  as  well  as  the  moll  eloquent 
of  men — for  he  is  of  their  party — he  is  be- 
come 
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come  the  champion  of  the  placeman  ^ — and 
the  apologift  of  the  penfioner.  , 

As  for  his  political  adverfarles,  who  havfi 
taken  up  the  guantlet,  he  has  chofen  to  throw 
down— What  have  they  done  to  excite  fuch 
a  terrible  outcry  ?  — They  have  fhewn  many 
prejudices,  which  we  have  been  fo  accuftom- 
ed  to,  that  we  never  thought  of  looking  at 
them. 

They  have  endeavoured  to  convince  us  of 
the  abfurdity  and  folly  of  war — the  inefficacy 
of  conquell — the  impofition  which  all  Euro- 
pean nations  have  fubmitted  to,  who  have, 
for  ages,  paid  for  the  privilege  of  murdering 
each  other — Thefe  writers  have  told  us  what, 
I  apprehend,  Locke,  and  Milton,  and  Bacon, 
and  (what  is  better  than  all)  common  feufe 
has  told  us  before,  that  government  is  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governors,  but  the  go- 
verned j  that  the  people  are  not  transferable 
like  property  ;  and  their  money  is  very  ill  be- 
ilowed,  when,-  Inftead  of  preventing  the  evils 
of  poverty,  it  is  taken  from  them,  to  fupport 
the  wanton  profufion  of  the  rich. — And  what 
is  there  in  all  this,  that  in  other  rimes,  IMr. 
yljurke  himfelf,  and  Mr,  Burke's  airociates, 
have  not  repeatedly  re-echoed  through  their 
fpeeches  .'* — Once,  it  is  certain,  thefe  gentle- 
men feemed  to  agree  with  Voltaire,  who  fome- 
where  fays, 

«  A  mefure  que  los  pays  font  barbares,  oa. 
que  les  cours  font  faiblc,  le  ceremonial  ell 
plus  en  vogue — La  vraie  puiflance,  Sc  la  vraie 
politelie,  dedaignent  la  vanite."* 

*  In  proportion  as  countries  are  rude,  or  th;ir  govern- 
»ients  teeblc,  ccreaiony  is  more  requilite — True  po.vcr  aud 
Uiu  politeiicfs,  alike  difdaln  aud  pageantr/  and  Vuiihy. 

.    Vol.  IL  L  '  Bn^ 
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But  let  us  allow,  in  contradiftion  to  M?. 
Burke's  fonncr  opinion,  (who  once  wifhed  to 
ice  even  the  fun  of  royalty  fliorn  of  his  fu- 
perfluous  beams)  let  us  allow,  that  a  very 
great  degree  of  fplendor  fhould  furround  the 
chief  niagiftrate  of  a  great  and  opulent  nation 
— Let  us  allow,  that  the  illuftrious  perfonage, 
who  now  fills  that  charatfler,  lias,  Irom  his 
private  and  public  virtues,  a  claim  to  the 
warmell  affccTHons  of  his  people  ;  that  towards 
him  and  his  family,  the  greatelt  zeal  and  at- 
tachment ihould  be  felt,  and  every  fupport 
of  his  dignity  cheerfully  given  ;  yet,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  the  people  are  enduring  need- 
lefs  burthens,  M'ith  v»'hich  all  tliis  has  nothing 
to  do  ? 

Let  any  man  (whofe  name  neither  is,  nor 
is  ever  likely  to  be  in  the  court-calendar  (the 
"red  book)  look  deliberately  over  it — let  him 
reckon  up  thfc  places  that  are  there  enumerat- 
ed— a  great  many  of  which  are  finecures — 
let  him  inquire  the  real  amount  of  the  fala- 
ries  annexed  to  them,  (for  thy  are  not  enu^ 
merated)  and  the  real  fervices  performed — 
then  let  him  confidefr  whether  thefe  places 
would  exiit,  but  for  the  parpofes  of  corruption 
—  let  him  reckon  of  how  many  cnprcfiive  taxes 
'the  annihilation  of  thefe  pbces,  would  \>yc- 
clude  the  neceifity. 

I  might  add,  that  the  lift  of  penfioners, 
could  it  ever  be  fairly  got  at,  might  came 
under  the  fame  confidcration  — Is  there  upon 
that  lift  many,  are  there  I'jny  i:ames,  that  have 
found  a  place  there  becr.ufe  their  owners  have 
. grown  old,  without  growing  rich  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  th-'ir  cc-'.ntry  ?— Docs   dcferted    merit? 

•loes 
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does  Vndlgent  genius  find,  in  the  bounty  of 
that  country,  an  honorable  refource  againft 
unmerited  misfortune?  Alas  !  no  ! — To  thofe 
who  have  only  fttch  recommendations,  the 
puvfuit  of  court  favor  is  hopelefs  Indeed  — 
But  the  meretricious  nymph  receives,  with 
compkcent  fralles,  the  fupcrannuated  pander 
of  a  noble  patron,  his  call  miftrelTes,  his 
illegitimate  clnldren,  his  difcarded  fervants, 
his  aunts,  great  aunts,  and  fifth  coufins — ^11: 
the  nobleman  liimfelf  is  a  fure  mlnifterial  man 
in  the  upper  houfe,  he  is  fuve  of  fome  degree 
of  favor  -,  but  it  is  nieafured  to  him  in  pro- 
proportion  to  the  influence  he  has  in  the 
lower ;  and  it  is  to  reward  fuch  men^  to  gra- 
tify their  dependents,  tliat  the  poor  pittance 
of  the  mechanic  is  leilened — the  prices  of  the 
molt  neceflary  articles  of  life  raifed  upon  the 
"  fmutchcd  artificer,"  and  a  fliare  of  Jus  four- 
teen pence  a  day  "  v\'rung  from  the  hard 
hands"  of  the  laborer. 

Either  thefe  things  are  tvt;c,  or  they  air- 
not — If  they  are  not  true,  the  pcrfons  who  are 
interefled  in  the  refutation  of  them,  are  mar- 
velloufly  filent  ! — If  they  are  true^  can  your 
inoft  enth-ullailic  a'dniiraiion  of  our  prefen? 
glorious  cllablinunent,  conceal  from  you,  that 
they  Ihould  be  put  an  end  to? 

You  fay,  my  deer  Bethel,  that  you  wlrtii 
for  my  fociety  in  our  favorite  county — If  ever 
I  iliould  return  thither,  to  meet  you,  would 
be  my  principal,  indeed  only  inducement  \ 
but,  alas  !  warm  and  fincere  as  my  friend- 
Ihip  for  you  is,  it  cannot  alone  replace,  ic 
.cannot  make  amends  for  all  1  have  loll  ;  ycL, 
\  know,  you  will  fay  I  liave  iofi;  iKuhlug  thar 
\.   1  .  -lev.- 
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I  ever  pofTefied  ,-  and  that  if  I  could  once 
determine  to  look  out  for  fome  other  enjoy- 
ments than  thofe  my  romantic  fancy  had 
defcribed,  I  might  yet  find  as  reafonable  a 
portion  of  happinefs  as  any  human  being  has 
a  right  to  expecl: — All  this  may  be  very  true, 
tand  very  reafonable  ;  but  I  have,  unhappily, 
a  degree  of  felicity,  imprefled  on  my  mind, 
nvhich  luas  once  attainable  ;  and  though  I  knovf 
it  is  attainable  no  longer,  I  am  like  the  un- 
happy man  who  is  faid  to  have  died  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  love  he  had  conceived  for  a 
picture,  which,  after  many  inquiries,    proved 

to  be  that  of  the  fair   Gabrielle 1  know 

there  are  a  hundred,  nay,  a  thoufand  other 
plans  and  people,  with  whom  other  men 
might  fit  down  contented  ;  but  I  have  made 
up  a  *■*■  fair  idea"  and  lofmg  that,  all  is  to  me 
a  blank. 

You  are  always  lamenting,  in  the  warmth 
of  your  friendly  zeal,  that  my  profpeQs  are 
thus  blafted  on  my  entrance  into  life  ;  but 
why  ? — What  do  you  call  their  beino;  blafted  ? 
— I  might,  it  is  true,  be  a  member  of  par- 
liament, and  give  a  filent  vote  for,  or  make 
an  unregarded  fpeech  againft  government, 
which    my    flight    influence  could   not  render 

better  or  worfe — I  might  have  married 

fom.e  fine  lady,  with  a  fine  fortune,  who 
would  have  done  me  the  honor  to  bear  my 
name  abroad,  and  rendered  me  completely 
wretched  at  home  :  and  this  you  call,  my 
good  friend,  following  my  profpedls  —  Alas  ? 
1  would  not  recall  uneafy  recolltjSlions  to  your 
mind,  but  I  mufl  afk-.-Did  ycu  find  happinefs 
iji  this    career,     which    you  now  lament  my 

ueglcctinjj 
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negle6ling  to  purfue  ?— Or  can  you  decide, 
whether  I  (hall  finally  be  wrong  or  right  in 
following  one  very  oppofite. 

It  is  amazing  to  me,  that  with  your  mind, 
you  cannot  comprehend  the  delight  of  Uving 
only  for  one  beloved  obje(ft,  though  hopelefs 
of  any  other  return  than  what  the  purelt 
friendship  may  authorife---It  is  ftill  more 
wonderful  that  you  cannot  underftand  this, 
Avhen  this  objecl  is  Geraldiae,  of  whom  you 
think  Co  highly — Oh!  Bethel!  is  it  noffible  you, 
can  have  feen  her  in  thofe  fceiies  which  have, 
called  forth  all  the  perfcdlions  of  that  lovely 
mind,  and  not  allow  ms  to  be  right,  when  I 
fay  with  Petrarch — 

"  Pur  me  confola,  chc  languir  per  lei 
Meglio  e,  che  gioir  d'altra — " 

Adieu  !  my  friend,  continue  to  write  to 
me  ;  and  be  allured  ever  of  the  trucil  attach- 
ment and  regard  of 

Your^, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 
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LETTER     XXV. 
TO    MR.    BETHEL. 

Bath,  OA.  3,  lyj^i 
CEy. R   tin, 

A  SLIGHT  indifpofition  that  my  mother 
has  h?id,  and  the  fudden  departure  cf  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waverly,  to  vifit  fome  dillant  friends 
of  the  Fairfax  family,  bi-ought  us  back  to 
Bath  fooncr  than  we  intended — Your  lad  let- 
ter followed  me  hither  ;  and,  in  thanking 
you  fcr  it,  and  for  that  it  enclofed  from  Mr. 
Defmond,  I  have  to  inform  you  of  fome  very 
fmgular  circumllances  that  have  happened 
fince  our  return. 

I  was  furprifed  yefterday  morning,  by  the 
fervant's  informing  me  that  a  -French  gentle- 
man was  belov/,  and  dcfired  to  fpeak  to  me  j 
my  mother  was  in  the  room,  ajid  I  could 
not  concc;d  my  npprehen(ions,  that  this  (Iran- 
gev  brought  mc  feme  intelligence  of  Geral- 
dixie — I  trembled  as  I  afked  her  whether  ihe 
would  be  pkafed  to    admit  him  ? 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Waverly,  fternly,  of  Matthew. 

**  Lord,  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  quite  a 
gentleman-like,  handfomiili-kind  of  a  man  ; 
really  a  good-looking  perfon,  conlldering  he 
is   a  foreigner." 

"  Let  him  be  fl^ewn  up,"  anfwered  my  mo- 
ther, who  had  not  fo  much  intended  inqui-» 
ring  aftei"  his  good  looks,  as  whether  they 
vere  th^  locks  of  a  vifuorj    or  of  a  folicitcr 

cf 
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of  charity — "  I   cannot,  fpeak    to   him," 

f.)id  {he,  "  you  mull  make  ou',  cuikl,  what 
h'ui  bufincfs  is." 

I  liad  not  time  to  analyfo  the  confufcd 
emotions  I  felt,  before  a  gentleman  entercil 
tlie   room,     who  appeared  to  nie  one   of  the 

moll  elegant  men  I  had  ever  feen —1\  las 

perfoa  prejudiced  me  in  his  favor,  you  may 
believe  that  favorable  prejudice  was  not  le;Ten- 
ed,  when  lie  announced  himfelf  to  be  Mon- 
f:eur  de  Montfleuri ;  the  int".:r,ate  and  b.d  v- 
ed  friend  of  Defmond. 

I  felt  inilantiy  as  if  I  had  known  h.lm  t'or 
ages,  and  was  forry  I  could  not  acquire  cou- 
rage to  tell  him  fo  in  his  own  language  ;  yet 
he  fpoke  Englifh  extremely  well,  and  divideil 
Jiis  attentions  witli  fo  much  true  politcnefs  be- 
tween my  mother  and  me,  that  though  ilie 
was  prepared  to  difllke  him,  nvfl,  becaufe  he 
\vas  a  fovelguer,  and  feco::dly  becaufe  he  w.t^ 
the  avow-ed  friend  of  Defmond,  fhe  infenublv 
relaxed  into  a  fniile,  then  gave  him  a  general 
invitation  to  her  houfe  during  Ids  vilit  to 
Bath  ;  and,  before  he  took  leave,  even  pref- 
fed  him  to   make    her    houfe  his  m.oll    ufual. 

home He    anfwered,     that  his    fcay   at 

Bath  wuidd  be  iliort,  but  that  he  fnould  moil 
undoubtedly  avail  liimfelf  of  her  obliging  per- 
milhon  to  pay_  his  rcfpc<fl:s  to  her. 

He  left   us and    during    his  viut  had 

never  named  IMr.  Defmond,    but  in  his  intro  • 

dutiiory  fpefch 1  longed  to  afk  him  whe-ce 

lie  was,  but  was  wiih-held  by  a  ihouiand  fears 

that   have    fmce     appeared   ridiculous 1 

would  have  ail\ed  him  in  French,  but  as  he 
fpokc  Englifn  lb  wed,    it  would  have  been  un^. 

polite  i 
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polite  ;  yet  I  futfered  inconceivable  anxiety  till 
evening,  when  I  was  engaged  to  go  to  a  ball, 
at  the  upper  rooms,  where,  I  flattered  myfelf, 
I  (hould  meet  him— —I  was   not  difappoint- 

ed Montfleuri  was   the   firft  perlbn   1  faw 

on    entering    the    i"oom lie    immediately 

came  up  to  me  ;  and  as  he  did  not  think  him- 
felf  qualified  to  join  in  Englifh  country  dan- 
ces, and  as  I  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  room 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  I  difengaged 
myfelf  from  the  gentleman  with  whom  I.  was 
jioing  to  dance,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
verfation  with  Monfieur  de  ]\Ionlfleurl,  which, 
of  courfe,  turned  principally  on  Mr.  Defmond. 

You  will  eafily  imagine,  dear  Sir  i  how 
earneftly  I  wiflied  to  aik  him  feveral  queftions 
about  his  friend ;  but,  though  lie  fpoke  in 
the  moft  unreferved  terms  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  Defmond,  and  of  their  long  friendfhip, 
I   obferved    that   lie  carefully    avoided    faying 

much  of  his  prefent  fituation  or  profpe<Sl:s 

At  length,    I   ventured  to  afk  him  where  his 

friend  now   was  ? He    replied,    that  he 

did  not  certainly  know,  as  it  was  fome  time 
fince  he  heard  from  him——*'  Is  he,"  faid  I, 
afraid  of  prefTing  too  far  on  a  fubje<ft,  from 
which  he  feemed  to  recede,  *'  is  he  in  France 
or  in  England  ?" 

Monfieur  de  Montfleuri,  whofe  eyes  are  the 
moll  penetrating  I  ever  faw,    looked  at  me  as 

if  he  would  read   my  very  foul 1  flirunk, 

I  believe,  from  his  inquiring  and  piercing 
eyes  ;  for,  I  own,  they  difti-efled  me  extreme- 
ly »»«-,.«.>nor  did  what  he  faid  ferve  to  relieve 

me ^-.«  Defmond,"    faid  he,    "  is  a  very 

fortunate  man,  to  occafion  to  you,    I^Iademoi- 

felle, 
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felle,  fo  much  friendly  folicitude" 1  believe 

I  looked  very  foolifh  ;  and  though  I  hardly 
know  why,  I  was  dilcouraged  from  repeating 
my  queflion. 

But,  on  confideration,  after  I  returned 
home,  my  anxiety  was  by  no  means  abated  by 
an   interview,    which,    I    had   hoped,    would 

entirely  fubdue  it The  more  I  confidered 

the  converfation  I  had  with  Monfieur  de 
Montfleuri,  the  more  I  was  perfuaded,  that 
there  was  fome  myftery  hung  over  the  prefent 
fituation  of  Defmond.— — -I  have  feen  Mon- 
fieur de  Montfleuri  this  morning;  he  dines 
with  us  to  day  ;  and  fays,  that  though  he 
came  to  Bath  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  us,  and  a  family 
from  France,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  ; 
yet  he  is  fo  flattered  by  the  civility  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  fo  happy  in  being  allowed  the 
honor  of  cultivating  our  acquaintance,  that 
he  fliall  prolong  his  Hay,  and  not  return  to 
France  for,  at  lead,  a  fortnight. 

Dear  Sir  !  how  ihall  I  remain  fo  long  in  fuf- 

pence  about  tliis  otlioas  report  ? Yet  I  feel 

it  to  be  impoflible  to  fpenk  of  it  to  Monfieur 
<ie  Montfleuri,  nor  do  I  ciare  entruO;  my  mo- 
ther with  fuch  a  delicate  negoclation  j  lur, 
it  is  but  too  probable,  that  ilie  would  fpeak  of 
Defmond,  perhaps  of  my  filter,  with  aipeiity 
that  would  be  extremely  improper,  and  would 
defeat  her  purpofe. 

I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  her  intelligence 
fails,  either  by  the  removal  of  Mifs  Elford, 
or  the  difappearance  of  thofe  cbjec\s,  who- 
ever they  were,  that  gave  her  ground  for  j/^r 
report ;  for  within  thefe  few  davs,  mv  mo- 
L"q  "  "    ther 
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ther  Kas  not  renewed  the  converfatlon  ;  but 
feems  again  occupied  by  fome  fcheme  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Mr.  Waverly. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  obferved,  with 
wonder,  the  favor  Monfieur  de  Montfleuri 
has  obtained  in  her  fight- — —For  him,  flie 
feems  to  have  conquered  her  averfion  to  fo- 
reigners-, and  her  pecuUar  averfion  to  French- 
men— nay,  (lie  is  ahnoil  perfuaded,  that 
lince  he  is  a  partisan  of  the  French  revolulion, 
it  cannot  be  quite  fo  dreadful  a  thing  as  peo- 
ple have  reprefented  it. — I  never  obferved 
fo  flrong  and  prompt  an  efieft,  from  ele- 
gance of  manners,  (whicli  he  certainly  pof- 
iefles  in  an  eminent  degree)  as  in  this  fud- 
den  impreflion  Montfleuri  has  made  on  my 
mother— But  it  muil,  however,  be  added, 
that  ilie  has  pretty  good  iHtelligence  as  to  his 
fortune,  knows  it  to  be  a  very  large  one,  at 
prefent,  and  iilcely  to  be  much  encreafed  by 
his  acceffioa  to  the  eflate  of  the  Count 
-  d'Hauteville,  his  uncle,  v.'hofe  on-ly  heir  he  is. 
— You  know  my  mother  well  enough  to  un- 
derftand,  that  were  Monfieur  Montileuri  a 
Cherokee,  or  a  Cliickfaw,  his  country  would 
be  no  obje(flion  to  a  place  in  her  eileem,  if 
he  had  -a  good  property -,  and  liis  manners  and 
underftanding,  though  they  were  tlie  fivft  in 
the  world,  no  reconimendatlon  to  her  favor 
without  it. 

But  I  am  writing  on-,  as  if  you  had  norhii>g 
e'fc  to  do  but  to  attend  to  my  letters — pray  p,:.r- 
don  me  ;  and  recollect,  in  my  excule,  that:  I 
have  not,  in  the  world,  any  other  perfon  to 
whom  I  can  open  my  heart  on  the  cruel  fub- 
je<^  wliich  vs'cighs  upon  it.. 
^'  .  Wh^t 


"What  I  mean  to  afk  of  you,  (thoui^fh  I  have 
made  fo  maufdigrefrions,  ftill  unwilling  to  in- 
trude upon  you  with  what  mav,  perhaps,  be 
an  impvoper  requeft)  is,  whether  tliere  would 
be  any  impropriety  in  your  writing  to  Mont- 
fleuri,  to  ulk  intellij^ence  about  our  frieni! — - 
Perhaps  this  is  impradlicable  -if  it  is,  pra^ 
forget  my  ailcin^  ;  and  forgive  it,  in  coniklcra- 
tlon  of  the  e-vceilivc  anxiety  I  feel. — I  have 
had  no  letter  from  Geraldine  ;  and  every  hour 
encreafes  that  folicltude,  which  I  can  neither 
fatisfy  or  reprefs. 

Whatever  you  have  learned,  I  beg  to  hear 
by  an  early  poll ;  and  tliat  I  may  be  allowed - 
lo  remain, 

-Sir, 

Your  much  oblige;!, 

And  mod  obedient  feri-ant, 

FRANCES  WAVERLY. 

I  enclofe,  in  one  of  the  franks  that  brings 
this  voiuminouii  letter,  a  billet  from  deardl 
Louifa,  who  impatiently  expefls  your  return 
to  Bath. — I  have  not  once  broken  your  in- 
juncTtion,  not  to  take  her  to  a  bail,  or  any  pab- 
he  meeting,    till    you  come. 


L  E  T^ 
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LETTER    XXVI. 
TO    MISS    WAVERLY. 

Hartficld,  06t.  7,  1 792. 

BEAR     MADAM, 

IT  is,  indeed,  impra^icable  for  me  to  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  de  Montfleuri,  to  inquire  into  the 
pafl  condtidt  or  adtual  fituation  of  Mr.  Def- 
mond  j  if  there  are  any  circumllances  in  that 
condudl:  M'ith  which  he  has  chofen  rather  to 
confide  to  M.  de  Montfleuri  than  to  me,  you 
will  fee  at  once  the  impropriety  of  tny  expref- 
fing  any  curioiity  on  affairs  with  which  he 
did  not  himfclf  think  proper  to  entruft  me. — 
I  lament  that  I  cannot,  in  this  inflance, 
obey  your  commands  with  that  alacrity  which 
it  would,  on  almoft  any  other  occafion,  be 
my  pride  to  fliew. 

As  to  the  report  which  you  have  traced  to 
Mifs  Elford,  and  which  ])as  given  you  fo  much 
difquiet,  perhaps  it  is  bell  to  let  it  die  of  it- 
felf.—-!  fhall,  in  a  few  days  ...  I  was  here  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  a  meflenger  from 
W.  bringing  the  inclofed  extraordinary  letter  ; 
which,  from  the  diitction—"  to  be  forward- 
ed inlcantly"—tl;e  poll  maflcr  fent  over,  with- 
out waithig  for  the  arrival  of  tlie  fervanti  ufual- 
ly  fend  I  am  too  much  confufed,  by  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  to  be  able  to  make  any 
lemavks  on  it ;  or  indeed,  to  advife  what 
firould  be  done. 

Let  me  hear   as  fcou  as  you  hive  received 

and 
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and  confidered  it ;  and,    if  I  can  be  of  any  ufe, 

I  will  inftantly  fet  out  for  Bath though  I 

know  not  what   good  I  can  do  j    or,    indeed, 
what  cin  be  done  at  all. 

I  am,  dear  Mifs  Waverly, 

Your  faithful  fervant, 

E.  BETHEL, 


L  E  T 
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LETTER     XXVII,* 
T  O    M  R.    B  E  T  H  E  L. 

Pr-ris  0  5t    i,   1791. 

I  T  were  vain  to  attempt  fccrecy  any 
ionger — She  is  gone  i  She  is  gone  to  meet 
that  very  fate  from  which  I  have,  vvith  watch- 
ful affeftion,  being  endeavouring  to  fave  her. 
..— ~I  left  her  only  for  one  day  on  indifpenfabic 

bufmers 1    found,      on    my  return,     that 

fhe  was  fet  out  on  a  moment's  notice  for. the 
South    of   France,    by    the   diredlion  of    her 

hufband.        Alone  ! fhe    is    gone    alone  ! 

and  has  not     taken  even    a   fervant  with  l^er. 

Her  children,    to    v.'hom    fhe  has   always 

been  fo  tendei'ly  attached,  ilie  has  left  at  Mcu- 
don,  to  tiie  c.:re  of  fervants  ;  and  in  fuch 
hafte  did  (lie  depart,  that  ilie  gave  no  diretlion 
whether  (he  (hould  be  written  to.— It  is  fome 
infamous  llratagem  of  De  Romagnecourt's 
to  get  her  into  his  power— —And  I,  fool 
that  I  was,  have  been  afraid  of  openly  avow- 
ing myfelf,  of  taking  thcfe  meafures  which 
would    have    faved    her;    and  now,    perhaps, 

now  it  is   too  late  \~ Whitlier  can    1  turn 

me  ?  what  can  I  do  ?  ——-To  fit  dowjT 
quietly  under  the  apprehenfions  that  ci"owd 
upon  my  n;ind,  is  im.poilible. 

I?,milii3  moment  retcrned  from  ?vlcudon, 
where,    bvameie     accident    I    witncffed  the 

*  This  Ittic.r    \v;4r    inch  Te  d    to  I/ufs  "SVuvcriy  by    Mr, 

^iftriifs 
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iViftrcfs  of  hei-  fcrvants,  left  with  the  childrea. 
in  fuch  a  (late  of  anxiety  and  fufpence. — 
She  gave  to  the  young  woman,  who  has  long 
lived  with  her,  all  the  money  fne  had  about 
her,  and  an  order  on  Bei-gafle  for  more. 
This  has  given  me  the  only  ray  of  coir.fort 
I  have  received —Bergafle  may  inform  me 
whither  fho  is  gone,  and  I  will  inllantly 
follow  her,  whatever  may  be    the    confequen- 

ces. She  faid  to  the    fervants    that   Mr. 

Verney  was  wounded  in  a  quarrel  and  lay 
very  ill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon  ; 
and  that  thither  {lie  was  going  to  him — 
But  it  is  not  fo  ;  it  is  a  ji>!f/p  of  Romagne- 
court's,    to    which  her  huiband   has    lent   his 

name. It   is  impollible   to  defcribe  to  you 

what  I  feel  -I  will  leave  my  letter  open 
till  I  return  from,  fpeaking  to  Bergafle. 
(Three  o'clock)-!  have  feen  him;  all  he 
could  inform  me  was,  that  about  five, 
yertcrday  evening,      Mrs.     Verney    cams     to 

him     in    great     a[)parent    diftrefs She     read 

to  him  part  of  a  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Verney,  in  an  hand  hardly  legible,  whicli 
informed  her  of  his  having  been  wounded 
in  a  fcufFie  in  the  llrcets  of  Avignon,  and 
laying  in  great  danger  at  a  cottage  about 
two  mllci  from  the  town,  where  he  en- 
treated her  to  haften  to  him,  that  he  might 
put  into  her  hands  the  means  of  fecuring 
his  remaining  fortune  to  his  children  ;  and 
aik  and  obtain  for^ivcnefs  for  all  the 
injuries  he  Lad  done  to  them,  and  to  her- 
felf. 

Bergafle    affured    me,    he     endeavoured  to 
^iffuade    her  from    fetting    out    al-ono,      an 

fych 
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fuch  an  occafion,  and,  for  a  part  of  the 
country  where  to  travel,  is  really  hazard- 
ous.  ^She   anfwered,  fhould  Mr.  Verney 

die,  without  having  feen  her,  fhe  fhould 
never    forgive  herfelf,     or    ever    tafte    again 

one  moment's  content. That  to  perfonal 

danger  Ihe  was  totally  indifferent,  and  only 
entreated  him  to  fupply  her  family  at  Meudon 
with  money  •,  and  if  fhe  did  not  return  with- 
in a  month,  to  fend  them  back  to  England,  to 
the  care  of  her  mother. — 

"  I  never  faw,"  laid  BergalTe,  "  fo  lovely 
a  woman,  nor  ever  felt  fo  interelted  for 
any  one  before — I  would  have  laid  down 
my    life    at  that   moment,     to  have      ferved 

her,  but  what    could  I  do  ? fhe  would  not 

hear  of  fending  any  other  perfon  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  fituation  of  her  hufband  ; 
fhe  v.'ould  not  hear  of  my  procuring  any 
perfon   to    accompany  her,    who    would,  fhe 

faid,    be  of  no  ufe  to  her' All  that  fhe 

would  fuffer  me  to  do,  for  her  fervice,  was 
to  hive  a  chalfe,  as  lighter  and  more  expedi- 
tlous  than  the  coach  fhe  came  in  from  Eng- 
land  1   faw   her  get  into  it — She  promifed 

to    write    to    me  the  inflant    fhe    got   to   the 

place  defcribed  by  Mr.    Verney's   letter 

I  faw  her  depart." 

Though  it  was  very  true,  that  Mi",  de 
BergafTe  could  do  no  more,  1  could,  in 
the  agony  of  mind  I  was  in,  have  curfed 
him,  for  not  flopping  her— I  gave  him 
however,  a  draft  for  money,  that  iier  diil- 
dren  may  be  affurcd  of  a  fupply ;  and  I 
now  write  this,  my  dear  Bethel,  wliile 
Warham  is   gone  for   the     polt    horfes,     on 

wJiich 
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wcich  I  will  inftantly  follow  this  dear  un- 
happy, but  ever  adorable  woman — Good 
God! — my  fenfes  for  fake  me,  when  I  reflect 
the  hazardous  journey  llie  has  undertaken  ; 
when  I  refledl  that  fhe  has  perhaps  thrown 
herfelf  into  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled 
monfler,  in  a  country  where  he  has  pro- 
bably power  to  execute  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, and  where,  the  confufion  it  is 
in,  may  give  him  unquertioned  oppor- 
tunity to  commit  any  outrage  with  impu- 
nity— 

Warham  is  at  the  door  with  the  horfes  — 
I  fly  to  overtake  her — that  may  not  yet  be 
impoffible — this  hope  alone  animates  me — 

I  would  write  to  Fanny  Waverly,  and 
to  Montfleuri,  for  all  myftery  mull  no\r 
be  at  an  end --But  I  know  not,  very  ex- 
zOilj,  where  Montfleuri  is ;  and  if  you  fend 
thisj  or  the  purport  of  it,  to  Mifs  Waverly, 
it  will  fave  me  time — God  blefs  you  my 
dear  friend  ? — Oh  !  would  you  M'ere  here 
to  alhil  me,  in  the  pious  office  of  faving  the 
moft  perfedl  of  human  beings,  from  a  fate 
fo  dreadful,  as  that,  which  I  am  perfuaded, 
awaits  Geraldine. 

JHONEL  DESMOND. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXVIII. 
r  O     Al  R.     D  E  S  M  O  N  D. 

Bath,  in  Eno;land,  this 
l8th  Od.  1791. 

T  HERE  is    nothiiig,    you    have  toUl    nic 
ibmetimes,    more   utigular     than  I  ani — You 

might  have   added,    unlefs    it   be   yourfelf 

But  I  am  going  to  give  you,  my  friend,  a  new 
proof  of  my  eccentricity,  for  after  having  ef- 
caped  tin  now,  and  Iiaving  borne  away  an 
unwounded  heart,  from  eyes,  the  brightePc 
that  France,  or  England,  or  America  could 
produce,  I  am  defpcrately  in  love.-  — fvfad  ! 
for  your  Mrs.  Vcrney'.s  filler,  and  fliall 
moft  certainly  marry  the  lovely  little  Fanni, 
if  [he  Will  accept  of  me — Why  did  you  not 
give  me  notice  of  the  danger  that  awaited 
me  in  coming  here  ?  --It  was  not  right  to 
fiiiFer  me  to  run  into  an  embarraffment  that 
you  know,  I  have  always  had  the  prefenti- 
nient,  would  be  a  y^ry  ferious  one  if  ever  it 
came  to  me— -I  jiave  vowed  a  huridred  time? 
never  to  marry,  but  this  beautiful  little  Eng- 
liilVwoman  M'ho  can  relift  .''---My  affairs  howe- 
ver, are  in  a  profpcfous  train — The  good  mam- 
ina  looks  kindly  upon  m?,  and  niy  charming 
Fanni,  does  not  hate  me,  if  there  is  any  truft- 
ing  to  the  language  of  the  eye: — ■■  There  Is 
a  brother  it  fcems,  to  be  confultedj  But  I 
imagine,  if  my  goddefs  and  I  agree,  we  fliall 
Hclther  the  one  or  thcr,  pay  great  attention    to 

hibs 
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kis  opinion 1  do  not  love  to  be    long    in 

fufpence,  and,  when  I  determine  to  commit 
a  folly,  I  like  to  have  it  over  at  once — So 
I  go  this  day  to  Miftrcfs  Waverly,  to  make 
my  overture  in  form,  for  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  already  fecured  the  fair  Fanni,  who  is 
n  little  afraid  the  mother  may  make  feme  ab- 
jeclion,  on  the  account  of  religion  ;  but  I  am 
much  in  a  miftake,  or  the  idol  of  her  vi-orfliip 
is  money ;  and,  if  fhe  does  net  fancy,  tiiat 
fince  the  revolution,  all  the  lands  in  France 
have  agreed  not  to  bear  corn,    wine,  and  oil 

• ^I   perfuade    me  that  I  can  make  out  an 

account  of  my  eflate,  which  will  fatisfy  all 
her  fcvuples  about  the  foul  of  her  daughter, 
which  alTuredly,  I  fliaJl  not  lead  out  of  the 
path  that  has  been  followed  by  the  fouls  cf 
her  nncejlors^  or  divert,  from  any  other,  it 
may  like  better  to  follow — My  ambition  lying 
quite  in  another  line — If  I  bring  m.atters  to  a 
fpeedy  conclufion,  I  flnll  be  married  like  a 
good  Lutheran  or  Calvinift,  or  whatever  l.-i 
orthodox  in  the  Britifh  church -and,  hav- 
ing fecured  my  fwcef  little  EngHfli  woman, 
according  to  her  own  ritual,  fliall  fet  forward 

immediately    for   France This,    I    fup- 

pofe,  is  the  only  thing  I  have  done  thefe  foui* 
years,  that  will  pleafo  Monfeigneur  le  Conite 
d'Hauteville,  to  whom  I  mean  to  announce  it 
in  due  form. —  He  may  now  flatter  himfclt 
that  his  family  will  not  be  utterly  extinguifh- 
ed  ;  but  what  figuifies  it,  when  they  will  be 
under  the  cruel  ncceflity  of  being  only  JiUf- 
f-curs^  and  not  AIls  Seigneurs — My  good  un- 
cle, however,  lives  in  hopes  of  a  counter-re  t- 
volution,    and  pioufly  puts  up  his  orifons  for 
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an  Invafion  of  his  native  country  by  Auflrians, 
Ruffians,  and  Pruffians,  to  reftorc  Frenchmen 
to  their  fenfes  and  their  felgnories The  re- 
medy, it  mufl  be  confeiTed,  is  fomewhat  vio- 
lent. 

I  pray  you,  Defmond,  to  write  to  me  im- 
mediately, and  tell  me  what  part  of  France  I 
fiiall  find  you  in.  I  hope  you  are  made  quite 
content  by  the  purport  of  my  lad  letter,  as 
10  the  lubjea_  of  our  lon^  and  mutual  inqui- 
etude.— Nothing  but  filence  and  prudence  is 
wanting  now  to  put  an  end  to  all  fartlier  pain 
upon  this  affair;  and  I  differ  fo  much  from 
nil  the  reft  of  the  world  in  fuch  circumftances, 
that,  I  think,  I  have  done  much  better  than 
if  I  had  killed  my  friend,  or  been  killed  my- 
felf,  bccaufe  he  was  amiable,  and  my  filler, 
was  a  woman.— An  Epicurean  is,  at  lead,  a 
peaceable  animal.— Poor  Jofephine  is  quite 
well  in  London  j  and,  by  this  time,  vou  have 
leen  Madame  Verney  in  poffeffion'  of  her 
charge— If  Boifbelle  fliould  have  his  head 
broke,*  as  I  think  it  very  likely  he  may,  we 
might  make  a  double  wedding— if,  however, 
Jofephine  fhould  alter  her  mind— Unlefs  that 
happens,  I  hope  you  will  never  meet,  though 
I  have  no  great  notion  that  her  convent  fcheme 
will  hold  long. 

^  I  direft  this  to  you  by  your  ufual  addrefs  at 
Paris. — I  expe<Sl  an  immediate  anfwer — and 
your  felicitations  on  my  having,  at  laft,  taken 
a  refolution  to  marry,    and  become  an  honeft 

•  A  broken  head  in  England  conveys  a  very  different 
idea,  but  "  hit  cajfdr  la  tete" — means,  in  the  French  idiom,  to 
ftjoet  a  mau  through  the  head,  or  kill  him. 

man. 
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man,  -wliich  you  have  fo  often  recommended  ; 
I  hope  I  fhall  not  repent  it— but  I  have  doubts 
about  tlie  wifdom    of  it    fometimes. — If    my 
wife  {hould  be  ill-tempered,  I  ftiall  run  away 
from   her—  If  fhe  fhould   be  dull,    I  (hall  be 
weary  of  her fatigued,  if  (he  have  the  fol- 
ly to  be  jealous  of  me— -and   if  fhe   be  very 
much  a  coquette,  I  fhall  be  jealous  of  her. — 
How  many  rocks    are    here,    in  this  perilous 
voyage,    on  which  to  wreck  one's  happinefs ! 
— but  never  mnid  ! — courage  ! — I    am  deter- 
^'-mined  to  venture My  Fanni  is  a  little  an- 
gel,   and  I  muft  have  her — There  is  a  good 
many  chances  of  being  reafonably  happy  with 
her,  at  leaft,  for  tliree  or  four  years,  and  that 
is  as  much  as  any  body  has  a  right  to  expe<ft. 
I  find  I  am  unreafonably  unhappy  with- 
out her,    and  every  time  I  fee  her  I  become 
more  and   more  intoxicated  with  my  pafTion. 
How,   if  our  good  mamma  fliould  refufe  her 

confent  ? I  do  believe,    that  if   fuch    a 

perverfe  accident  fhould  arrive,  I  have  hite- 
refl  enough  with  my  nymph  to  perfuade  her 
to  truft  herfelf  with  me  without  it,    and  take 

our  chance  for  forgivenefs  afterwards But 

this  is  unlikely — I  (hall  give  the  old  lady  a, 
Carte  blanche^  and  let  her  name  her  own  truf- 
tces     O  /  Ca  ira — Ca  ira  ! 

Ever  devotedly  your's. 

My  dear  friend, 

JONVILLE  DE  MONTFLEURI. 


Bo 
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Do  you  not  think  I  improve  in  my  Englifh  ^ 
—-Since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  my  Fan- 
ni,  I  have  thrown  away  my  di£lionary 

I  have  undone  my  letter  again,  to  fay  to 
you,  that  I  have  Mrs.  Waverly's  full  confent, 
and  am  the  mofl  happy  of  men. 

Evening  of  Wednefday, 
7  o'clock. 

Still  I  have  to  add— My  Fannl  has  received 
the  letter  you  wrote  from  Paris,  the  firll  of 
this  month,  which  you  fent  to  that  Mr.  Bs- 
thel,  who  is  to  be  her  truflee.  -  This  haflens 
our  marriage. — It  is  fixed  for  Sunday  ;  and 
We  come  to  France  inllantly. — I  am  almofl  as 
uneafy  as  ray  dear  girl  is,  who  has  done  no- 
thing but  weep  ever  fmce,  at  the  fate  of  her 
iiiler.  Defmond,  you  have  not  ever  been 
quite  fo  ingenuous  with  me  about  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney,  as  I  had,  I  think,  a  claim  to  expestl. 
AVe  fnall  go  immediately  to  Meudon,  to  the 
four  children  who  are  there  •,  and,  furely,  by 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  there  will  be  received 
fome  account  of  what  is  become  of  you  and 
Mrs.  Verney  ;  her  hufband  too  ! — I  did  not 
think  any  thing  could  have  given  me  fo 
jnuch  concern. 


LET- 


LETTER    XXIX. 
*rO    MR.  BETHEL. 

O^f^ober  23d,  179x1 

NEVER,  my  dear  Bethel,  did  the  mofl 
feverid-i  dreams  of  ficflion  produce  fccnes  more 
painful,  or  more  terrific,  than  the  real  events 
to  which  I  have  been  a  witnef;;,  and  in  uhich 
I  have  beeir   an  actor,    fince  the  date  of  my 

laft    letter They    are  far    froth    being  yet 

at  an  end — With  anxiety,  fuch  as  it  is  inipof- 
fible  to  defciibe,  I  await  the  cataftrophe  ! — 
but  I  owe  it  to  you,  to  put  you,  as  foon  and 
as  much  as  I  can,  out  of  the  fufpenfe  and 
uneafniefs  in  which  my  lall  letter  involved 
you,  tliough,  poffibly,  it  be  only  to  give  you 
new  fufpenfe  and  new  uneafntcfs — Before  this 
letter  reaches  you,  however,  my  fate,  mult 
probablv  be  decided. 

I  write  from  the  cabin  of  a  Vigneron,    at 

Salon,  near  Avignon How  I  came  hither, 

and  the  extraordinary  circumflances  that  at- 
tended my  journey,  I  will  endeavour  to  col- 
le<Sl  my  agitated  and  fcattered  thoughts  enough 
to  tell  you. 

As  well  as  I  remember,  I  v;rote  to  you 
very  haflily  from  Paris,  in  confequence  of 
Mis.  Verney's  fudden  departure,  who  was 
then  gone  forward  alone,  to  attend  her  huf- 
band  ;  who  reprefented  himfelf  wounded  and 
dying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon  j  but 
that    you   may   more  clearly    comprehend  the 

whole 
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whole  of  the  fubfequent  narrative,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  neceflary  to  tell  you  how  I  came 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fituation  and  fud- 
den  removal  of  Geraldine. 

You  have  remonflrated  with  me  fo  often  and 
fo  vainly,  on  my  paflion  for  her,  that  the  fubje6l 

was  fometime  fince  exhaufted  between  us 1 

could  not,  however,  fo  candidly  reveal  to  you 
my  purpofe,  as  I  had,  on  almoft  every  oc- 
cadon  of  my  life,  been  accuftomed  to  do,  for 
rcafons,  with  which  (he  had  no  concern  j  but 
if  I  did  not  relate  my  actions,  I  attempted  not 
to  put  on  them  any  falfe  appearance  ;  and 
fince  I  could  not  tell  you  the  truth,  I  forbore 
to  date  my  letters,  and  would  not  miflead  you 
by  mifreprefentations  ;  which,  had  I  not  ab- 
horred every  kind  of  deception,  might  have 
been  eafily  done —  I  muft  now,  how- 
ever,   relate    as   much   as   concerns   my   own 

wanderings undertaken  from    a    motive 

which,    however  blameable   it   might  appear, 

1  could  not  contend  with The  event  has 

fhewn  that,  where  the  intentien  is  perfedly 
pure,  it  is  not  always  wrong  to  follow  the 
diftales  of  tiie  heart,  even  when  they  impel 
us  to  ail  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  world, 
and  even  in  defiance  of  its  cenfure. 

Know  then,  my  dear  Bethel,  that  when 
you  fent  me  intelligence  of  the  fudden  depar- 
ture of  Geraldine  for  France when  I  heard, 

that  the  perievering  infamy  of  her  hufband, 
and  tiic  unfeeling  brutality  of  her  mother, 
contributed  to  drive  her  into  the  fnare  from 
which  1  beliL;ved,  1  had  fcen  her  fecured, 
when   file  quittsd   Hcretordfhire — I   could  not 

patiently  await    the   event 1  determined 

though   with  anxiety  of  a  very  diffcient  kmd 

upon 


Vpon  iViy  mind;  to  follow  Iier,  and  to  protc6l 
licr,  ifpoiribie,  from  the  wretch,  who  would 
thus  bafcly  avail  himfelt"  of  his  legal  right  to 
render  wretched,  this  moil:  lovely  and 
injured  woman — Compared  with  her  fafety> 
e\er}  other  confidciation  on  earth  was  infig- 
nificant  ;  yet  I  was  confcious  that,  were  it 
known,  even  hy  her  own  family,  I  had 
followed  her  to  France,  feme  part  of  the  in- 
convenience, from  which  it  was  the  willi  of 
my  life  to  fave  her,  would  be  incurred  ;  and 
that  convlflion,  added  to  other  circumftanccs, 
compelled  me  to  conceal  my  intentions  even 
from  you. 

I  fat  out  for  Brighthelmftone  the  very  next 
day  atter  I  had  inreIhgenCc  of  her  departure, 
and  travelling  along  the  coafl,  I  reached  that 
place    late    in    the   evening    of  the   next  day. 

» Geraidine  and  her  family   were  at  the 

Old  Ship  waiting  fot  a  wind — I  dared  not, 
iherefore,  go  to  that  houfe,  which  I  on  other 
occa(:ons  ufcd  to  irequent,  but  I  took  a  pri- 
vate lodging  ;  and  ordered  my  fervants,  who 
were  known,  becaufe  they  have  both  lived 
with  me  io  many  years,  to  keep  out  of  fight. 

The  wind  was  lo  higli  and  fo  contrary  for 
three  days,  that  the  packet  Ihc  was  going  in 
cculd  not  get  out--7t  was  not  poirible  for  mc 
to  engage  my  palTage  in  the  fame  vefTel — • 
Others  were  on  the  pomt  of  failing  with  the 
change  of  the  wind  j  but,  as  thefe  might  wait 
for  paflengers,  and  I  might  thus  be  detained 
after  her,  1  chofe  rather  to  hire  one  of  th.e 
largefl:  Elhing  boats,  the  mader  of  whicli^  for 
a  crtain  confideration,  was  to  convey  me  to 
Dieppe,  and  to  fail  immediately  after  the  pac^ 
ket. — Tl.e  air  of  myllery   I   was  com.pellcd  to 
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cbferve,  anj  the  liigh  terms  I  was  willing  tc^ 
give  for  a  conveyance  fo  apparently  infener 
to  the  packttv,  excited  in  the  Hlhermen,  v.'ith 
■whom  I  opened  my  negociation,  much  fur- 
prifc  and  many  corije£iures ;  the  nio!l  fa- 
vourable of  whicli,  to  me  were,  that  I  had 
been  eng.iged  in  a  duel,  and,  from  its  Fatal 
confequence',  was  compelled  to  make  my 
cfcape  ;  cr,  tliat  1  was  employed  by  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  fom.e  negociation  with  the 
French  ariflccratic  paity,  and  was-  going  to 
Paris  incog,  lor  fear  of  the  re-rer.eve  of  the 
democracy  ;  yet,  1  am  perfuaded,  notwith- 
franding  the  credit  I  obtained  for  the'e  genile- 
man-hke  motive?,  that  if  there  had,  juft  at 
that  time,  happened  to  have  been  any  de- 
linquent fought  for  by  public  jaftice,  who  was 
fuppoied  likely  to  attempt  efcaping  to  France, 
I  fhould  have  ftood  a  chance  of  being  carried 
to  Lewes,  and  committed  for  further  exami- 
nation. 

After  ihirty-iix  tedious  hours,  durmg  which 
I  never  ventured  out  but  of  a  night,  for  a 
folitary  walk  along  the  wellward  Tnore,  where 
there  was  the  leaff  danger  of  my  meeting  any 
cf  my  acquaintance,  (of  whom  I  found  the 
place  was  full;)  the  wind  changed,  and  a 
ileady  gale  fpringing  fiom  the  northreali,  the 
packet  came  out  of  harbour  in  the  evening 
of  the  fecond  day  }  and,  at  fevcn  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  I  had  notice  froai  Warham, 
whom  I  had  fent  to  rc'Cj.uuiitre^  that  the  paf- 
fengers  were  about  lo  embark. 

1  would  have  given  tlie  world  to  have  dared 
aPiiit  the  beautiful  and  mtcrerting  eXiie,  who 
I  could  only  v/atch  at  a  dillance — I  buttoned 
a  horicaian's  coat    round  me,    j  ulleJ  my   hat 

over 
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6ver  my  eyes,  and  in  a  crowd  of  French  and 
Englilli  who  were  buflling  around  the  door  of 
the  fhip  tavern,  to  get  their  baggage  down  to 
the  Chore,  I  ventured  to  pafs  quite  clofs  to  the 
lovely  but  melancholy  group,  for  which  my 
anxious  heart  was  fo  deeply  afF;£led-— I  faw 
Geraldine  pale,  languid,  and  c'cje£led,  yet 
forcing  herfeif  to  appear  calm  and  cheerful,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  apprchenfions  of  her  En- 
glilh  fervant,  Peggy,  who  had  never  feen  the 
Tea  before,  and  now  hung  back,  afraid  of  ven- 
turing on  an  elemeat  which  flie  had  beheld  a 
few  hours  l)efore,  black  with  tempeft;  that 
threa'ened  den:ru6tion.— The  poor  girl,  ■who 
-was  weeping  bitteily,  h.id  the  youngeft  child 
in  her  arms  ;  the  old  Fienchwoman  cariied 
little  Hariet;  and  the  elJed  boy  was  led  by 
his  mother,  who  endeavoured  to  quiet  his  ea- 
ger inquiries  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  ? 

They  proceeded  thus  down  to  tl.e  fra  ;  I 
All  remained  wiihiq  hearing,  for  I  obfcrved 
that  Gerald'ne  was  too  much  abforbed  in  at- 
tention to  her  children,  to  r.^akc  jnany  ohfer- 
vations  on  the  objefts  around  her  ;  and  1  be- 
lieved, it  was  inijoflible  for  her  to  know  me. 
— I  faw  her.  Bethel,  with  calm  refolutjon 
ftcp  forward  to  meet  her  deftiny  ;  for  herfeif 
(he  feemicd  to  fufFer  nothing,  but  towards  the 
fea,  which  was  fli!!  high,  and  the  rough 
waves  breaking  at  her  feet,  fi:e  f.ea;ed  to  call 
her  imploring  eyes,  aiid  then  turned  them, 
humid  with  tears,  which  (lie  yet  llruggled  to 
fupprefs,  on  her  chilJren.—  George,  who  had 
been  very  filent  tor  a  moment,  now  afked, 
v/hether  they   were   ail    to   go"  on    that   great 

pond  ? His  mother,    in  a   faulccring  voice, 

replied «*  Yts,     my    love,     I    h^'pe  aou 

M   2  're 
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are   not   afraid?'' *«  No;"    replied   the 

dear  little  l"eliovV,  '*  not  afraid.  Mamma,  of 
going,  if  you  go — but  fee  how  frightened  poor 
Harriet  is,  let  us  not  lake  her  if  fhe  is  fo 
frightened." 

The  little  girl,  terrified  at  the  noife  of  the 
people,  and  the  rufhing  of  the  water,  now 
leached  out  her  arms  to  her  mother,  who 
foothed  her,    as  fhe  hid  her  face  in   her  bofom 

• This  obliged  her  to  difenga^e  her  hand 

from  George,  who  alarmed  at  the  privation, 
clung  to  her  gown,  fixing  his  exprelfive  eyes 
eagerly  on  her  face,  and  refiifing  the  attenti- 
on of-  youi  fervant,  honed:  Thomas,  who 
would  li?.ve  taken  him  up  in  his  arms  —Had 
a  painter  been  there,  who  could  have  been 
indifferent  enough  to  the  fccne  to  have  exer- 
cifed  his  art,  he  might  have  n  ade  a  Iketch  of 
this  group  that  would  have  fpoken  moft  forcibly 
to  the  heart — what  then  muff  1  have  felt,  who 
was  within  ten  yai'ds  of  Gcraldine,  and  dared 
not  fpeak  to  her  ? 

The  baggage  was  now  flowed,  and  the 
boat  ready  to  put  ofF---I  had  need  of  all  my 
refolutJon  at  that  moment,  and  all  the  confi* 
deration  of  the  ill  confequences  that  might  a*^* 
tend  my  raftinef?,  to  prevent  my  ilepping  for- 
ward to  take  her  in  my  arms  to  the  boat  j 
but  a  gigantic  fon  of  the  ocean,  Ttalked  in  his 
feT  boots  through  the  waves  like  another  Po- 
lypheme,  and  leizing  her  and  her  child,  which 
clung  fhrieking  to  her  bofom,  lifted  them  in- 
to it  ;  while  another,  wuh  as  iitde  ceremony, 
carried  off  Peggy  and  the  infant  ihc  had  the 
charge  of;  your  good  old  'Ih  mns  took  care 
of  the  litile  boy,  whom  he  placed  clofe  to  his 
mother ;    the   French    gentlewoman  foilowed, 

and 
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tnd  afl  the  paOengers  being  now  embarked, 
the  boat  with  a  furious  cra(h,  put  off  from 
the  fhingles--the  fpray  flaflied  over  it,  and  I 
faw  in  ihe  pale  and  difmayed  countenance   of 

Peggy,    that  (he  gave  beifelf  up  for  lo.'l. 

Geraldine,  I  believe,  was  fenfible  of  nothing 
but  the  terrors  of  her  children,  whom  (he  now 
collected  round  her,  having  the  two  young- 
eft  of  them  in  her  arms  and  the  eldeft  cling- 
ing to  h;r---I  faw  her  countenance  as  fhe  hang 
over  them — and  never,  never  fliall  I  lofe  the 
imprelfion  it  made  on  my  hcirt. 

The  boat  now  made  its  Vv'ay  quickly  tow- 
ards the  packet—  I  lent  Wariiam  away  to  or- 
der my  honelt  fiilierman  to  b:  ready  ;  and, 
wliilc  my  boat  was  preparing,  I  went  up  to 
the  high  clifFs  on  tde  eailern  end  of  the  town, 
to  ma^k  tile  progrefs  towards  the  packet,  of 
that,  wh'ich  contained  the  being  to  whom  my 
heart  is  devored. 

Had  1  not  before  determined  to  follow  her, 
I  ihould  now  have  done  it  j  fo  terrible  did 
the  encreaHng  dill:ance  apjiear,  as  leaning 
over  the  cliff,  i  parodied  the  fpeech  of  Imogen, 
and  as  the  boat  leircned  to  my  view,  1  could, 
like  her,   have 

"  Tuvn'cl  mine  eyes  and  wept."'' 

But  it  was  now  more  to  the  purpofe  to  ha  flea 
after  her  ;  I  faw  the  men  w<:re  ready.  War- 
ham  and  John  had  brought  and  ftowed  my 
baggage  j  I  went  down  to  the  (hore  and  threw 
myfelf  into  the  boat  j  and  defiring  the  men  to 
fet  all  the  canvas  they  had,  the  light  vefTel 
overtook  and  pafled  the  packet  before  it  was 
<juite  dark,,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  next  mor- 
ning 
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Jiing  I  landed  at  Dieppe,  fome  hours  before 
the  packet. 

I  might  now,  perhaps,  without  any  fear  of 
fubje6ting  Geraldine  to  remaiks,  have  appear- 
ed ;  but  I  knew  fo  well  that  thoLjgh  the  world 
fhould  be  filent,  fiie  herfelf  would  be  rendered 
uneafy  by  it,  that  I  checked  myfelf;  and 
though,  on  the  road,  I  never  was  a  league 
diftant  from  her,  ihe  had  not  the  leaft  fufpi- 
cion    ot  my  bcin^  in  the  fame  country. 

At  Paris  1  took  up  Jtiy  abode  in  another  ho- 
tel in  the  fame  ftrcet,  and  as  fhe  was  wholly 
given  up  to  her  children,  and  never  went  out, 
it  was  not  difficr.lt  to  efcape  being  known. — 
It  was  an  infinite  relief  to  me  to  learn,  that 
Air.  Verney  was  not  at  Paris,  and  that  Geral- 
dine fleadily  refufed  to  take  up  her  refideace 
p,t    the  hotel   oi  Monfieur    de   Roniagnecoiirt, 

whither  he  had  configned   her for  about 

eight  days  after  her  arrival,  fne  removed  to 
?Jeudon  ;  and  thither,  though  it  could  not  be 
done  without  diilicuitv,  I  determined  to  attend 
her. 

-'  if  your  fiicnd,  my  dear  B;th:!,  had  been 
fo  difpofed,  he  coulJ,  perhaps,  have  perFcrjii- 
ed  the  Pioieus  of  intiigue,  as  well  as  any  mo- 
dern  hero  in  that  line  of-  acting but,    in 

this  inlLance,  ^b  far  was  1  from  meditating  to 
injure,  that  my  v.'hole  purpofe  was  to,  protect 
from  injury  the  objed  of  my  tender  attach- 
ment-- It  was,  to  mc,  a  moll  Mattering  and 
focthing  idea,  that  1  was  deputed  to  watch 
over  this  angelic  woman,  with  the  fond  aflec- 
tion  of  a  guardian  fpirit  -1  felt  myfelf  ennobled 
by  the  charge,  and  would  not  have  exchang- 
ed the  fublime  pleafure  it  afforded  me,  for 
&riy  kfs  elevated  indulgence  that  the  epicureaa 
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doctrine  might  offer. — 1  know,  that  with  all 
your  good  fenfe,  and  all  your  right  notions  of 
friendfhip,  you  have  no  more  comprehenfion 
of  tiiis  fort  of  attachment  than  of  the  Roficru- 
lian  myftery— Not  much  more,  perh.ips  than 
Montfiwuri,  who  ridicules  my  pjatonifin  as  a 
degree  ofvificnary  infanity,  and  believes  no- 
thing ahcut  it — Not  much  more,  that  my  wor- 
thy uncis,  the  Major,  who  has  as  Utile  idea  cf 
true  diuuterelled  love,  ns  he  has  cf  patriotifm 
or  charity,  or  reclitude,  cr  of  refraining, 
when  it  conies  in  his  wav,  from  a  rood  din- 
ner. 

As  it  was  l-tfs  cafy  to  be  concealed  nt  Ivfeu- 
don  than  at,  Paris ;  and  as  I  languiilied  for  the 
pleafure  of  gazing,  unpeiceivcd,  on  that  love- 
ly countenance,  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  dif- 
guife  ;  the  means  of  doing -fo  were  crfcrred 
me  by  the  vicinity  of  the  convent  cf  Ca- 
p;:cliins  —  I  need  net  relate  the  manner  in 
which,  by  the  help  of  Warham,  I  con'rivcd 
this  ;  it  is  enough  that  1  iucceeded  with.oiii  !>e-. 
Jng  at  all  fufpcffcd,  and  was  frequently  with- 
in<j  few  paces  of  Geraldine  anJ  her  children 
—  Kvery  hour  encreafing  my  a'.tachmcnt  to 
her,  for  I  every  hour  faw  new  occafion  to  ad- 
mire the  rAcetnofs  of  h:r  temper,  her  tender 
maternal  attention— -iicr  mild  tortitude,  and 
the  graces  which  fct  otT  the'fe  virtues.' — C)h  ! 
Bethel  I  this  woman,  whofe  condu£t  is  fo  ir- 
reproachable, while  united  to  hich  a  man  as 
Verney,  what  would  fhe  have  been  if  given  to 
one  who  feh  her  value,  and  endeavoured  to 
deferve  her  ? — --If,  contending  almoft  ever 
Cnce  her  marriage  with  calamity  and  regret, 
Ihe  has  not  only  fhewn  the  nohleft  qualities  of 
the  heart,    but  has  cultivated  her  underdand- 
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tng,  and  added  every  ornament  to  evxry  vir- 
tue ;  what  would  fhe  have  been  if  the  watch- 
ful tendernefs  of  unabated  love  had  fhielded 
her  from  all  inconvenience  and  evil,  and  left 
to  her  only  the  praflice  of  the  milder  virtue?;, 
and  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  talents  ?- — 
But  whither  am  I  wandering — in  what  dreams 
am  'I  induli^ing  m)  fe!f  ? — dreams  of  wliat 
might  have  been  :  as  if  to  embitter  the  fad  re- 
flexion oi  what  is :  or  to  irritafe  the  terror 
■with  which  my  foul  recoils  from  the  pidure  of 
what  mny  Ik. 

Yes  !  my  deir  friend,  at  the  moment  I  am 
writiUjT,  and  wish  a'^paient  compofure,  this 
long- narrative,  I  know  not  wiiether  the  moft 
xniferable  defliny  is  not  hanging  over  me  t 
,and,  at  all  events,  I  aui  cenam,  tiiat  Gcral- 
dine  mufi:  go  through  as  much  and  as  pamful 
iuffering  as  can  he  felt  by  innocence — Guitt 
and  felf-rcproach  can  alone  infl.ft  incuiable 
anguini. 

I  willj  however,  fince  this  ftate  of  fnfpence 
may,  perhaps,  !a:l-  much  fnnger,  endcavaur 
fo  conmiand  ni)  fclf  enough  to  continue  my 
narrati'^e. 

Whih  1  continued  at  Meudon,  i  everyday, 
?3nd  foHKlimes  every  honr  of  tiie  day,  indulg- 
ed myfjlf  with  the  fight  o(  Gcraldine — i  faw 
her  morning  walks,  in  penfive  meditation, 
and  heard  the  hgh  which  anxiety  drew  from 
lier  bofom  as  flie  turned  her  lovely  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, to  implore  its  protection  for  her  children  ; 
1  watched  lier  as  (he  fought  the  ihade  at  noon, 
when  Ihc  fometimes  tried  to  beguile  her  pain, 
by  playing  with  them  on  the  grais,  or  by  con- 
templating the  wonderful  ftru^ure  of  the 
ka^ves  and  flowers^     which    they   gathered  and 
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brought  to  her — Sometimes  I  faw  hir  attempt 
to  read,  but  her  thouglUs  feemed  to  wander 
from  her  book,  and  her  own  fituation  waa 
too  iineafy  and  unceitain  to  allow  her  to  at- 
tend to  the  fi£iitious  diftrefs  of  novels,  or  mo- 
ralize on  the  real  miferits  reprefented  by  hif- 
tory — Her  evening  walk  was  ai'vays  towards 
the  upper  gardens,  from  whence  fhe  de'bendcd 
a  long  flight  of  fteps  adjoining  the  chapel  of 
the  old  palace,  which  led  to  the  lower  ;  and 
there,  after  her  children  were  gone  to  their 
repofe,  1  have  feen  her  fit  whole  hours ;  fome- 
times  employed  with  her  pencil,  and  fome- 
times  apparently  a^forbcd  in  thought— and 
failing  to  recoUevSt  it  was  nccefTary  to  return 
home,  till  reminded  of  it  by  the  furrounding 
darknefs. 

Oh  !  what  would  I  not  then  have  given  to 
have  dared  to  approach  her  ?  what,  to  have 
been  fure,  that  one  of  thofe  auxious  thoughts 
■which  crowded  on  her  mind,  was  fraught 
with  good  wiihes  and  good  will  towards  me  r  ^ 
— yet,  though  inthete  refpects  I  could  not  he 
farisfied  —indeed,  Bethel,  I  enjoyed,  during 
this  pcrioH,  comparative  happinsis--  1  iaw 
her  in  prefent  fafety,  arid  every  hour  rendered 
lefs,  ths  probability  of  h.r  hufband's  Ichemes 
being  carried  into  cff:S.  ;  as  the  return  of  hiS 
friends  to  their  former  oppreliive  power  be- 
came every  day  Icfs  probable-  -I  fl^w  her 
health,  which  had  been  very  mixh  injured  by 
long  folicitude,  no.v  vifil)ly  amending;  for 
though  that  folicitude  wa^  far  from  being  at; 
an  end,  ti;e  comparative  repofe  fhe  enjoyed, 
aided  tiy  the  fine  air  of  this  country,  had  al- 
ready a  vifible  and  happy  effct'^  on  her  frame 
-  -The  pale  role  returned  to  her  cheeks  j  and 
M  5  fees: 
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her  eyes,  though  they  were  often  filled  with 
rears,  regained  their  mild  luftre-^-Thofe  lovely 
arms  which  had  lofl:  their  beautiful  embonpoint^ 
when  I  faw  her  at  Bridgefoot,  'were  now 
««  blanc  IS  potele  y"*  as  when  they  firfl:  attra£l- 
ed  my  admiration-— But  plain  profe  cannot  do 
jufticc  to  her  perfonal  beauty  ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  if  I  run  into  poetry,  you  will  find  (if 
you  have  not  tound  it  already)  new  caufe  to 
doubt  of,  and  to  ridicule  my  profeflions  of 
platonifm. 

Yet,  very  certain  it  is,  that  if  I  could  have 
ictxv  her  perfe£lly  freed  from  all  her  apprehen- 
sions of  future  difficulties — if  I  might  have 
been  allowed  to  converfe  with  her  a  few  hours 
every  day— have  been  admitted  to  a  place  in 
her  heart,  as  her  friend  and  her  brother,  I 
{hould  have  been  well  content,  nor  ever  have 
wiflied  (at  the  expence  of  dillurbing  her  tran- 
quility) for  any  other  happinefs  the  world 
could  afford— -So,  entirely,  do  I  fubfcribe  to 
the  opinion  of  a  French  mcralin:,  who  fays, 
,  *'  Etre  avec  des  gens  qu'on  aime,  celafuf- 
fit;  rever,  leur  parler,  ne  leur  parlcr  point; 
penfer  a  eux,  penfer  a  des  chofes  plus  indif- 
ferent, mais  aupres  d'eux  ;    tout  eft  egal.*" 

An  event,  however, happened,  that  I  had  long 
expefled,  and  which  relieved  my  mind  from  a 
weight  of  anxiety  and  pain- --It  was  nothing  that 
related  to  Geraldine  ;  but  it  made  my  prefcnce 
at  Paris  necelTary  for  fome  hours— 1  went  thi^ 
ther,  therefore,  on  the  noon  of  Wednefday  ; 
and  on  my  return, , on  the  following  morning, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  I  repaired,  ftill  as  a 
capuchin,  (though  1  now  intended,    in  a  few 
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days,  to  throw  off  my  dilguife)  to  the  fpot 
■wheic,  at  that  hour  ot  the  day,  I  ufually  faw 
Geraldinc  witli  her  chiidren  -Alas !  there  was 
now  no  Geraldine  !-— But  after  waiting  about 
■a  quarter  of  an  hour  near  the  fpot,  1  faw  the 
children  approach  with  their  maid,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  poor  girl  was  in  an  a.iony  cf 
tears,  fobbing  audibly  as  Ine  vainly  attempted 
to  pacify  and  appeafe  tlie  dear  boy,  v;ho  v;as 
£agsrly  infilling  on  being  fuffered  to  go  to  hjs 
mamma. 

The  idea  that  illnefs  or  accident  had  be- 
fallen Geraldine,  difiipated,  in  a  moment,  all 
my  refolulions  of  precaution  and  concealment  i 
without  even  attempting  to  difguife  my  voice, 
or  conceal  my  features,  i  fpoke  hallily  to  Peg- 
gy—'* Good  God,"  faid  I,  *'  what  is  the 
matter,  and  where  is  your  miflrefs ; 

The  fudden  fight  of  me,  in  lucli  a  place, 
and  in  fuch  a  drefs,  added  to  the  tenor  and 
confufion  or  the  poor  girl,  whom  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  fupport  to  a  feat,  where  llie  fell  into  a 
fort  of  fit  i  and  I  never  lelt,  I  think,  more 
awkwardly  and  uncafily  (iiuated  than  1  did, 
for  fome  moments,  while  I  endeavoured  to 
reafon  her  into  feme  degree  of  recolledion, 
and  to  foothe  the  el  Jert  boy,  who  continued 
to  entreat  her  to  take  him  to  his  mother  ^  and 
who,  at  l.ri>,  Ihrunk  horn  n'ly  melanchc^ly  and 
uncouth  appearnnce — At  length  1  learned,,  to 
my  inexprclhble  terror,  that  at  two  o'clock, 
the  day  before,  an  exprefs  l^ad  been  feni  to 
Geraldme  by  Air.  Btrgalle.  v.-ith  a  letter, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Hotel  de  Rc- 
magnccourt  ;  it  v/as  trom  Verncy,  and  relat- 
vied,  that  having,    y^ixh   a  party  of  his  Iriendsa 
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/oined  the  arirtocratic  fide  in  the  difputes  ex* 
Jfting  at  Avignon,  he  had  been  wounded  in  a 
fkirmifli,  where  many  of  his  friends  were  kil- 
led—that he  lay  at  a  miferable  auberge,  at  the 
village  of  Salon,  near  two  leagues  beyond 
Avignon,  v/hither  he  had,  with  difTicuhy,  e!- 
caped — that  de  Romagnecourt  and  Boiibellc 
had  fled  farther,  and  were  gone  he  knew  not 
whither — and  that  thus  deferred,  in  a  place 
where  there  was  no  medical  alliftance  he 
entreattd  her  to  fend  him  money  and  fome 
friend,  who  might  receive  his  laft  directions  in 
regard  of  his  family- -He  added—"  1  Ihould 
afk  you  to  come  yourfelf,  if  1  did  not  feel 
confcious  that  I  have  not  deferved  your 
kind  attention  ;  otherwife,  it  would  be  the 
only  confolation  1  could  receive  in  dying  ; 
r,  if  i  live,  you  would  be  entitled  to  my 
everlading  gratitude." 

It  was    this  fen'ence  wh'ch   determined  Ge- 

raldine  to  fet  out   immediately liPiening 

to  nothing  but  what  flie  believed  to  be  the 
voice  o\  duty,  fne  gave  herfelf  no  time  to 
reflection  danger  which  aflTedled  only  herfelf; 
and  without  any  other  preparation  than 
putting  up  a  (mall  quantity  ot  linen,  giving 
orders  about  her  children,  and  providing 
for  their  fubfifleuce  during  her  abfence.  Hie  fet 
out  for  Paris  ;  and,  I  believe  1  related  to  you, 
in  my  firll  hurriei  letter,  her  departure  from 
thence,  in  defpile  of  the  remonftranccs  and 
entreaties  oi  BergafTe,  who,  feeing  her  fo 
determined,  could  do  110  more  than  lacihtate 
and  render  eafy  llie  journey  Ihe  was  refolved 
to  undertake. 

Gerald. ne,    unattended,    even  by  a  fcrvajit, 
had  been  gone  near  twenty  ]xo-^-i^    when  1 
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began  my  journey — Every  body  at  Paris  told 
liie,  that  the  Southren  Provinces  v;ere  infefled 
by  afToctations  of  aridocrats  ;  who  encouraged 
by  the  hopes  of  being  fpcedily  reftorcd  to 
their  former  fituation,  by  the  armies  which 
"vvere  aflembling  under  the  exilrd  prince;, 
Ijad,  f/i  ntiefidant  viievx^  armed  thole  nho 
were  content  flill  to  remain  in  vaffalage 
and  had  fortified  their  caflles,  from  whence 
they  fent  out  parties  to  attack  and  deftroy  ail 
Avhofe  religious  or  pclit'cal  creed  differed 
from  th;ir  o"vn  ;  and  that  it  was  fuj^pofcd 
to  be  under  the  aufpiccs  ofthcfe  great  men, 
that  many  parties  of  banditti  liivaged  the 
provinces,  carrying  with  tliem  terror  a:id 
devallation  ;  mileties  which  wcie  often  imputed 
to  ihofe  who  had  armed  only  in  defence  of 
their  families  and  their  freedom.  Oii  !  Be- 
thel!--judge  what  cruel  apprehcnfions  thefe 
accounts  raifed  for  the  lately  of  Geraidine— 
They  were,  indeed,  (uch  as  drove  me  aimofl 
to  diilraiSlion  ;  but  J,  though  I  almoff  defpaired 
of  overtaking  and  Having  her  from  the  horrors 
into  which  fhe  had  rufhed  from  a  millaken 
principle  of  duty  ;  the  defire  of  .being  fcrvice- 
able  to  her  was  the  only  fentin.ent  ]  colM 
attend  to;  and  I  thwreicre  added  to  my  own 
Enghfh  fervants,  a  Swif^,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  me  for  his  honelly  and  reibiution, 
and  a  Frenchman,  who  had  formerly  Icrved  me 
as  Vdlitt  de  placcy  and  ot  whom  I  had  a  very 
good  opinion '1  i.eic  four  men  were  com- 
pletely armed,  as]  was  myfelf,  with  tw-o  brace 
pt  pillols  each,  and  a  couteau  de  chajfe ;  and 
as  I  furveyed  my  little  tn  op,  I  thought,  that 
if  we  could  orce  ovcitakc  Geraidine,  \^e  ilioi'ld 

be 
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be  able,  atleail  to  convey  her  in  fafety,  to  the 
place  of  her  deftination. 

Juft  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  departure  by 
the  ftraight  road  to  Lyons,  Bergafle  recol- 
le(9.ed,  that  Verney  had  direftcd  his  wife,  in 
cafe  either  flie  or  any  friend  came  to  him, 
that  they  micjht  travel  through  Clermont, 
infiead  of  the  ufual  route,  becaufe  if  he  was 
able  to  be  removed,  he  hoped  he  might  reach 
the  chateau  d'Hauteville,  in  Auvergn.*,  where 
a  great  number  of  his  friends  had  agreed,  by 
the  confent  of  the  Count,  to  a  rendezvous 
—In  this  cafr,  a  letter  was  to  be  left  at  the 
poft-houfe  at  Clermont,  to  inform  her  of  his 
being  at  Hauteville,  though  this  information 
ferved  only  to  flrengthen  my  prepoireffioti 
that  this  was  altogether  an  infamous  and 
treacherous  contrivance  to  put  Geraldine  into 
the  power  of  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt,  I 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  purfue  this 
road.— At  the  chateau  d'Hauteville,  I  thought 
I  fliould,  at  leaft,  have  fome  little  inlereft 
on  the  ftrengih  of  my  friendfhip  with  Mont- 
fiueri  ;,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  confidered 
this  rather  as  a  circumllance  in  my  favour 
than  other  wife  ;  for  though  it  did  not  make 
me  lefs  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  Geraldine 
might  incur,  it  feemed  to  lend  probability  to 
my  hopes  of  being  a  proteftion  to  her. 

I  find  fne  has  hcrlelf,  lince  the  prefei^t 
^fpence,  dreadful  as  it  is,  has  given  her 
leave  to  look  back  on  the  pail  related  to 
her  fitter  the  clrcumftances  of  her  journey  ; 
and  as  Fanny  will  fend  you  that  leiter  ;  and 
I  had  rather  you  would  learn  what  pafled  from 
any  hand  than  from  mine  ;  1  will  only  ,:dd 
to  this  great  packet,  an  alTui ance,  that  if  it 
leaves  you,  my  friend,    in  doubt,     as   to   my 
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fate,  and  that  of  Geraldine  ;  that  uncertainty 
muft,  in  a  very  few  days,  very  few  hours 
beterminated  ;  and  that  exquifite  happinefs, 
or  irretrievable  mifery,  muft  be  the  decided 
Jot  of 

Your's,  ever  faithfully, 

LIONEL  DESMOND; 


25^  a     ESMOND. 

LETTER     XXX. 
TO    MISS    WAVE  R  L  Y» 

Od.  29,  1791. 

WHAT  fcenes,  my  dear  fifler,  have 
pafled  fince  I  wro'e  to  you  lafl  !  --In  what 
a  fcenc  do  I  now  write  !  — When  I  look  back 
upon  the  pall,  or  confider  the  prefent,  I 
fon':etimes  wonder  to  find  myfelf  living,  of- 
tener  doubt  my  exigence  !— and  afk,  whether 
the  fufferings  I  have  lately  experienced,  are  not 
the  hideous  paintings  of  difeafe  on  the  dif- 
oidered  brain  of  a  wretch  in  a  fever  ? — i  am 
now,  however,  for  the  firft  time  fince  I  left 
JMcudon,  collcded  enough  to  attempt  giv- 
ing you  an  account  of  ail  that  has  befall :n 
n]'e. 

Perhaps  1  was  rafh  in  plunging  intodanger,^ 
which,  before  my  departure  from  Pans^ 
Monfieur  BergafTe  forcibly  reprefented  to  me— 
I  hardly  dare  invelligate  the  real  motive  of 
this — for  were  I  to  examine  too  narrowly  my 
own  heart,  I  might,  perhaps,  find  that  right 
a(9:ions  do  fometimes  arife  from  wrong  feel- 
ings  Had  Moved   Mr.  Vemcy,  as  the 

poircfTor  of  my  firfl  afFc6tions— -as  the  father 
of  my  children — in  fhort,  as  almofl:  any  other 
man  might  have  been  beloved,  1  fliould  not, 
perhaps,  have  felt  fo  very  ftrongly  the  impulie 
of  duty  on/y,  and  (hould  not  have  be.n  urged, 
by  i^s  rigid  laws,  to  incur  dangers,  agaiaft 
which,    the   fervlce  of  pure  affcdion,   though 

ihe 
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tJie  firongefl  of  al!  motives,  could    liarclly  for- 
tify the  heart. 

Being  now,  however,  hut  too  fenfible,  that 
•whatever  fhare  of  tendernefs  my  young  heart 
once  gave  him,  he  had  long  {ince  thro-vn 
away;  and  that  duty  alone  found  me  to  him, 
1  determined  to  fulfil  what  fecmed  to  be  my 
deftiny— to  be  a  complete  martyr  to  that  duty, 
and  to  follow  v/hitherfoever  ir  led. 

A  wretch,  who  is  compelled  to  tremble  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  has  often  been  known 
to  throw  himfejf  headlong  from  it,  and  rufh 
to  death  rather  than  endure  the  dread  of  it — 
This  fort  cf  fenfation  M-as,  I  think,  what  I 
felt  ;  and  as  to  my  pov.'ers  of  endurance,  I 
was  like  a  vidim,  who.e  limbs  being  broken 
on  the  wheel,  is,  a^hde,  rclcafed  trom  it, 
that  he  may  acquire  llrength  to  bear  accumulat- 
ed tenures  --The  fl-:crt  lefpite  I  had  felt  at 
Meudon,  after  all  my  apprehcnlions  on  fet- 
ting  out  {or  Paris,  had  jurt  this  tWz5t — my 
fpirits  had  acquired  energy  enough  to  cna';le 
me  to  fufTcr,  without  linking  entirely  under 
ihem,  the  hoi  rots  that  overtook  me. 

Hardly  knowing  wh.it  I  did,  and  imprclT.-d 
only  with  the  predominant  i-dea,  that  i  ought, 
at  all  hazards,  to  attend  my  hufband,  that  I 
might  contribute  to  his  recovery,  or  receive 
his  dyinr  injundions,  i  left  Paris,  by  the 
road  lie  haddnected,  without  even  a  fervant, 
and  taking  with  me  only  a  fmall  packet  of  li- 
nen, and  money  enough  for  my  journey---! 
travelled  in  a  fiatc  ot  mind,  I  cannot  defcribe, 
during  the  firll  day,  and  would  have  conti- 
nued to  purfue  my  route  during  the  tollowing 
jiight,    if  my  deloiate  and  helplefs    appearance 

hid 
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had  not  encouraged  the  refillance  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  poft-houfes  and  the  poftillions-— I  ha 
no  means  of  enforcing  my  wifhcs  ;  and  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  remain  in 
a  miferahle  poft-houfe,  at  a  village  called  La 
Briare,  where  I  arrived  at  night -fall — Ihere 
■were,  however,  women  in  the  houfe  of  decent 
sppearance  j  they  feemed  defirous  of  contri- 
buting,-as  well  as  they  could,  to  my  repofe-- 
I  obtained,  from  excefiive  fatigue,  a  few 
hours  fleep  and  by  day-break,  the  next  morn- 
iig,  I  proceeded  on  my  way,  fullaincd  by  a 
fort  oFdefpcrate  reiblution  which  I  had  never 
before  felt. 

The  fecond  and  third  day  pafTed  nearly  as 
ihe  firft--]  travelled  as  far  as  I  could  find  peo- 
ple v/ Hi  ng  to  convey  me,  and  then,  in  ar.y 
houfe  that  would  give  me  a  Iheltcr,  lay  dov.n 
in  my  clothes. 

On  the  fourth,  th:y  fold  me  I  v,-3s  in  Au- 
vergne  ;  and,  towards  evening,  I  ilopped  at 
a  folitary  pofl-fiOufe,  fitu.tted  on  the  edge  of  an 
exlenfive  toreft,  and  in  a  country,  where, 
hardly  any  traces  of  civilization  appeared — 
The  people  vjho  came  out,  upon  my  afking 
for  horfes,  had  a  wild  and  favage  appearance 
— A  tall,  fvvartliy,  meagre  figure,  prcfentcd 
hirafelfat  tlie  door  of  my  carriage,  and  told 
me  he  was  the  poft-niailer — i  begged  of  him 
to  let  me   have    horfes   to  go   on  to.vards  Chr- 

monl he   told  me     he   had    none— -that  a 

cnmpany  of  banditti,  whom,  in  the  prcfent 
ftate  of  the  police,  juilice  had  not  been  able 
to  difperfe,  had  been,  for  many  days,  ravag- 
ing the  country,  and  had  taken  from  him  all 
his  hot  fes- -Then  it  was  that,  lor  the  firfl 
rime  during  this  melancholy    journey,    I  was 

knfiblc 
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fenfible  of    fear  ...  I  looked    round  mc, 

and  faw  only  faces  which  feemed  to  me  to 
belons;  to  the  banditti  the  man  defcribed  ;  and 
his  ©wn  had,  beyond  any  1  ever  fiiw,  the  ter- 
rific look  which  Salvator  gives  to  his  affaiiins-  - 
The  country  around  was  more  dreary  than 
the  wildeft  heath  in  England— It  was  a  wide 
uncultivated  plain.,  furroundcd  with  woods, 
which  feemed  to  be  endlels--!  knew  not, 
whether  to  prefer  venturing  into  them,  or 
remain  at  the  gloomy  and  mifsrabls  habitati- 
on before  me.— Any  debate  however,  on  this 
point,  was  foon  put  an  end  to,  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  -poiVillion  who  had  brought  me 
hither,  that  he  could  go  no  farther. 

I  now  certainly  felt,  in  all  its  force,  the 
horrors  of  my  fituation,  and  fancy  evcn  aug- 
mented them — There  was,  I  thought,  a  fort 
offavage  fikafure  on  the  countenance  of  the 
man  who  called  himfelf  the  poft- mailer,  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  chaife — I  entered 
trembling,  and  hardly  af^le  to  funport  myfeif, 
into  a  kind  of  kitchen,  which  feemed  to  ferve 
for  every  purpofe,  to  tbic  groups  of  hideous  fi- 
gure? tliat  were  a.Temblcd  in  it  —If  I  had  be- 
fore iliuddercd,  at  the  looks  ot"  the  men,  who 
furrcunded  my  chaife,  thofe  of  three  women, 
who  nor/  crowded  about  me,  gave  me  infi- 
nitely more  alarm  ;  I  know  not  how,  under 
the  immediate  jmprefllon  I  felt,  I  was  able  to 
make  fuch  obfervations  ;  but  the  elder  of  thcni 
ftruck  m.c,  as  being  an  exa£l  reprefentation 
of  Horace's  Canidia — The  two  others  were 
younger,  and  more  rebuft,  equally  hideous 
however,  and  more  mafculine-'-They  fpoke  to 
each  other,  as  they  examined  my  drefs,  in  a 
language  ©f  which  I  underftood  only  a    few 

words. 
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words,  repeating  often  the  word,  Angliife  t 
with  an  air  of  dcrifion. — A  fire  of  vine  dalles 
and  turf  was  made  in  the  chiinney  of  the  room, 
.which  was  floored  only  with  earth,  or  rather 
with  mud— and  never  will  the  circle,  that 
gathered  round  it,  be  erafed  from  my  recol- 
ledion — The  blaze  of  the  fire,  threw  catchina; 
lights  upon  their  iiarfh  features;  and,  as  all 
their  eyes  were  fixed   on  me,  I    fancied  my'elf 

furrounded    by    dseuons. My     imagination 

flew  back  to  my  children  ;  it  reprefented  my 
lovely  cherubs  calmly  ileepuig,  unconfcious 
of  the  iituation  of  their  unhappy  mother;  who 
was  now,  1  thou.;ht,  torn  fiom  tliem  for  ever 
---Tlieir  poor  father  too,  occurred  to  .me— 
dying,  perhaps,  in  a  place  equally  wretched  ; 
among  peoph  equally  lavage.  --That  i  haJ  put 
myfelr  into  the  prefeut  danger  from  a  motive 
ot  duty  to  him,  was  the  only  conadcration  that 
fupported  met— What  would  Ivave  been  my  re- 
flefiions  if  the  purfuit  of  any  giulry  attachment 
had  led  me  hither  ? 

Though  i  did  not  entirely  unacriland  the 
pittois  in  which  thefe  rude  people  converfcd, 
J  yet  heard  enough  to  make  me  coirtpreh.end 
they  were  waiting  for  fome-body  ;  they' 
looked  frequently  ar  me,  and  repeated, 
'^  cette  Angh'tfcy'  and  "■  ins  Mejfieurs:'-—Tht 
women  f.imetimes  laughed  immoderately,  and 
fometimes  one  of  them  went  to  the  door, 
as  if  to  look  for  the  arrival  of  the  people  they 
expeded— this  fcene  lafted  above  an  hour. 
— One  of  the  women  began  to  prepare  fupper 
-  -a  coarfe  cloth,  difgullingly  dirty,  was 
fpread  on  a  board  that  reached  the  whole 
length  of  the  kitchen-— Tiie  pot  an  feu  was 
Jifoughi  forward  to  reqeive  a   fupply  of  leek,s ; 

a  Urg^e 


t  lar-e  difli  of  onions  anJ  garlic  was  heated, 
V'ith  foniething  ihey  called  beef;  and  all  this 
was,  I  learned  from  tneir  conveifation,  for 
ffs  Mejfieurs,  xyhoie  arrivTJ  they  awaited. 

I  felt  mylelf  finking  fafl:  under  the  horrible 
apprehenfion,  that  thefe  cxpe^ed  gucfls  were 
the  banditti  of  whom  I  had  been  told,  and 
that  this  was  ati  houfe  of  rendezvous.-— The 
dreadful  ftones  of  murders  and  affaffmations 
that  I  had  heard,  or  read  of,  now  crowded  on 
my  imaginaiion-— I  found  it  would  foon  be 
impcfiibie  tO  fi:ppoit  myfcif,  and  a  flate  of  in- 
fenlibiHty,  at  fuch  a  period,  might  fubjc£t  me  to 
the  m.oft  hideous  infults.-  — 1  begged  ore  of  the 
women  to  give  me  a  httle  wine-  flic  brought 
fome,  which  I  drank  j  and,  on  her  rcqueft  for 
money,  I  took  out  a  parcel  of  offiguats  I  had 
in  my  pccket---She  immediately  fcized  them, 
and  carried  them  to  one  of  the  men,  who 
loc  ktd  at  them  by  the  fire  light,  then  turned 
tov>ards  me  his  hideous  countenance,  and 
giinning  horribly,  nodded  to  me,  and  thrull 
them  all  into  his  pockef. 

This  fcemed  as  if  it  would  have  been  the 
fignal  to  plunder  me,  if  fome  other  projcd  had 
not  been  in  agitation---!  have  fince  been  amaz- 
ed how  I  retained  my  fcnfes  and  rccolledion 
under  fuch  circumflances  of  horror  I  which 
had  now,  indeed  continued  till  my  aggravated 
apprehenlions  were  arifen  to  a  height  it  wa» 
impoiriblc  long  to  endure. 

But  now  the  feet  of  feveral  horfes  were  heard 
upon  \.\\z^iixe---Kx\  exclamation  from  the  peo- 
ple within  the  houfc' — Eh  !  voila  done  ncSy 
Mejfieurs  I''''  left  me  no  doubt  that  thefe  were 
the  troop  of  ruffians  who  fcoured  the  country 
ior  prey-— They    feemed,    however,    to   be  in 

con- 
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contention,  for  voices  were  heard  very  loud,  and 
three  piftols  went  off  very  quickly— My  ears 
were  then  invaded  by  dreadful  groans,  as  of  a 
perfon  killed;  gioans  fp  ioud,  that  they  were 
diftinguifliable  amidlT;  the  clamour  of  feveral 
haifh  voices,  which  was  now  increafed  by  the 
hallooing  of  the  men,  and  the  fiirieks  of  two  of 
the  women  who  had  gone  out  from  the  hovel  ; 
where  I  fat  in  a  flate  1  have  not  language  to 
defcribe  ;  the  beldam  alone  remaining  with 
me,  who  fixed  her  terrible-  eyes  upon  me,  and 
approached  me  in  an  attitude  as  it"  {he  were 
about  to  ilrike  me,  with  a  long  knife,  which 
fne  had  been  ufing  over  the  fire  — 1  arofe  to 
avoid  her,  when  a  figure,  covered  with  blood, 
ruQied  into  the  room,  daggered  tov>?ards  the 
chimney,  and  fell  at  my   feet ;  at  the  fame  in- 

ftant,  a  very  loud    voice   cried  in   Englilh 

*'  Sir  1  Sir  !  Mr.  Delmond  !  for  God  fake  ! 
Mr.  Defmond  I"— -My  fenfes  then  forfook 
nie. 

When  I  recovered  them  it  was  yet  dark  ; 
by  the  fingle  candle,  on  a  table  near,  I  found 
myfclf  on  a  fort  of  bed  in  a  wretched  room; 
around  which,  as  I  cafl:  my  eyes,  all  the  ter- 
rors I  had  paired  through  ruflied  upon  my  re- 
colleQion. — There  was  a  rug  hung  up  on  one 
fide  the  bed,  which  concealed  fome  perfon  be- 
hind it  ;  an  impulfe  of  tear  made  me  put  it 
hallily  afide — and  I  faw,  not  the  hag  who  had 
apparently  attempted  my  life  ;  not  one  of  the 
ruffians  from  whom  I  had  dreaded  greater  hor- 
rors, butDelmond  himleir.---"  Thank  God  !" 
cried  he,  **  ihe  lives  1" -Oh  !  Fanny,  the 
found  of  that  voice,  thofe  words,  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  beholding  !uch  a   friend  protecting  me 

It    is   poflibic    ?---Ah  !    no,  it    is   not  ;    to 

convey. 
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convey,    hy   language,  any    idea    of  my  fenfa- 
tion  at  that  moment— I  have,  indeed,  no  very 
cicar  recollection  of  ihem  myiclf,  for  in  a  fhort 
time  my  faintnefb  returned---!  only   remember 
that  I  gave  both  my   hands   into  thofe  of  Def- 
mond,  who  hung  over   me;  and  telling  him  I 
was  dying,  recommended  my  children  to  him 
---bade   him  cairy   tiiem   to  England,  to  put 
them   under   your    care-— blefled    him  for   his 
friendfhip—  and   then  clofed   my    eyes,  in  the 
perfuauon  that  I  frxuld  open  them  no  more. 
Again,     however,  the    tender   attention     of 
this     inefi:imable   friend   rellored   me    to    life  j 
when    I    became    fenlible    the    feccnd     time, 
he  was   on    the    other    fide  of  the  bed,    bath- 
ing my     temples  with    brar.dy,    and  chaffing 
my    hands ;    behind    him    flood    an    Englilh- 
man,    whom   I   knew   to  be   his  fervant,  and 
whofe   appearance,    tlie    moment    I  recovered 
myfelf   enough    to     remark     it,     ftruck     me 
with  new    fcar---His    check     was  cut  acrofs, 
and     his     cloths     ftained     with     blood  ;      he 
held   under   one   arm   a  cafe   of   pillols,     and 
a  hanger  was  fiung  to  the    wrift  of  the  other. 
On   a  table,    clofe  to  the    head    of  the  bed, 
lay  another     cafe    of  piilols,     and    Defmond 

had    put    a    broad     fword     on    the    bed. 1 

turned  my  enqui-ring  looks  on  him™he 
did  not  feem  to  be  wountied,  but  his  whole 
appearance  indicated  that  fomething  very 
extraordinary  had  happened----he  was  pale, 
his  eys  were  fwoln  as  with  exticme  fa- 
tigue ;  and,  I  obierved,  that  he  call:  them 
eageily  towards  the  dcor  of  the  room,  and 
liftened  anxioufly  to  every  noife- 

When    he   faw  rr.e   again  fenlible,      he    be- 
foui^lat    me  to    fw.iUcw    lon.c    wine    which    he 
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rftered  mc--I  obeyed  in  filence  ;  for  I  waS 
not,  at  that  moment,  able  torpeak.---!  found 
however  my  ft^rength  and  rccolledion  return- 
ing ;  and,  at  length  I  a(ked  him  the  mean- 
.  ing  ot  all  I  Taw. 

*'  Will  you,  deare.l  Mrs.  Verney  ?"  faid 
he,  *'  will  you  only  oblige  me  fo  far  as  not 
to  afk  till  you  are  in  a  place  of  fafety  ?"— - 
**  Am  I  not  fate,"  cried  I,  **  any  where 
with  )OU  ?".—«*  You  fnould  be,"  anfwered 
he,  "  if  my  arm,  or  thofe  of  my  fervants 
rould  ferve  you  -  if  we  were  fure  of  being 
able  to  prot<:<£^  you  againrt  numbers,  our 
lives  would  be  held  well  factificed  in  the  at- 
tempt :  but  the  mtn  with  whom  we  engaged 
laft  night  at  the  door  of  this  cottage,  little 
knowing  the  dear  invaluable  life  it  contained 
are  free-booters  ;  men,  who  having  been 
armed  by  the  reliiling  ariftocracy  againrt  the 
JihtrUe-s  of  the  country,  have  thrown  oft  their 
allegiance  to  their  employers,  and  now  prey 
upon  Us  property. -'An  reaching  this  poil-hcufe 
we  met  a  jiariy  of  eight  of  them,  who  im- 
mediately attacked  us  ;  wc  difarmcd  and 
wounded  two-^-i  hope  not  to  death— The 
other  fix,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  revenge 
their  comrades,  in  which  I  am  afraid  a 
third  was  defperately  wounded,  fled  to 
the  woods;  and  we  eanly  repelled  the  en- 
deavours ot  the  people  here,  who  are  their 
ailociates,  to  affill:  them — The  fudden  fight 
of  you,  to  all  appearance  dead,  put  every 
thing  out  of  my  head  but  the  necefiicy  of 
fccuiingihefe  people  }  which,  with  my  fmall 
party  1  could  not  fo  cffe£tually  do,  but  that 
one  of  the  men  is  cfcaped,  who,  together 
With  the     wretches     who    attacked  us,    will 

moit 
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Fnoft  certainly  return  hither  ;  and  though 
in  fuch  a  caufe  it  is,  I  think,  no  boaft  to  fay, 
I  feel  myfelfanhoft;  yet  I  own  I  dread  woi  le 
ten  thoufand  times  worfe  thin  death,  the 
confequcnccs  to  you,  if  fuperior  numbers 
fiiould  render  my  e^ndeavours  to  guard  you, 
fruitlcfs." 

Oh !  Fanny  !  what  imaged  of  dldraS* 
ing  terror  did  this  fet  before  me  ?— The 
moft  dreadful  of  them  was,  that  of  Def- 
mond  facriticing  his  life  to  fave  me.— I 
was  no  longer  fenfible  of  that  weaknefs 
which,  a  moment  before,  lay  hcivy  on 
me  like  the  hand  of  dea^h  ;  bat  Parting  up 
I  cxcalimed — "  Oh  !  Defmond  !  for  God's 
fake  let  us  go  I  1  am  able  to  go  in  any 
manner,  indeed  I  am— only  do  not  leave 
me,  and  my  ftrength  wi!l  not  fail  mc 
>vhatever  it  may  be  neceflary  fof  me  to  un* 
dertake." 

**  Do  you  then  ihink,"  fald  he,  "  you 
could  he  removed  in  the  chaife  ?"— I  hur- 
ried from  the  bed,  protefling  I  could. — 
He  then  told  me  he  had  three  fervants 
below — one  of  whom,  on  his  calling  aloud, 
came  up-'-He  bade  him  inftantly  harne's 
to  the  chaife  whatever  horfcs  he  could  find 
He  'did  fo  ;  and,  in  a  few  moment  I  was, 
I  know  not  how,  feated  in  it  with  Defmond  ; 
who,  I  Believe  had,  with  the  aid  of  one 
of  his  fervants,  lifted  mc  down  the  ladde:* 
which  led  to  the  lower  room  j  for  I  recoIle(3: 
that  on  attempting  to  defcend,  my  (Ircn-^th 
and  fpirits  again  wholly  failed  mc. 

One  of  Defmand's  fervantsj  a  S  vifs,  was 
mounted  as  po:iilllon  ;  fvo  En2;lifh  and  a 
French  fervant  rode  by  its  fide;  and  DwrmonJ 
hi:nlelf    was   in   the    chaife,     onW    prcvenMn-T 
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my   falling    to    the   bottom    by  fupporting  me 

in  his    arms. With    my  returning  fen- 

fes,  however,  the  conrcioufiiefs  returned  of 
the  exertion  I  odght  to  make  that  fo  much 
friendtliip  might  not  be  rendered  abortive  ; 
and   that    I  might   not,     by   being    needlefsly 

burthenfome  to  him,  endanger   his   life — -. • 

I  flruggled  then  againll  the  fick  languor  which 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  dreadful  fcene 
1  had  pafTed — and  again  inquired,  *'  to 
what  fortunate  circumdaace  I  owed  the  pro- 
te6tion  he  had  afforded  me." 

"  Stay,"  anfwered  he,  "  my  dear  friend, 
flay  til!  you  fee  whether  that  prote£licn  has 
been  effedual  ! — Let  it  not  now  dwell  upon 
your  fpirits,    when    they  may  be  required  for 

greater     exertions"- '*  You    apprehend 

danger  then  ?"  inquired  I.——'*  Lefs  and 
his,"    replied  h?,     ♦'  every  flep  we  advance; 

but  ftill,  perhaps,   there    is  fome My   fer- 

va:n$,  hcvrevcr,  are  well  armed  and  rcfolute 
end  it  the  worft  flvould  happen" 

i   dared   nor  affe   what  — what     if  the  worft 

'fliould  happen  ? 1  ea^    my  eyes  around  — 

the  dawajuil  afforded  light  enough  to  {hev\^, 
that  we  were  travelling  aciofs  an  extenfive 
jihin,  towards  tlrs  woods  that  on  a!l  fides 
fui rounded  it Into  thele  wo^ds  we  en- 
tered  Defmond     looking     anxioi.lly    from 

the  windows,  and  direflir.g  the  driver  which 
rqad  to  take- — -"  V/iiither  do  we  go  ?" 
f-iidl,  "  and  is  there  not  danger  of  meeting 
thefe  dreadful  menagain?"-^ 

*'  There  certaiiily   is,"  anfwefcd   he — — ' 

**  but    the    dat^ger   would   have   been    greater 

to     have    remained     where     we   were It    is 

nj.v     poffihle     we     n.ay     ellapc    them,     and 

reach 
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reach  the  little  village  of  Aiqueperce,  which 
I  know  is  within  a  league  of  thefe  woods, 
and  not  above  fix  from  the  chateau  d'Haute- 
rille. 

'«  It  is  thither,"  faid  I,  '/  that  Mr. 
Verney  thought  it  pofTible  he  might  be  well 
enough  to  remove—" 

•<  And  yet,"  interrupted  Defmond,  *Mt 
is  a.  very  long  journey  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon,  where  his  letter  is  dated, 
to  the  houle  of  A'lonfieur  D'HauteviJIe." 

1  cannot,  my  Fanny,  relate  all  the  con- 
vcrfation  which  was  held  by  fits  and  ilarts 
- — Defmond  rather  declining  it,  and  trying 
rather  to  footh  my  inquiries,  than  to  fatisfy 
them—  While  the  more  I  refl;:<£ted  on  his  ar- 
rival at  fuch  a  place,  and  at  fuch  a  time, 
the  more  wonderful  appeared  tiie  interven- 
tion, of  providence  in  my  favour. 

1  faw  that  Defmond  had  fome  flrange 
(ufpicions  on  his  mind  which  were  raifed 
by  ihe  directions  1  had  received  from  Mr» 
Verney,  to  take  fuch,  and  ifo  dangerous 
a  circuit  to  reach    Avignon,     when  the    mofl 

obvioiis   way    was    by     Lyons and  I   felt, 

too  cruelly  felt,  that  Mr.  Verney 's  former 
conduct  too  well  judined  thofe  fufpicions. — 
Prelent  terror,  in  fom?  meafure  deprived  me 
of  reflection,  or  it  muu  have  flruck  me  as 
ftrange  that  if  Defmond  apprehended  any 
danger  at  Hauteville  he  fhould  rather  bend 
his  courfe  thither  than  towards  Clermont, 
which  he  told  mc  was  a  large  tov;n,  not  much 
farther  dillant. 

We   travelled    on   through   the    vroods     for 
fome  miles;    it  was  dJie  of  thofe  cold,    damp, 
gloomy  mornings,    which    imprclTts   a  dreary 
N  2  idea 
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idea  that   tlx   fun    has   fcrfaken     the    world. 

• The    wind    fighed    hollow  anions^  the 

half  dripped  trees  ;  and  the  leaves  (lowly 
fell  from  the  bougl)?,  heavy  with  tain — 'I  he 
road,  rough,  and  hard'y  pafiahle,  fecmed 
ieadinc^  us  to  the  dark  at:ode  of  defolation 
and  dcfpalr  ;  yet,  when  1  faw,  as  I  reclined 
my  head  againil  the  fide  of  the  chalfe,  that 
Defmond  was  with  me — as  I  found  his  arm 
fcmetur.es  fiipporting  me  --and  heard  his  voice 
fpeaking  of  hope  and  comfort,  I  found  that 
all  local  evils  were  unheeded;  and  that  no- 
thing had  power  to  prrduce  again  the  ftupor 
from  which  1  had  (o  lately  lecovered,  but 
the  dread  oi:  feeing  his  life  in  danger— My 
filler!  if  fi.'ch  a  fentimvnt  (hould  he  deemed 
culpable  in  a  mariicd  wcnan,  let  the  cir- 
cumllance?,  under  which  it  was  felt,  be 
at  leall  confi;  cred  before  (he  is  condemn* 
ed. 

At  lad  we  emerged  fiom  the  fearful  folitude 
and  approached  a  lone  village,  which  Dcfmord 
believed  to  be  Aiqueperce;  it  was  not  that, 
however,  hut  another,  a  league  from  it 
But  as  the  people  fcemed  incftenfive  and  hcf- 
pitable,  he  determined  lo  llop  there  for  fi  ch 
rcrrcHiment  as  it  afForded--*}Ie  would  have  per- 
fuadcd  me  to  have  gone  to  bed  for  fome  hours, 
alTuring  me  il  at  he  would  become  a  fcntinel 
without  the  door  of  my  room,  to  guard 
againd  e\cry  alarm— hut,  befides  that,  I 
(hould  ha\e  found  ft  impcfTihle  lo  obta-n  a-.^y 
repofe,  I'lhouglu  it  better  noi  to  loofe  a  mo- 
ment in  purkii;  g  our  journey,  and  geiMng 
as  far  as  pofif.ble  frrm  the  {'art  of  the  country 
which  was  defcribcd  as  bring  iiifcfteJ  with 
banditti— -We  were  yu  abo'. e  leven  leagues 
fcoi-n  Hautcvillc  ;    the    greater,   pan    of    oi.r 

rOi.te 
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route  lay,  according  to  the  account  of  t'  e 
villagers,  through  a  country  as  dreiry  in 
itfelf,  and  as  dangerous  from  the  parties  rf 
unlicenfed  free  hooters  that  ficquented  it, 
as  that  we  had  already  pafTed.-  -After  u 
flight  refre^ment,  therefore,  we  haftened 
on  ;  meeting,  indeed,  with  no  impediments 
but  thofe  of  dreadful  roads-  -The  horfes  verc 
quite  tired  ;  and  though  we  again  flopped 
to  give  them  food  and  re;l  for  above  two  hours, 
they  were  fo  exhauflcd,  that  it  was  with  ti\c 
utmoft  difficulty,  and  only  in  a  foot  p-.ce, 
that  they  crcllcj  the  great  and  ^sild  plain 
tyhich,  asDefinond  told  me,  lay  before  the 
Hvenue  to  the  cafrie  of  ilautevilie  ;  but  it 
v/as  now  dark,  and  1  could  d  fcem  r.otliing 
—-My  fpirits  were  qjitc  worn  out,  and  my 
hia't  funk  in  utter  dcipondence  ;  n:ver  indeed 
could  be  imag  ncd  a  fuuation  fo  ftrange  as 
mine -'I,  was  going,  I  h-.rcly  knew  with 
wliat  hope,  to  a  place  where  Defmond,  while 
he  condii6ted  me  thither,  fcemcd  to  apprehend 
that  dangers  and  diflrefles,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  evaded  explaining  the  nature,  await- 
ed mc  ;  but  he  agreed  with  me  in  thinking, 
Ihat  a*  I  had  there  a  probability  of  being 
informed  of  the  f.tuation  of  Mr.  Vcrney,  I 
acted  rightia  gO!ng---IIe  fighed  deeply  as  he 
afTented  to  my  rcafons,  and  generally  con- 
•eluded  the  fho;t  converfations,  which  were 
frequently  renewed  on  this  fubjeS,  with 
fjying— -«*  At  leall,  white  you  w^ill  allow  mc 
the  honour  of  remaining  with  you,  I  wiil- 
defend  you  with  my  life." 

At  length  a  diflant  and  faint  light,  glim- 
mering through  the  trees,  told  us  we  were 
vej-y  ncgr  the  caftle  j    as  wc  approached  it  the 

lioiht 
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light  difappeared — ^and  the  night  was  fo  dark, 
that  the  Svvifs  who  drove  us,  could  no  longer 
difcern  whither  he  was  going. —  On  a  fudden, 
one  of  the  three  horfes  fell  into  what  appeared  to 
be  a  dccpfoj'e' ;  the  harneis  of  ropes  fortunately 
gave    way,     cr    the    chaife    inuil    have    been 

dragged  after  him the  other  horfes,    hov/- 

ever,  though  down,  were  difengaged  from 
this,  by  the  breaking  of  the  tackle  ;  and  Def- 
mond,  leaping  from  the  chaife,  fnatched  me 
out — and  having  feen  rr.e  fafe  on  the  ground, 
advanced  with  the  other  three  men  to  the  af- 
firtance  of  the  poftillion. 

I  was  unable  to  (land — I  ftagoercd  to  a,  tree 
againfl:  which  I  leaned,  fo  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue and  terror,  that  I  feaied   my  fenfes  would 

again  forfake    me. Defmond  havir.g  difcn^ 

gaged  the  remaining  hoifes  from  the  chaiie, 
and  fcnt  the  French  fervant  forward  to  try 
to  obtain  a  iight,  that  the  other  poor  animal 
inight  be  relieved,  came  to  me  j  but  he  was 
obliged  to  find  me  by  my  voice,  tor  it  was 
iippofTible  to  fee  even  ths  ncarefl  ohjcds.— 
"  Good  God  I  how  cold  you  are — how  you 
tremble  !"  critd  he,  as  he  took  my  hand — 
**  are  ycu  able,  no  furely  you  arc  not,  lo 
walk  forward  ?— and  yet,  perhaps,  ifyo'iare, 
It  v^ill  be  unfafe  to  venture. — Since  I  was  here 
jafl:^  fomc  iuce  kind  of  fortification  fecms  to 
have  been  made—  There  was  no  ditch  around 
the  caflle  before — and  1  knpw  no  longer  how 
to  guide  you  fafely" — I  was  unable  to  anfwer 
him- -He  was  terrified  at  my  filence  ;  and 
fuppofing  me  again  in  the  fituation  in  which 
he  had  fo  lately  ken  me,  he  called  aloud  for 
•lights  and  lor  aiuilance.— One  of  the  fervants 
'Camc  up  to  him  j    two  of  the   others  were  by 
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this  time  gone  to  endeavour  to  obtain  admit- 
tance into  the  cal'le,  and  the  fourth  remained 
Avith  the  horfes. 

The  anguifli  that  Defmond  feemed  to  feel 
tor  me,  roufcd  me  from  the  ftate  into  which 
I  had  fallen — I  afllircd  him  I  was  able  to  wailc 
on  ;  and  he  fupported  me,  as  llcp  by  ftep, 
his  fervant  Warham  going  firil  ;  we  endea- 
voured to  find,  or  rather  to  fed  cur  way  towards 
the  houfc. 

Every  way,  however,  in  front,  where  Def- 
mcnd  faid  there  was  formerly  only  a  rail,  a 
dcspfoj'e  intercepted  our  paHage.--- The  heavy 
clouds  which  had  occafionsd  daikncfs  fo  to- 
tal, were  now  driven  away  by  ihe  fixlde.i 
riling  of  the  wind  ;    and  we  col. Id  j nil:   di!"cern 

the   chiitcaii    before  us and    attempt  to  crofs 

the  ditch  in  fome  ether  place  by  going  icund 
if. 

When  I  rcfieQcd  whither  I  was  going,  and 
to  what  purpofe  Defmond  was,  on  m.y  ac- 
count, incurring  fo  much  fatigue  and  fo  much 
hazard,  I  cannot  dcfciibe  the  eiv.otions  that 
arofe  in  my  mind  ;  nor  do  I  know  how  [ 
fotmd  llrength  to  traverfe  this  melancholy 
place,  flill  finding  it  imccelTable. — Defmond 
now  hallooed  in  l.opes  his  own  fervants  would 
hear  and  anfwer  him  ;  alter  near  a  quarter 
of  an  hciT,  one  of  them  came  towards  us, 
but  fliil  on  the  other  i:de  of  the  fijfe ;  he  faid 
that  he  had  fallen  into  it  in  endeavouring  to 
fi  id  his  way  to  the  houfe,  and  that  it  w.'S 
h  df  full  of  water,  but  that  he  had  fcrambted 
up  on  the  other  fide,  and  found  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  caftle,  where  he  had  knocked 
and  called  in  vain  for  fome  time;  that  he  had 
then  attempted  to  force  the  door,  which  feem- 

ed. 
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ed,  by  fome  accident,  to  be  incompletely 
faftened ;  that  he  had  entered  a  great  hall 
where  the  embers  were  yet  a  light  on  the 
hearth,  but  that  he  could  make  no  one  hear, 
and  was  afraid  of  going  any  fariher»- 

Defmond  now  enquired  where  he  could  pafs 
\\\zfcjfef  and  bads  his  fervant  walk  round  it, 
as  there  mud  fomewhere  be  a  bridge — Within 
a  few  paces  a  flight  draw  bridge  was  found, 
•which  tke  man  eafily  let  down— We  paffed 
it ;  and  he  kd  us  to  the  door  by  which  lie  had 
himfelF  entered. 

Never  was  fo  diOnal  a  place  fo  long  and 
eagerly  fought  for. — The  faint  embers  fervcd 
iufl  to  fliew  that  it  was  a  large  and  high  vault- 
ed roo.n  ;  but  as  my  clothes  v/ere  wet  through, 
tor  it  had  ra'ned,  at  intervals,  the  whole  eve- 
ning, D^fmond  was  fo  glad  to  find  a  fire,  that 
he  fcenied,  in  his  eagetneTs  for  my  immediate 
relief,  regardlefs  of  all  that  did  not  tend  to 
that  obje<5\.--- By  this  tmie  the  Englifh  groom, 
who  had  alfo  been  fent  to  the  chatcaUy  had 
found  the  'ame  door  ;  and  after  having  helped 
to  make  i:p  the  fire,  and  light  a  candle,  he 
went  out  with  Warh.:m,  to  affifl  the  Swilf, 
who  re.iained  with  the  horfes,  and  to  ihew 
him  the  way  over  the  draw-bridge  j  the 
rrenchman  only  remaining  with  us. 

I  now  faw,  in  the  countenance  of  Defmond, 
an  exprefTion  of  doubt  and  uneaHnefs,  which 
Jiiarmed    me   more   than    any    fears    he    could 

openly  have   expreffed 1    endeavoured 

iirll  to  convince  him  that  I  was  lefs  incom^ 
moded  by  my  wet  clothes  than  he  feemed  to 
apprehend;  and  then  to  inquire  what  he 
tiiought  of  our  fituation.-  -"  the  people  you 
<xpe5tcd  to  find,"    faid  I»    *'  ihe  ])eoplc  whom 

mj 
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my  letter  gave  nic  reason  to  fuppofe  might  hs 
here,  are  certainly  not  here" — *'  God  knows/' 
rep'icd  he,  •*  perhaps  thefc  m°n  have  fallen 
into  the  fnare  they  have  laid  for  others-  -The 
dcfperados,  whom  they  have  armed  againfl 
their  country,  have,  perhaps,  turned  thofe 
arms  againfl  themfelves — The  ruffians  have, 
pofliMy,  driven  out  the  owner  of  this  caflle, 
or  liis  friends,  for  I  do  not  beheve  he  has 
been  lately  here  himfcU;  and  it  may  be  in 
polT^ffion  cf  fome  fuch  wretches  as  thofe  we 
have  efcaped  from- --It  is  better,  however,  to 
know  at  once." 

"  You  will  not  leave  me?"  faid  I,  terri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  his  going  on  this  fearch  — 
*<  N.-ver,"  replied  he,  '*  but  with  my  life; 
but,  when  the  other  men  arrive,  we  will, 
fom.e  of  us,  go  round  the  rooms  of  the  caf^le 
"--That  there  are  inh-iSitants,  the  light  we 
faw  in  the  v;indow5,  and  unextinguifhed  em- 
bers of  fire,  afcertains  ;  that  (here  lias  exifled 
lojie  necelfi'.}  tor  defence,  the  works  around 
the  houfe,  vvliicii  v/ere  certainly  not  here  be- 
fore, leaves  no  manner  of  doubt.  What  Mr. 
Verney  faid  to  you,  is  cv-id^-nce  enough  tfiat 
here  the  aiiftocratic  party  of  thefe  provinces 
had  a  rende;&vous ;  yer,  if  it  were  rtill  atT-m- 
i)led  here,  it  h  improba')k  the  members  of  rt 
fhoul-d  be  fo  link  on  their  gujid,,  or  that  the 
iioife  we  have  made  AoalJ  not  have  alarmed 
them- 

From  this  converfution  I  difcovered,  tliat 
Defmond  apprehended  the  place  we  were  in, 
was  in  the  poffclnon  of  ruffians  and  bandiiti 
—a  circurallancc  i'lfiniiely  more  terrific  than 
any  other  that  couid  be  imagined— I  obferved 
that  he  liftcncd  to  every  noife---kept  his  pillols 
N  5  «A 
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in  his  liahd,  and  inquired  folicitoufly  of  the 
French  fervant  whether  his  fire-arms  were 
properly  charged  ?— I  do  not  beheve  that  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  ever  pafTed  in  a  more 
uneafy  Hate  ;  for  fo  long  it  was  before  the 
other  three  men  came  to  us— When  they  ar- 
rived, Defmond  queftioned  them  whether  they 
had  {ttw  any  hgns  of  inhabitants  while  they 
remained  within  view  of  the  whole  iront  of 
the  caflle     they  anfv/ered  none. 

Defmond  then  told  them.,  he  wilhed  to  in- 
quire, be  fome  perfons  going  round  the  rooms, 
whether  there  were  any  women  who  couid 
prepare  a  bed  for  me  ;  but  none  of  them 
knew  the  way— -and  none  of  tliem  feemed 
very  delirous  ot  undertaking  the  exploit  with- 
out him  >~whi!e  1  was  as  refolutely  determined 
not  to  remain  behind,  it"  he  went — On  fui- 
veying  the  room  where  vie  were,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  lort  of  feivants  hail — Every  thing  in 
it  was  dirty  and  in  diforder— -The  piece  of 
candle  which  one  of  the  men  had  to^nd,  was 
iiearly  extinguiflicd,  and  v.'e  faw  no  means 
of  renewing  the  light  when  it  was  burnt  out 
—My  fears  were  lo  much  greater  ol:  the  peo- 
ple tiiat  Pcfmond  feemed  to  apprehend  were 
with.n  the  houfe,  than  of  any  tat.gue  1  could 
encounter  without  it,  that  1  couid,  moil  wil- 
lingly, have  left  it  without  any  farther  inqui- 
ry ;  but,  bclides  that,  the  horfcs  were  inca- 
pable of  going  tarther,  he,  probably,  knew 
that  our  efcape  was  irapoifible — for  that,  if 
f  jch  were  ttic  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  d'Hau' 
teville,  detached  parties  of  ihem  were  in  the 
woods,  with  whoiii    we    fliould  infallibly  meet. 

■ 1  faw,  with  dieadtul  alarm,  the  debate 

he  held  with  h.imfclf,  wliat  it  would  be  bell  to 

de 
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do At  length  he  determined  to   fee  who 

was  in  the  houle  i  and,  fccuring  the  door  by 
which  we  had  entered,  he  determined  that  we 
(hould  all  go  on  this  inquiry. 

He  dire£ied   Warham    to  go   firfl  with  the 

candle 1  trembled  like   an   afpin  leaf,  as 

he    took    my    arm    within    his,    to     lead   me 

-along — the  other  three  fervants  followed 

"  Be  not  fo  alarmed,"  faid  he,  as  we  croflcd 
a  long  (lone  pafTage,  "  there  are  five  of  us  ; 
and,  I  think,  any  nearly  equal  number  mult 
he  fortunate  if  they  gain  any  advantage." — 
We  now  entered  a  dark  and  goth.ic  hal! — 
Warham  llumbled  over  fomething,  he  ftooped 
and  took  it  up  ;  it  was  one  of  thofe  caps  ^o 
travel  in  of  a  night,  ufed  fometimes  in  feng- 
land,  but  oftencr  in  France ;  a  bullet  had 
pierced  it,  and  it  was  on  one  fide  covered 
with  blood — Warham,  with  a  countenance 
where  tcror  was  ifrongly  marked,  fnewed  it 
to  his  mailer — I  felt  that  he  grasped  my  ami 
clofer  within  his,  but  b;.':raye.i  no  other  fi:^ns 
of  fear,  and  calmly  baJe  Warham  go  on. 

We  afcendw'd  tiie  llairs,  and  cam.e  to  a  cor- 
ridor ^  in  one  of  the  rooms  opening  into  it, 
Delmond  told  me  he  had  formerly  (lept — The 
corridor  was  long,  and  feveral  rooms  ndjo  ncii 
to  it       ■  Defmond  thought   he  heard   a   lound 

— he  bade  us  lillen! Whara  paufc  of  hor* 

ror  I We    diili nelly    heard    the    loud 

breaching  01"  fome  pei  (on  or  perfjni -"  Wc 

wiil  kno-.v,"    laid  D.irnond,    "  at  all  events, 
who  they  are." 

You  know  that,  in  France,  it  is  impoflible 
to  open  a  door,  from  without,  but  with  the 
tey  — — Difmond,  th.-refor-,  <jid  not  heficate, 
haviiig  once  takea  his  refoluiion,  but,  with   a 

vjcleat 
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violent  blow  againft  the  door,  he  aroufed  the 
perfon  uho  flept  in  the  room— A  loud,  maf- 
culine  voice  inquired  what  he  wanted,  and  he 
bade  inini  indantly  open  the  door. 

1  ihrunk  back  with  dread — for,  in  a  mo^ 
ment,  a  hideous  figure  appeared  at  it,  who 
afkcd,  why  fuch  hafte,  and  whether  they  had 
biought  any  prifoners  ? — This  fufficiently  con- 
vinced me  t hat Dcfm end's  conjectures  were  true; 
-and  1  know  not  how  Ifullainedmy  trembling 
•jimbs,  while  Defmond,  without  giving  the 
man  time  for  lecolkdion,  diiengagcd  himfclt 
from  me,  and  fprung  upon  him  like  a  lion — 
**   Villain!"     faid    he,    "what    priioncrs ! — 

Your  lite  is  at  my  mercy Tell  me   inllant- 

\y — Where  is  the  Count  d'HauteviHc  i*  and  in 
-whole  poffcflion  is  his  houfe. 

'Ihe  man   appeared  to   me   to  be  twice  as 
tall  and  athletic  as   Dclmcnd  i    but  guilt  and 

fear  are  infeparable  ■— —  He  either  was   in- 

icapable  ot  making,  or  feared  to  make  any  rc- 
iillance,  but  called  lor  mercy  with  the  moil 
abject  fupplicitions — ■-Dcimond  told  him  it 
vvDuld  be  grai.ted,  on  condition  of  his  iiniV'<;- 
diatcly  inlor.^ing  him  by  v/hat  authority  he 
was  in  thai  hcyfe — who  was  there  witli  him — 
and  to  whom  he  belonged. 

The  man  fiid  that  he  was  one  of  a  troop 
^rnied  for  the  defence  of  the  ca'.ilc,  by  the  or- 
der of  the  Count  dTTiUtevillc,  who  was,  him- 
ielf,  gone  to  Itai} — That  other  noblemen, 
friend--  to  the  caule,  had  fortified  it  againlt 
the  municipal  guard,  to  whom  ihey  were  de- 
termined never  to  iubrnit — I'hat  thclc  noble- 
men had,  witiiin  a  few  days,  leh  ths  place  i 
and  that  tlu  vairals  tncy  had  left  behind,  had 
•continued^  by  iheir  orders,  in  thccaftle,  from 

whence 
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xvhencc  they  had,  occafionally,  made  excur- 
{lons  againft  the  rational  e;uard. 

**  And  againft  travellers,"  faid  Defmond 
vehemently  interrupting  him,  '*  whom  }0u 
have  robbed  and  murdered — Is  it  not  fo  ?" 

The  man  denied  their  having  murdered  any 
one,  but  owned,  that  they  thought  themfelves 
jjftified  in  plundering  the  partizans  of  demo- 
cracy, who  were  endeavouring  to  plunder  the 
noble  perfons,  by  whom  they  vere  employed 
and  paid. — The  eyes  of  Defmond  flafhed  fire 
at  this  information — '*  Tell  niC  inflantly," 
cried  he,  *'  what  number  of  men  there  is  in 
the  houfe  ?"—<«  Only  myfelf,"  anfwcrcd  he, 
•*  and  one  more,  with  fomc  women  that  be- 
long to  us— 'J  he  reft  of  our  gentlemen  are  out, 
and  when  you  came,   1  believed  it  to  be  them." 

••*  And    how    many    are  there   of    thefe 

genileiMfi    ou:    marauding." *'  There    arc 

eight." 

Dtfmcnd,  with  r.dmirabk  prefencc  of  m.ind, 
fent  two  of  the  men  to  fecure  the  companion 
to  tfiis  woithy  jerfon,  who  was,  he  faid,  in 
the  next  room  — Both  thefe  ruffians  had  been 
fo  intoxicated  the  preceding  evening,  that  they 
■wcie,  pel  haps,    incapable  ot  refiflance — They 

mad*  none Lefmond's  fervants   conveyed 

them  to  a  room  in  the  moft  ancient  part  of 
the  caftle,  which  was,  \vh-n  the  fc'Jdal  fyf- 
lem  was  in  all  i'.b  force,  a  place  of  corjfinemcnt 
icrahe  wretched  vaflali,  over  wiiom  thofe  bar- 
■barous  cuftums  gave  the  jVigricur  the  power 
rf  life  and  cieaih — It  was  ftill  ftrongly  fccurcd  ; 
for  the  privilege,  though  not  fo  otien  extited, 
l.'^id  never  been  given  up — While  thefe  jneu 
were  fccuring  in  one  part  of  this  buildings 
Defmond,  \ruh   his  trcmblirg  companion  Ihii 

hanginjj 
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hanging  on  his  arm,  went  with  the  other  men 
and  drew  up  tlie  bridge,  thus  preventing  the 
entrance  of  the  eight  ruffians,  who  it  was 
likely  wouid  immediately  return. — Four  wo- 
men were  now  affembled  in  extreme  terror — 
Delmond  allured  them  that  he  waged  no  war 
againll:  them,  but  that  he  muft  infift  upon  their 
not  attempting  to  give  any  mtelligence  to  the 
perfons  without,  and  upon  their  furnilhing  me 
with  alTiftance  and  refrefiiment. 

He  then,  as  we  Teemed  to  be  now  in  a  to- 
lerable date  of  fecurity,  would  have  had  me 
take  fome  repofe,  for  he  faw  that  I  was  hardly 
aWe  to  fupport  mylelf;  this,  hoA'ever,  I  re- 
tufed  ;  for  I  knew  that  to  attempt  fleeping  in 
iuch  circumllances  would  be  to  no  purpofe. — 
As  one  of  hisiervants  had  found  his  way  acrofs 
the  fcjfe,  of  the  depth  of  which  he  was  ig- 
5iorant,  th;;  men  who  were  out  tor  the  pur- 
pofes  of  robbery,  were  certainly  able  to  crofs  . 
It. — i  faw  ftill  the  poflibility,  nay  the  proba- 
bility ot  danger  to  him,  and  of  fuch  Icenes  as 
njy  fou!  fickcned  at ;  the  cap  which  Warhaai 
had  picked  up  now  lay  on  a  great  table  in  the 
room  to  which  we  had  returned — and  the  idea 
that  the  murdered  body  cf  icme  unhappy  pcr- 
ion  to  whom  it  belonged,  might  be  concealed 
in  the  houfe,  made  mc  Ihudd'^r  ns  I  lurvcyed 
it. — Suddenly  the  luopoiition  that   it  was,  pcr- 

liaps,    Verney  hir»iielf,    occurred  to   me. 

Gracious   heaven  1     what    horror  accompanied 

that  tliought  ! -Involuntarily  I  caugln   the 

hand  of  l3erinond,  v/ho  fat  anxioully  watch- 
ing  my    countenance —He  inquired  eagerly 

what  was  ihe  matter. — "Oh!  D-fmond!" 
faid  I,  hardly,  indeed,  conl'cious  of  what  I 
laid — "  Verncy  is    here,    1   am   pcrfuaded  ho 

■is  i 
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Is  ;  he  came  hither  by  appointment  of  his  per- 
fidious friends — they  were  called  away  hef'orc 
his  arrival,  and  thefe  their  retainers  have  def- 
troyed  him." 

He  endeavoured  to  argue  me  out  of  a  fup- 
portion  which  he  law  (hook  my  whole  trame. 
— "  If  you  have  any  imprcilion  of  this  Ibrt," 
faid  he,  *'  I  wiil  interrogate  the  men  below  ; 
I  will  myfelf  fearch  the  whole  houfe." — **  Oh  I 

no,  no,"  replied  1 •*  fend  yourlervant  to  do 

this,  but  for  heaven's  fake  do  not  yourklf  leave 
me!" 

Warham  was  then  fent  \Mth  the  Swifs  round 
the  houfe  ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
perlon  concealed  in  it,  euher  dead  or  alive, 
— The  n.en  who  were  in  connncmeai  below, 
protefted  that  the  cap  belonged  to  one  of  theii 
own  people,  who  !iad  been  hred  at  ni  retreat^ 
ing  betore  a  party  of  the  national  horfe,  and 
wounded  in  the  cheek. — On  this  allurance  I 
became  cafier  ;  but  as  I  llill  perfilted  in  re- 
fuling  to  go  ^  any  bed  above  liairs,  Delmond 
dchred  the  women  to  bung  down  one  and 
iay  on  the  floor  of  the  lOom  where  we  were; 
ttiey  did  fo,  and  he  prevailed  upon  me  to  lie 
down,  the  mere  change  of  pofture  after  Jo 
many  hours  or  fatigue  and  terror,  was  ex- 
tremely refrcfhing.— He  had  b.fore  made  me 
cat  of  fome  provifions  the  women  produced, 
and  drink  fome  warm  wme. — He  now  allured 
mc  his  men  were  io  placed  that  the  people 
^rcm  whom  we  aprchcnded  danger  coula  not 
lurprife  us. — "  We  are,"  iaid  lie,  *'  nve  men, 
reickire  and  well  armed;  we  have  heaven  on 
our  licic  ;  we  have  yoiir  fateiy  to  contend  for 
— and  can  you  imagine  that  we  fhoujj  be  ea« 
fi!y  conquered  ?" 

**  Oh  I 
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"  Oh  !  no,"  replied  I,  "  I  do  not  Imagine 
it  ;  but  the  terror  of  fuch  a  fcene  ! — to  ihed 
blood  even  of  the  mif2;uidcd  wretches  whom 
we  fear  is  fo  horrible  1 — Your  danger— danger 
for  me  fool" — ^ Tears,  the  firft  I -had  been 
able  to  fhed  for  many  days,  now  burfl;  from 
my  eyes ;  I  found  myfelf  greatly  relieved  by 
them — and  fince  I  faw  how  much  he  wiflicd 
me  to  attempt  it,  1  endeavoured,  while  he 
fat  by  me,  to  reft.-  -I  even  fell  into  a  kind  of 
half  flumber,  from  which  I  ftartcd  in  terror, 
fancying  1  heard  fire-arms,  and  faw  the  hor- 
rid vifages  of  the  ruffians,  but  I  found  Def- 
niond  only  by  me,  aflTurJng  me  that  all  was 
per;'e£i!y  fate  and  quiet,  and  I  funk  once 
more  into  fomething  like  fleep — and  when  I 
again  recovered  my  reco!le£lion,  it  was  morn- 
ing— Never  was  the  light  of  day  more  wel- 
come —for  it  fnewed  me  Defmond,  my  gene- 
rous prote6lor  in  fafcty  ;  and  I  faw  his  coun- 
tenance lighten  with  friendly  pleafure,  when 
he  found  me  fo  much  reftored.--jrbe  women, 
by  -this  time  convinced  that  we  meant  nothing 
hoftile  to  them,  or  everi  to  the  men  who  had 
been  in  pofieflion  of  the  houfe,  if  we  vi>erc 
not  molerted,  were  nov/  in  hopes  that  we 
(hould  quietly  depart  ;  they  were  affiduous, 
thereFore,  in  affifting  me  —-My  clothes,  about 
which  1  h.d  nev^r  thought,  were  inquired  for 
in  the   chaife,     and   the    fmall   portmanteau   I 

had     v.as     produced     untouched Dcf.nond 

waited  without  the  door,''  while  I,  with  the 
alfiilance  of  the  women,  changed  my  clothes 
-—A  very  few  moments,  you  may  believe, 
lufficed  me  ;  for  1  found  he  was  now  impati- 
c-nt  to  purfuethe  plan  which  he  Had  fettled  for 
sx\s,  which  wab  to  go  on,    notwithilandmg  all 

•  paiTcd 
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f>a(red  dangers,  to  the  village  where  Verney 
had  informed  me  he  was,  though  this  journey 
was  above  feventy  leagues. ---Every  conlidera- 
tion  of  prudence  and  fifety  urged  our  imme- 
diate departure  ;  the  m:n  were  fufficlcntly  le- 
frelhed,  and  the  horfcs  able  to  proceed,  all  but 
the  poor  animal  which  had  fallen  into  the 
foJf€—-'wh\c\\  was  fo  much  injured,  that  Def- 
mond  in  mercy  ordered  it  to  be  fhot,  an^  it 
was  replaced  by  jhat  which  he  had  rode  him- 
felf— and  uhich  one  of  the  men  had  led 

Before  feven  in  the  morning  we  left  this 
difnial  abode  ;  it  was  three  leagues  to  Ckr» 
niont — but  we  arrived  there  without  meeting 
tl-.e  party  we  had  fo  much  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, and  I  once  more  faw  my  invaluable 
friend  in  fifety,  alter  all  the  perils  ]ie  h.id,  on 
my  account,  hazard. d  ;  and  here  I  agreed 
to  lake  fomc  hours  repof^r,  o.\  condition  that 
he   would  in  the  mean  time,    attend  to  him- 

Eaily  on  th% following  morning  we  pro- 
ceeded, Dcfmond  having  hired  two  men  with 
firc-a/ms  to  accompany  us;  which  mads  the 
party,  he  thought,  fo  ftron^  a»  to  preclude 
any  apprchenfions  from  the  troops  of  marau- 
dcff,  ot  which  we  were  flill  trld.-— He  went 
himfelf  to  the  municipality  at  Clermont,  and 
informed  them  of  the  fituation  of  the  chateau 
D'fiautvilic ;  where  it  is  probable  the  two 
prifoniprs  were  releafed  by  their  femah  friends, 
as  foon  as  we  had  left  them. 

I  will  not  my  dear  filler,  fpeak  of  any  cir.- 
cumflanccs  of  our  five  days  journey  from  Cler- 
mont to  Lyons,  and  from  thence  to  this  place 
-—We  met  with  nothing  worth  relating  af;er 
Juch  fcenes  as  1   have  jufl  defcribed  ;    but  the 

convcrfa- 
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converfation  I  had  with  Defmond  I  will  re- 
peat as  ingenuoufly  to  you,  Fanny,  as  I  re- 
peat it  involuntarily  to  my  own  heart. 
-  Confcious  as  I  am  of  the  ties  lam  bound 
by,  and  fhrinking  from  every  idea  of  their 
violation,  I  will  now  own  to  you,  that  I  have 
long  been  unable  to  conceal  from  niyfeif, 
Defmond's  regard  for  me,  though  he  neVer 
avowed  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  en- 
trufted  me  with  connexions  he  has  formed, 
that  were  wholly  incompatible  with  fuch  an 
attachment,  if  he  ever  meant  to  acknow- 
iedge  it  --I  am,  however,  pcrfuaded  he  never 
did;  and  only  the  f^ngular  circumilances  of 
my  deftmv  have  made  my  afFc£ted  ignorance 
difficult,  and,  at  length,  impoflible  to  be 
fupported. 

Fanny — though  I  certainly  fhould  have  pr.> 
ferred  Defmond  to  every  other  man  in  the 
world,  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  befcre  I  became  iirevo- 
cably  another's— though  I  hj*e  received  from 
him  the  molf  extraordinary  inrtances  of  generous 
friendlhip — though  he  has  more  than  once  ha- 
zarded his  life  for  me  -rand  once — Oh  !  how 
lately,  and  how  wonderfully,  refcued  me  from 
death  !-  perhaj^s,  from  worfe  than  death  !--Yet, 
believe  me,  when  I  declare  to  you,  that  never 
have  I  even  in  thought,  tranfgreffed  the  bounds 
of  that  duty,  which  though  it  was  impofed  on 
me  when  1  was  not  a  competent  judge  of  the 
engagement  1  entered  into,  I  feel  to  be  equal- 
ly binding,  and  whether  my  unhappy  Ver^ 
ney  lives  or-  dies,  I  have  the  comfort  of 
Icnowing,  that  towards  him,  my  condu(5i: 
has  been  irreproachable — I  break  my  melan- 
choly 
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'choly  narrative  to  fay  this,  becaufe  I  owe  it 
to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  myfelf — Indulge  me  then 
■with  yet  a  word  on  this  delicate  and  painful 
fubjed,  becaufe  I  may,  perhaps,  fpeak  upon 
it  now  for  the  laft  time, 

I  learned  then  in  our  convcrfation  which 
became  lefs  interrupted  and  confufed,  after 
ViC  left  Clermont,  that  Defmond  had  never 
lofl:  fight  of  nie  after  I  quitted  England  ;  that 
he  had  followed  me  to  Paris,  and  lived  in  dif- 
guifc  at  Meudon— — that  a  circumftance  of 
a  very  peculiar  nature  had  obliged  him  to  go 
to  Paris  the  day  I  to  fuddenly  received  a  fum- 
mons  ro  attend  Mr.  Verney  ;  but  that  on 
his  return,  finding  me  gone,  and  learning, 
by  Mr.  Bergafie,  by  what  route,  he  had  pur- 
fucd  me,  and  but  for  an  accident  that  hap- 
pened on  the  road,  he  would  have  overtaken 
me  long  be.ore  that  dreadful  night,  when  he 
mod  providentially  delivered  me  from  a  fitua- 
tion  (o  very  terrible,  that,  in  refle*5ting  oa  it, 
I  ficken  with  the  terror  it  yet  imprelTes — — 
When  all  this  mv  Fannv,  wss  nddrd  to  ths  rsr 
collc6lion  of  the  circumftances  that  happened 
at  Bridge-foot,  and  fome  (which  though  1  ne- 
ver thought  them  of  much  confequence,  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  obliterate  from  my 
minj)  that  happened  much  earlier  in  our  ac- 
quaintance, it  would  have  been  falfehocd  or 
affe6iation,  had  I  pretended  to  have  been  ig- 
norant that  Delmond's  attachment  to  me  was 
not  a  common  one  ;  but  while  all  its  confe- 
:quences  had  been  to  me  only  good  ;  while 
he  preferved  for  me  the  moft  inviolate  re- 
fpecf,  and  even  promoted  my  executing  low- 
bkIs  Verney,    what  he   knew  to  be  my  duty, 

.     it 
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it  would  have  been  folly  and  ingratitude,  had 
I  affeded  refcntment  which  certainly  I  did 
not  feel. 

Still  lam  a>vare  that  my  fituation  was  ve- 
ry flrange  and  very  improper,  travelling  un- 
der the  proteQion  of  a  man,  whom  I  knew 
felt  for  me  a  regard  which  I  ought  not  to  en- 
courage,   and  dared  not  return -So  much 

obliged  to  hiin  — —  efteeming  him  beyond  any 
other  human  being  ;  every  ftep  I  took,  being 
confcious,  that  I  owed  to  him  that  I  exiiled  ; 
and  all  this,  while  I  knew  not  but  that  my  un- 
fortunate  huH^and   was  dying,      or,     poffibly, 

dead Alas  !    I  am  not  a  floic— perhaps  my 

heart  is  but  too  fufceptible  of  gratitude  Jtnd 
tendernefb  —How    ill    my   early  affe6iions   had 

been   replaced,    you  kno  v  but   too  '.veil  ! 

But  when  my  hufoand  dlfdained  them,  they 
found  refuse  with  my  chilJ'en  and  with  my 
fifter  —Ah  !  Fanny  !  but  for  thefe  refourcc*, 
fhould  I  have  been  kTs  culpable  than  fj  many 
other    young   wom.en    have    been,     who  have 

been   as   unhappily  married? and  Ihould   I 

now  have  poffcffed  what  foftcns  the  mifery  of 
my  delliny  ? — the  confcioufncfs  cf  not  having 
deferved  it- 
Let  me  rtill  poffifs  this  confollng  confcioof- 
nefs— I  will  tell  yoj,  Fanny,  what  1  have 
done  to  fecure  its  pofleffion  {lill— When  I 
found,  loo  certainly,  that  Dcfmond  had  plac- 
ed his  whole  happinefs  in  teftifying  to  me, 
by  his  condudt  rather  than  his  words,  how 
much  he  was  attached  to  me,  I  endeavoured 
for  his  fake  and  for  my  own,  to  convince  him^ 
that  the  continuance  of  that  regard,  unlefs  it 
was  under  the  regulation  of  reafon,  would  be 
only  a   fource    of    milery   to  us    both—*'   If 

Ycrncy 


Vcrney  (hould  be    no  more,"  faid  I,    **  or  if 
my  earneft  endeavours  to  contribute  (o  his  re- 
covery,   ftiould  fail^-What   have   I  cither   m 
my  heart  or  my  perfon,    to  repay  fuch   affec~ 
tion  ? — Alas  !    nothing  !--the   bloom   of  both 
are  gone-  -l^ow.    Sir,    are  in  a  fituation  of  life 
to  expecJ  the  undiviu'cd  tcnderncfs  of  the  mofl 
lovely   and   fortunate  of  women-  -I   have   no- 
thing but  a  fpiriL  weighed  down  by  long  anxi- 
ety— a  perfon  no  longer  boafting  of  any  advan- 
tages— and    a    heart  trembling  for  the  fate   of 
three  little,  hclplcfs  being?,    who,    if  my  fears 
do  not  exaggerate,    have  but  little   to  truft  to 
from  the  wreck  of  their  father's   fortune— Let 
me,  Dcfmond,    as  your  grateful  friend,    point 
6ut  where,    without   any  of   thefe   drawbacks, 
all  the  little  advantages  you  found   or  fancied 
in  mr,    may  bimtt  with — My  Fanny  poireflcs 
them  all  j,    and    with  them    an   heart   worthy 
of  your's  uninjured  by  calam  ty,  and  untainted 
by  forrow."^ — I    will  not  tell  you,    my    fifter, 
his  anfwer,  it  was  expreflive  of  the  high  fcnfc 
Defmond  has  of  your  merit — I  felt  that  I  had 
acquitted  myfelf,  and  while  my  eyes  overflow 
with  tears,  1  ftill  feel  it ;     for  mdeed  I  think  I 
could  die  happy,  if  you  w  ere  married  to  Def- 
mond,   if  1  knew  that  you  united  in  giving   to 
my  luckle's  little  ones  that  generous  tendernefa 
you  are  both  fo  capable  of  feeling  ;    and  lorn e- 
times,    in  deploring   together,    with  the  footh- 
ing  fympathy  of  kindred  mind?,    tht   fate   of 
your  loit  Geraldine  I 

I  hii  is  the  only  plan  I,  at  this  moment, 
look  forward  to  with  any  degree  of  fatis'acli- 
on  — If  poor  Verney  furvives — Alas  !  I  would 
very  fa'n,  but  cannot  flatter  myfcif,  that  he 
\iiii  bc-m'nzrgti — if  he  dici — 1    will  retire   to 
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fome  cheap  country  with  my  children,  and 
never,  with  my  poverty  and  theirs,  embitter 
the  affluent  and  fortunate  fituation  of  Dcf* 
mond. 

But  it  is  time  to  clofe  my  long  and  didref- 
fing  narrative,  and  if  I  yield  to  thefe  over- 
whelming fenfations,  I  fliall  not  be  able  !  — 
My  tears  have  rendered  the  lad  page  illegible  ! 

We  arrived  chen,  without  any  very  alarm- 
ing occurence,  at  the  village,  from  an  auherge 
in  which  Verney's  letter  had  been  v/ritten — - 
Oh!  what  was  my  breathlefs  asjitation,  as  I 
flopped  in  the  chaife,  while  Defiuand  went  to 
inquire  for  him,  I  cannot  defcribe,  for  I  could 
not  difcriminate  fuch  a  combination  of  d.f- 
trafling  emotions  as  at  that  moment  affaiJed 
me. — In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Dcfmond 
returned,  and  1  faw,  by  his  countenance,  that 

I  was    to  expeSt  fomething  very  dreadful ~ 

*'  Verney,"  cried  I,  "  my  hufband,  is  he 
there? — is  he  living?" — "  He  is  there,"  re- 
plied Defmond  ;  *'  and  I  am  fliocked  at  my- 
felf  for  having  fuppofed  that  he  was  engaged 
in-a  fchcme  of  didionourable  treachery,  while 
he  lay  in  all  the  miferies  of  indigence  and 
iicknefs.'' — I  h.ad  heard  enough,  and  attempt- 
ed to  open  the  chaife  door — "  Let  me  go  to 
him,"    cried  1,    **  this  moment — let   me  go." 

*«  Be  calm,  dear  Midain,"  replied  Def- 
mond, *'  you  will  need  all  your  fortitude,  dd 
not,  thereforej  exhauli  your  ibength."  — <'  I 
will  go,  however,"  exclaimed  I,  *'  nothing 
(hall  itop  me — Have  you  {ttn  him  yourfelt  ? 
— «'  I  have." — '*  And  does  he  know  that  I  am 
here? — '*  He  does — I  tolJ  hi.u  that  meeting 
^•Qu    by  a  ilrang^    accident,     cncompilied  by 

^dangers 
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dangers,  into  which  you  had  hurried  in  youf 
anxiety  to  attend  him>  I  could  not  quit  you 
till  I  had  feen  you  hither — He  exprefled,  as 
well  as  he  was  able  to  exprefs,  gratitude  to- 
wards nie,  and  afFedion  towards  you." 

Oh  !  my  fiilcr,  judge  of  what  I  muH:  have 
felt,  whenDefmond,  after  a  little  more  prepa- 
ration, led  me  into  the  room— a  miferabis 
room,  where  lay  the  father  of  my  children, 
in  a  fituation  which  I  have  not  the  courage  mi- 
nutely to  defer  ibe- -His  affociates  had  deferted 
him — his  wounds,  one  of  which  was,  at  firfl-, 
fuppofed  to  be  fatal,  had  never  been  properly 
dreffed,  and  noiv  ftill  (though  we  inllanily 
procured  better  alfiftance)  it  threatens  a  mor-* 
tification  ;  befides  this,  the  bones  of  his  leg 
had  been  broken  ;  and  it  was  fo  ill  fet,  that, 
on  Defmond's  procuring  a  furgeon,  he  was 
under  the  neceillty  of  breaking  it  again — In  a 
condition,  which  I  will  not  fhock  you  by  paint- 
ing difl;in£lly,  had  Verney  lain  near  five  v;ceks, 
without  any  money,  but  what  his  arms  ar.d 
watch  had  fold  for  i  nor  any  attendance,  at 
iirll,  but  what  the  reluctant  charity  of  a  wo- 
man in  the  houfe  had  afforded  him  ;  but  as  his 
money  tailed,  that  declined  alfo  j  and  had  it 
not  been  tor  one  of  L'sf^urs  de  la  vujerictirde., 
who  had  Ictt  her  convent,  but  flili  cxercifcd  the 
mofl  noble  part  of  her  profellion,  he  told  us 
that  he  muft  have  pcriihed — Such  was  the  bigo- 
try of  the  people  in  this  part  of  France,  that 
tl^ja^worthy  woman  was  reproached  tor  her  hu- 
manity by  the  favages  of  the  village,  and  told, 
th^t  in  trying  to  fave  the  lit.-  of  an  heretic,  fhe 
offended  God-  -'1  hough  this  heretic  had  fallen 
in  a  difetice  (from  v.liatever  motive)  of  the  very 
party.which  fo  pio'jfl;- eoaligncd  hini   to  death, 

for 


for  difFering,  as  they  fuppofcd,  in  opinion— = 
Alas  !  poor  Vcrncy  had  never  any  opinion  at 
all  ;  and  now  had  hardly  exprcffcd,  in  a  lan- 
guid and  indi{lin<S  voice,  his  gratitude  for  my 
attendance,  before  he  befought  me  to  prevent 
the  cure  of  the  parifti  from  pcrfecuting  him 
hourly  miih  his  vififs  and  exhortations  ; 
Defmond  undertook  to  do  This ;  but  the  chari- 
table nun  came  every  day  ;  and,  indeed, 
without  her  afliftance,  I  fhotld  have  funk 
under  the  fatigue  I  have  endured  ever  fince 
I  have  been  here,  now  four  days. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  unhappy  pro- 
pcnfity  Verney  has  long  had  to  intox'cition— 
In  this  habit  he  has  indulged  himfclf  ever  fince 
he  has  been  told  that  it  endangers  his  life  ; 
and  when  he  is  abfolutely  denied  it,  he  (inkc 
into  a  fuUen  or  torpid  flate,  and  complains 
that  I  will  let  him  die  of  faintnefs  and  dejec- 
tion. 

Oh  !  Fanny  1  when  I  fee  him  fuller,  and 
trace  in  his  countenance,  dillortcd,  pale,  and 
disfigured  as  it  is,  the  likenefs  my  dear  boy 
bears  to  him,  I  forget  ail  I  have  fuffered— I 
pardon  ail  his  faults—  I  endeavour  to  apolo* 
gize  even  for  thofe  which  I  fancied  he  in  ended 
to  commit —and  I  pray  to  heaven  for  hi s^  life— • 
and  that  he  may  be  happy  with  his  children — 
That  Being  alone,  in  whofe  hands  are  life  and 
death,  knows  what  is  beH: — My  on'y  rcfourcc 
againft  the  long  anxiety  I  have  gone  through, 
againft  that  which  is  to  come,  is  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  having  done  my  duty — I  am,  in 
fome  me^\ire,  rewardeJ,  even  no'.v,  by  tht 
unwearied,  the  generous,  and  fiirely  the  difrn- 
tereftcd  conduQ  of  Dcfmcmd,  who,  whatever 
vwy    have   hctn    his    motives.    Or    h:s   w((hcsj 
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ffjjiecls  that  fa  ere  d  duty;  and  never  has,  fince 
my  arrival,  uttered  one  word  that  could  make 
me  reproaich  myfclf  with  having  liftened  td 
him. 

Oh  !    -what  a  heart   is   his  I— ^- — hbw  truly 

brave  ! — ^how  manly  1- — how  generous  !-- 

'J  hough  he   has  tio  realon  to  love  Defnuond, 
the  tendereil  friend,  the  mod  afT-'Slionate   bro- 
ther, eould  r.ct  flicw   more  conflant   attention 
to  his    eafe  *— YederclaV,    overcome    witli    the 
Fatigue  o\  fitting  np  two  nights,  h\  order  that 
the  dire£ticns  of   the    furgeon,    alter  the   laft 
horrible  operation,  might    be    llridly  followed, 
1  lny  down,  for   a   few    hours,  in  my  clothes, 
leaving  the  }Oung  woman- i'ervant  of  the  houfc 
!"n  the  room,  who  promifcd  to  call  me  if  Mr, 
Verney  wanted    any    thing-~Defmond   was 
gone  to  the   pbce  where  he  Iodge^,  to  write 
letters  to  England,  which    he  Was  promifed  an 
opportunity  of  fending  that  afternoon,   or  this 
mornings  Qiiite    e?;haiiftcd    by  ex'cefs  of    fa- 
tigue,  deep  fell   heavier  upon  me  than  it  has 
done  for    many-j    niany    days>    And  v/hen  I 
ftarted   from   my  unquiet  tlreams  which  ftill 
haunted  me,  I  found  it  was  five  o'clock. 

I  fleppcd  fofrly  towards  tht  room  v/herc 
Verney  lay,  where  I  heard  him  talking  ina 
loud  and  peremptory  voice,  his  face -was  fludied 
even  to  a  purple  hue  ■;  and  he  was  arguing 
angrily  with  Defmond,  who  hung  over  him, 
fpeaking  !oothingly  to  him,  and  entreating  him 
to  be  patient  !-  -to  be  pacified  1- -As  I  approach- 
ed, I  CiW  that  Verney  darted  towards  me  a 
iookol  anger  and  reproach,  v/hile  Defmond 
had  a  countenance  fo  cxpreflive  of  concern  for  us 
both  I — Ah  1  Fanny  I  I  found  that  the  poor, 
imprudentpatient  had  bribed,  by  a  promife  oK 
Vol.  jl.  Q  R  crow  i 
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a  crown,  the  fooHfli  girl  that  had  been  left 
with  him,  to  bring  him  wine  and  brandy,  of 
which  he  had  drank  fo  Uberally,  that  the  fever 
which  he  had,  to  all  appearance,  bafRed,  by 
compelHng  his  abftinence,  threatened  to  return 
—It  was,  indeed  returned,  and  delirium  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  this  laftcd  till  towards  morning, 
daring  all  which  time,  Defmond  fat  by  him, 
often  keeping  him,  by  force,  in  bed,  from 
which  he  would  other  wife  have  ruftied,  not- 
withftanding  his  frafitured  limb— The  fcene 
was  often  too  much  for  me-^at  four  o'clock  he 
became  more  calm,  and  then  DefmOnd  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  leave  the  room,  promifing 
to  remain  with  him. 

This  morning  he  feemed  a  great  deal  better 
-—declares  himfelf  fenfible  of  his  folly,  and 
aflures  us  he  will  be  governed — He  no  longer 
complains  of  pain,  and,  I  think,  I  have  ne- 
ver feen  him  fo  compofed  as  fince  eight  o'clock 
to-day }  it  is  now  ten  at  night— The  furgeon 
has  not  been  here  to-day  ;  but  Verney  has 
been  fo  cool  and  rational,  and  flept  fo  much, 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  finilh  this  letter, 
which  I  began  yeflerday  morning. 

1  own  1  now  have  lefs  apprehenfions  of  him 
than  I  have  ever  had — His  age— his  naturally 
good  conftitution,  are  ftrong  circumftances  in 
his  favor  ;  and  I  may  remark,  my  Fanny,  I 
hope  not  unkindly  remark,  that  Verney  does 
not  fuffer,  as  many  people  do,  great  irritation 
of  fpirits,  from  cxcefs  of  fenfibility  ;  and  if 
he  is'  tolerably  free  from  bodily  fufferings, 
feels  no  injury  from  the  emotions  of  the 
mind. 

Still  his  condition  is,  I  know,  precarious- 
Still  1  have  much  to  fuffer  with  him,  and  for 

him 
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him — I  am,  however,  relieved,  by  having 
thus  difburthened  my  poor  heart  to  you  ! — 
Pray  forme,  my  Fanny— for  my  children — 
and  for  the  poor  unfortunate  fufFercr  their  fa- 
ther.—Perhaps,  before  you  receive  this,  for 
it  is  3  long  way  from  hence  to  England,  he 
willbe  well— perhaps  he  may  not  need  your 
prayers  I  I  will  contrive  to  write,  from  day 
to  day,  but  now  I  muft  clofe  my  letter,  as 
this  is  the  only  chance  of  fending  it  off  for  Ibmc 
time. 

That  heaven  may  watch  over  the  happinefs 
of  My  dear  Fanny,  is  the  warmeft  wifh  of 
her. 

CERALDINE. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R     XXXI. 
TO    MR.    BETHEL. 

Silon,  Nov.  ic-,  »79l. 

I  T  is   all  over,  my   friend  — ~-  Verney    i^ 

gone  ! — —The    torpor    and    tranquillity 

■w-hich  I  dcfcribed  to  you  Ih  my  lail  letter,* 
M-cre  the  beginning  of  a  mortiiicatlon,  which 
proved  fatal  twenty  hours  afterwards — He 
died  yefterday  morning.  --I  will  not  attempt 
to  defcribe  the  behaviour  of  his  angelic  wife, 
nor  the  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  reflcdl:,  on  the 
cxa£l  and  vigorous  attention  flie  has  been 
enabled  to  give  tu  tliis  unfortunate  man  at 
the  clofc  of  liis  life,  fo  that  her  gentle  heart, 
when  the  firR  (liock  has  loll  its  force,  will  be 
reiiored  to  its  tranquillity,  and  may  tafte  of 
happincfs  which  no  felf- reproach  will  inter- 
i^pt. 

Peace  to  the  a  Hies  of  poor  Verney  !  and 
may  his   faults   be   forgotten  by  the  world,  as 

his  divine  Gerakline  has  forgiven  thetn. = 

Bethel  ;  his  hdl  acl  of  his  life  fhould  plead  his 
pardon  for  every  folly  with  which  it  was 
itained.— He  was  not,  till  a  very  few  hours 
before  his  death,  convinced  that  there  v/as  no 
hopes  ;  he  then  feemed  to  coUedl:  himfclf  as  if 
to  Ihew  how' much  better  he  could  die  than  he 
bid  lived. 

He   futTered  no   pain,    and   was  in  pcrfec\ 


*  Whuh  iocs  rot  appev. 
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pofTeffion  of  his  fenfes  ;  he  bade  Gcrakiine 
leave  him  alone  with  me,  and  thus  fpoke  to 
me — 

«  Defmond'  I  know  that  your  friendfliip 
fpT  me  cannot  have  been  ftrong  enough  to  in- 
duce you  to  make  all  the  kind  exertions  for  me, 
which  you  have  done  fincc  you  have  been 
here  v  nor,  indeed,  to  bring  you  hither-— 
I  have  been  told,  by  feveral  people,  that  you 
have  ahvays  been  in  love  Avith  my  wife—Per- 
fe£liy  fecure  of  her  honour,  more  i'o  than  I 
deferved  to  bc»  not  naturally  of  a  jealous  tem- 
per, and  engaged  in  the  pleafuves  of  the  world, 
as  long  as  I  had  money  to  enjoy  them,  I 
never  heeded  this ;  and,  if  my  informers 
meant  milicioufly,  th.ey  loll  their  aim.---I 
am  new  dying,  and  I  owe  it  to  you,  that 
death  comes  not  with  all  the  aggi-avated  hor- 
rors of  poverty  and  ■wretchcdnefs---!  knov/  you- 
to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  if  Geraldine 
marries  again,  as  tliere  Is  certainly  reafon  to  be- 
lieve fnc  will,  it  is  to  you,  rather  than  to  any 
other  man,  that  I  wifh  to  confide  her  and  my 
•  childrLii.''' 

It  would  be  very  dilTr.-ult  for  me.  Bethel, 
to  ueicrlbe  my  fenfations  while  this  palled— -I 
anlwcred,  hovvever,  ingenuoufly  and  with 
trutli---*'  th.at  1  certainly  had  always  preferred 
Mrs.  Verncy  to  every  other  woman,  but  that 
my  altachmc'at  had  been  unknown  to  .^tv,  and 
never  would  have  led  me  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  honour  towards  him  \  but  thar  if  (hs 
ever  was  at  liberty,  1  (hould  deeni  the  happi- 
neis  of  becoming  her  protciftor  the  firil  that 
f.ue  I'o  lid  give  me." 

*'  Let  me,*'  laid   he,  *'  wiiile  I  am  yet  able» 

mak.? 
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make  a-vvill  in  which  I  will  give  you,  jointly  with 
her,  the  guardianfhip  of  my  children. — ^Poor 
things  !  I  have  nothing  to  give  theqi ;  but 
the  fettlements  made  on  my  marriage  has  pre- 
vented my  making  them  entirely  beggars — 
Perhaps,  my  dear  friend,  my  death  may  be, 
for  them,    the    moft    fortunate    circumflance 

that  could  happen ^I  have  been  miferably 

cheated  j  perhaps  fome  of  my  affairs  may  be 
retrievable." 

He  then  defired  me  to  call  up  my  two  Eng- 
lUh  fervants,  before  whom  he  dictated  to  me  a 
memorandum,  m  which  he  left  his  wife  and 
his  children  to  my  care,  appointing  her  exe- 
cutrix, but  requefting  that  I  would  be  the 
guardian  of  his  children,  jointly  with  her  i 
and  exprefling  his  willies,  that  if  fhe  ever 
look  a  fecond  hufband,  it  might  be  his  friend 
Defmond— tills  he  figned  ;  it  was  witnefled 
in  due  form,  and  when  that  was  done,  he  gave 
it  me  and  bade  me  keep  it. — He  was  fatigued, 
and  afked  for  a  medicine  which  Geraldine  came 
in  to  give  him — he  then  fell  into  a  fort  of  ftu- 
por,  rather  than  lleep— when  he  awoke  Ge- 
raldine vv^as  alone  with  liim — I  know  not  what 
paiTed,  but  when  fhe  fent  for  m.e  I  found  her 
drowned  in  tears,  and  Verney  evidently  dy- 
irtg — In  a  few  moments  he  expired  in  her 
arms. — Bethel,  if  I  had  not  hopes  of  living 
with  her,  fuch  a  death  would  excite  my 
envy. 

There  was  no  affeclation  of  violent  affliction 
in  his  lovely  widow — the  natural  tendernefs  of 
her  heart,  the  thoughts  of  her  children,  and 
the  circumftance  of  their  father's  dying  fo  far 
from  his  country,  and  in  confc(|uencc  of  his 

unhappy 
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unhappy  connexions,  were  enough  to  produce 
thofe  fevere  paroxyfms  of  grief  in  which  I  faw 
her  for  the  firft  tweve  hours— at  the  end  of 
that  time  (he  became  more  calm. — As  I  found 
it  was  her  wifli  that  the  remains  of  her  hufbp.nd 
ihould  be  conveyed  to  England,  I  determine 
that  it  fhould  be  done,  and  gave  orders  accords 
ingly. 

Mournful  as  the  fcenc  was,  I  reflefled  on 
what  the  fituation  of  Geraldine  would  have 
been  had  I  not  been  with  her  ;  and  felt  a  degree 
of  fatisfatlion  which  the  pofleflion  of  worlds 
could  not  beilov*-. 

It  is  now  time  to  confider  ox  our  return  to 
Meudon — ]  have  been  entreating  h.er  direfti-- 
ens  ;  but  I  fee  the  circumftance  of  going,  fo 
recently  a  widow,  with  a  man  of  whofe  at- 
tachment to  her  flie  cannot  now  be  Ignorant, 
is  very  oppreflive  to  her  delicate  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety ;  yet,  very  certain  it  is,  that  the  v.'hole 
world  united  fo  ccnfure  it,  (liould  not  induce 
me  to  quit  her  an  inllant. — Hitherto  her  m.ind, 
weakened  by  long  anguifli,  has  not  recovered 
firmnefs  enough  to  decide. — She  weeps,  and 
tells  me  in  a  voice  rendered  inarticulate  by  her 
tears,  that  fhe  leaves  the  direction  of  all  to 
me. 

Adieu  !  dear  Bethel,  as  foon  as  I  know  our 
route,  I  will  write  again,  in  the  hope  *that 
you  will  continue  to  let  me  hear  from  you. — 
Will  it  feem  unfeeeling  if  i  fay  that  I  am  a 
happy  ieWow?  I  do  not  know — but  I  am  furer 
I  fhould  be  very  Jiupid  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  am 
Jo — I  mean,  however,  only  comparatively  hap- 
py, for  I  intend  to  be  a  great   deal  happier  ; 

but 
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but    I  know   tbat  it  rauft   be   many   tedious 
months  firft. 

November  ii,  1791, 

I  had  fealed  my  letter,  and  was  difpatchiug 
It  by  a  meflenger  to  England,  with  fevcral 
from  Geraldine  to  her  family,  when  I  was 
aniLized  by  the  fuddeu  appearance  of  my  friend. 
jMontiieuri,  who,  ruihing  into  a  lower  apart- 
Tuent  of  the  poor  houfe  I  inhabit  in  this  vil 
lage,  threw  himfelf  into  n;y  arms  ;  and,  be- 
fore I  could  recover  my  furprife,  difengaged 
i!;;n;ie!f,  and  put  into  them  his  wife  ;  on  whom, 
■-vitii  unJ.efcribable  alloniflnnenr  and  pleafurc, 
i  recognized  Fanny  Waverly,  the  filler  of  my 
GeraLline. 

1  was  very  gl.id  that  this  unguariled  intro- 
duction was  no:  maile  to  her  inllcad  of  to  me  j 
for  in  her  prefent  llatc  of  mind  I  know  not 
wliat  might  have  been  the  confequence. 

I  contrived  that  the  knowlctlgi  of  her  filler's 
being  here,  of  v/hofc  niarri-.ige  Ihe  \vx\  entirely 
igiiorant,  n)ight  not  reach  her  fu  alivuptly--- i 
had  the  iiicxprcflible  happniefs  to  find  that  Oa: 
couiideved  this  arrival  as  thi  moit  fortunat-; 
circum-lhitico  that  could  have  befallen  her  — -r 
With  wh.it  delight  does  fl)e  ga^^e  on  her  filler 
.-•li^w  aireclingj  how  iiiterelluig  is  the  tcndtr 
/iriendfhip  betwen  tlieni. 

Alontlleuvi  and  I  have  noM^  fettled  every  thing 
for  our  journey  i!nmeJiately---We  ihall  Cj'ii,!: 
this  pl.ice  on  the  day  following  to-morrow  ; 
and  he  is  to  fend  fome  of  his  own  fervanr^, 
with  two  of  mine,  in  whom  I  can 
<^onfide-  tQ  attend  the   lall  olTices  that  can  be 

doiu" 
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<'lonc  for  pool'  Verncv — This  fad  ceremoTiy 
ucing  over,  we  go  to  Montlkuri,  and  from 
thence  to  Paris,  or  r.ithcr  to  Meudon. — N.nv^ 
there  is  nothhig  wrong  or  improper  in  my  at- 
tending Gcraldtnc — Bieflmgs  on  tlie  lovely  lit- 
tle Fanny  for  coming  hither. — If  Montfleun 
fliould  forget  liis  good  xefolutions,  and  relapfe 
into  that  libertinifm  which  was  his  only  fault, 
I  fiiall  not  forgive  him  ;  but,  at  prefent,  ^ie 
feems  the  moil  truly  happy,  as  he  is  always 
the  gayclt  creature  in  the  world. 


O5  L  £  T- 
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LETTER    XXXIL 
TO   MR.  BETHEL. 

Meudon,  Dec  26th,  1 791, 

M.y    EXCELLENT    FRIEND, 

FOR  fo,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  I  may  call  yovt 
^o—I  write  to  you  by  the  exprefs  wifh  of  our 
dear  friead,  Defmond,  who  begs  me  and  ma^ 
douce  Fanni,  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks  we 
can  fay  better  than  he  can  himfelf. 

And,  indeed,  he  is  fo  occupied  with  his 
love  and  his  hopes,  diftant  as  they  muft  be, 
that  he  fometimes  feems  to  lament  the  necefli- 
ty  of  acknowledging  that  any  other  perfons 
in  the  world  have  a  right  to  fhare  his  thoughts 
or  his  affeflions— If  he  can  fit  whole  hours, 
filent,  in  the  room  with  Geraldine,  he  is  con- 
tent— If  he  knows  flie  is  engaged,  c-r  unwil- 
ling to  be  in  company,    he   takes  her  children 

in  his  arms —  he  plays  with,  he  carefles 

them  ;    and    ftill  he   is  content. 1  thought 

I  liad  been  tolerably  in  love,  when  I  deter- 
mined on  an  affair,  fo  entirely  out  of  my  way, 
as  marrying  ;  but  my  love  is  really  of  fo  hum- 
ble a  fpccies,  when  put  by  the  fide  of  this 
fublime  paffion  of  my  friend's,  that  I  am 
afraid  my  amiable  Fanchon  will  difcover  the 
difference,  and  be  difcontent  with  me. 

But  all  this  is  wandering  from  my  purpofcj 
which  is  to  tell  you,  that  we  are  hallening  to 
Eniland,  v/hcre  we  hope  to  be  within  this 
.cic  tib. 

J  Jiate 
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I  hate  writing  long  letters;  and  there- 
fore I    will    only  relate  what    Delmond  tells 

me    he    wiflies    you    to    know. You 

have,  before  now,  received  the  commlflions 
with  which  he  troubled  you  about  poor  Ver- 
ney,  and  we  are  fatisfied  will  execute  thcxn. 

We  bring  with  us  four  children  ;  and  that 
there  may  be  no  more  rayftery  about  this ; 
that  Geraldine's  reputation  may  not  fuffer, 
which  otherwife  it  might  do,  even  in  your 
eyes,  I  will  confide  to  you  the  truth. 

I  was  fo  indifcreet  and  thoughtlefs  as  to 
encourage  in  the  gay  and  unguarded  heart  of 
fiiy  filler  de  Boifbelle,  an  affc6lion  for  Def- 
-mond,  while  he  was  at  my  houfe,  little  ima- 
gining the  cruelty  I  was  guilty  of  lov/ards 
them  both. — Indeed,  I  knew,  that  Jofephine 
had  been  married  againft  her  inclination  j  and 
had  an  attachment,  almoli:  from  her  infancy, 
to  a  naval  ofllcer,  a  near  relation,  which, 
I  fuppofed,  guard  enough  againfl  any  other 
imprellion  •,  and  tliougn  I  ufed  to  rally  her 
about  Defmoml,  I  was  fo  pvepolkrfild  with 
this  id^a,  that  the  polfible  confequencc  of 
encouraging  her  apparent  prciorence  to  him, 
never  Occurred  to  rpe. — When  lie  was  wound- 
ed at  Marfcilles,  I  flew  to  hitn,  and-  Jof.-.= 
phine  went  Ayith  ms — —.We  attended  him 
through  his  alarming  iljfiiifg,  ajid  .when  pc- 
litical  bufinefs  caiied  me  .-awiay,  I  delegated 
to  my  filter  the  tafii  of  taking  i-ure  oi/ my 
friend.  .  ,^ 

No  part  of  the  event  was  to  be  wondered 
a,t,  unlcfs.it  was  the  greatnefs  of  mi  id..whitfii 

Jofephine  evincc-d As  loon   as  Hi-;   became 

4)0  well  aflured  that  the  confequence  of  htv 

i-idiLTtcii 
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jndifcrcet  attachment  could  not  be  finally  con- 
cealed, flie  determined  to  f:ave  Defmond  from 
nrty  rel'cntnient  which  1  might  have  felt,  by 
declarinfT  to  me,  that  it  was  to  her  own  un- 
guarded  folly,  and  not  to  any  art  or  deception 
on  his  part,  that  the  blame  was  owing — She 
told  me  he  had  promifed  nothing  ;  that  he 
ufcd  no  art  to  betray  lier  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  had   told   her  that   his   whole  foul  was 

dedicated  to  another.-. Should   I  have  been 

wife,  under  thefe  circumftances,  to  have  def- 
troyed  my  friend  ?  or  to  have  &ivcn  him  a 
chance  of  dcitroying  me  ? — ■ — I  think  it  was 
ri:uch   more  rational  to  endeavour  to  conceal 

what  could  not  be  amended- 1  did  fo  ;    and 

it  was  Joffphi/ie,  v.hom  /  attended,  that  cauf- 
ed  fych  fpeculation  at  Bridge-foot ;  and  who, 
being  taken  for  Geraldine,  occafioned  >to  my 
wife  all  the  terror  and  uneafir.efs  (he  has  fincu 
dcfcribed  to  mc. 

Her  going  thither  was  concerted  between 
Geraldine  zn<.\  Defrr.or.d  ;  and  it  was  to  the 
generous  tcnde  nefs  of  Ger.ddine  that  my 
iiltcr  confcntcd,  ami  Dtfmoud  dctcrjanned  19 
tonfide  their  cliild. 

■    '  ]VIy   fjiler,  as  fcon   as   (he   recovered,  went 

•  lo  London  ;    aiui   I  took   care   that  her  infant, 

which  was  a  gill,  "ftiould  be  conveyed  to  Paris, 

as    Defmond   fecmed   anxious,    that  wherever 

Geraldine    was,    tlie   little  creature   might  be 

put  under  her  proteftion It  was  to  meet 

and  convey  tias  charge  to  licr,  tf.at  Defmotwi 
left  Mcudcn  on  the  day  that  Geraldine  fo 
abruptly  quitted  that  '^>lace.— My  fifter  is  {n\ce 
gone  to  Italy,  and  is  now  under  the  proted\ion 
\ai    Mcniicur   d'Hautevillc— Her   laiiband  lias 

n9t 
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not  been  heard  of  fiiice  tlic  night  in  whicit 
Vcrney  Tcceived  the  wound  that  coil  him  his 
life — If  he  is  dead,  and  my  rehition  de  Rive- 
mont,  ever  returns  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
where  he  hr.s,  for  three  years,  been  Ibitioned, 
it  is  probable  that  their  firll  attachment  will 
end  in  a  marriage  ;  but  I  fhall  never  deceive 
him  as  to  what  has  happcnfd  in  his  abfcnce. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  acquitcd  my- 
felf  in  informing  you  of  what,  though  Dcf- 
mond  owned  it  was  necefi'ary  you  flioukl  know, 
he  could  not  prevail  on  liimfelf  to  relate  to 
jou. 

Have  you  not  heard  in  England,  that  Mr. 
Verney,  an  EngliOi  gentleman,  travelling  for 
his  amufcmcnt,  has  been  inhumanly  fallen 
upon  by  a  party  of  the   national   troops,    ami 

killed  ? -This   is,    I   undcvdand,  the  report 

that  has  univcrfally  gained  credit  -,  yet,  I  beg 
to  aiTiux  you,  that  it  was  in  attempting  to 
drive  the  Eronch  from  Avignon,  which,  in  a 
fit  of  defperate  valour,  his  party  undertook  j 
and  not  in  any  tumult,  or  even  by  the  hands 
of  rutiians,  wlio  are  equally  the  dread  and 
fcourge  of  all  parties,  that  Verney  fell ;  ;  nd 
that,  as  I  believe,  Boifbelle  his  fallen  alfo» 

But  thus  it  is,  that,  throughout  the  revo- 
lution, every  circumitance  has,  on  your  fide 
tlie  water,  been  exaggerated,  falfihed,  diilort- 
ed,  and  mifrepreCnted,  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  party  j    and  thus*  1,    as  well   as  Defmondj 

fear  it  will  continue  to  be Probably  much 

more  c^ufe  will  arife  for  it  than  has  yet  arifen  ; 
for,  according  to  every  prclent  appearance, 
tlie    hydra,     dtfpotifm,     is    raifmg    in    every 

country 
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country  of  Europe  cue  of  its  deteftabie  heads 
againfl  the  liberty  of  France. 

Should  this  arrive,  it  is  true,  I  fnall  be  torn 
from  a  circle  of  friends,  where  the  happinefs 
of  my  life  is  placed,  to  draw  the  fword  once 
more  j  but  he  mud  be  a  defpicable  wretch, 
who,  in  fuch  a  caufe,  would  refufe  to  facri- 
fice  his  life  itfelf. 

In  the  mcvm  time,  however,  let  us  not 
wafte  the  moments,  as  they  are  paffing,  in 
dark  fpeculations  on  the  future  ;    which,  after 

all,  we  cannot  arreft  or  amend It  is  flill 

more  fooiifli  to  embitter  the  prefcnt  with  ufe» 
lefs  regret  j  and,  as  to  the  pail, 

"  Mortels! voulez-vous  tolerer  la  vie  ? 

Oublitz,  &  y)uiffez,*"_ 

is  a  very  good  maxim. 

Dear  Sir!    I  wifh   you  all  happinefs  with 

your    amiable   family And   am,    with  fin- 

fere  refpeft, 

Your  moil  faithful 

And  devoted  fervant, 

ONVILLE  DE  MONTFLEURL 

*  Voltaire. 
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LETTER     KXXIII. 
TO   MR.  BETHEL. 

,  Bath,  Feb.  6th,  1792- 

COME,  my  dear  Bethel,  I  befeeeh  you 
come  hither,  and  render  by  your  prefence, 
ftill  more  happy,  thofe  friends  for  whom  you 
have  ever  been  fo  generoufly  interefted — Come 
and  fee  Geraldine  reftored  to  her  tranquillity, 
and  your  happy  friend  evei*v  day  more  tender- 
ly attached  to  her  ;  and  reckoning  (with  im- 
patience he  vainly  endeavours  to  fiifle)  the 
months  that  muil  yet  elapfe  before  ihe  can  be 
wholly  his. — Oh  !  were  you  to  fee  her — 
were  you  to  witnefs,  in  addition  to  all  her 
former  charms,  her  behaviour  to  a  mother, 
vho  was  once  fo  harfh,  fo  ungenerous,  fo 
cruel  to  her ;  were  you  to  fee  the  compani- 
onate attention  with  which  fhe  treats  her  old 
friend,  Mifs  Elford,  whofe  malicious  repre- 
fentations  coft  her  fo  dear ;  were  ycu  to  be- 
hold the  tender  folicitude  which  fhe  bellows 
equally  on  her  own  children,  and  on  my  little 
girl,  you  would  love  her  a  thoufand — oh  !  a 
million  times  better  than  ever ;  and  would, 
with  me,  blefs  the  hour  when  I  did  not, 
when,  indeed,  I  found  1  could  twt,  take  your 
advice  -Ani^. forget  her.' 

Bethel,  my  dear  friend,  come  to  me  I  be- 
feeeh you,  that  I  may  have  fomebody  to 
"whom  I  can  talk  of  Geraldine  when  I  do  not 
.  [cQ  her-r- — Montfleuri  is  too  vclatile  }  he  loves 
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his  wife  paff-onately,  but  my  adoration  £ot 
her  filter  he  cninot  compreh;.'nd  ;  and,  by  tha 
reft  of  the  people,  I  fee  it  would  be  under- 
ftood  ftill  lefs. 

And  yet  there  are  many,  many  hours  wliea 
I  am  obliged  (by  thefe  deteftable  rules,  to  the 
obfervance  of  which  we  facrifice  fo  many  days, 
and  hours,  and  years  of  happinefs)  to  be  ab- 
lent  from  her. — Oh  !  'twould  be  an  alleviaHon 
of  their  infupportable  tedioufnefs,  if  you 
would  let  me  talk  to  you  about  her,  and  hear 
all  the  plans  I  have  laid  down  for  happinefs  — 
If  you  will  come  only  for  a  fortnight  I  will 
return  with  you  into  Kent  ;  it  will  be  fonre 
amufement  to  me  now,  to  fettle  an  houfe 
which,  in  eight,  or  at  farthejl  ten  months 
(for  it  is  now  above  three  fince  fhe  has  been  a 
widow)  Geraldine  may  inhabit — I  can  wafte 
a  month  or  fix  weeks  there  -She  feems  to 
wifli  it ;  for,  I  believe,  I  fometimes  frighten 
her  by  my  reltlefs  and  vehement  temper — 
yet  ilie  may  do  with  me  what  Ihe  pleafes  ; 
it  is  only  when  I  am  divided  from  her,  to 
comply  with  lome  ridiculous  whim  of  fomc 
formal  and  ridiculous  old  woman,  that  I  lofe 
my  temper. — When  I  am  with  her  I  am  pa- 
tient and  tranquil — uniefs  an  idea  croffes  me, 
as  it  cioes  now  and  then,  that  I  am  unworthy 
of  the  cxccilive  happinefs  of  being  lier  Jiuf- 
banxl,  and  that  fome  dreadful  event  will  tear 

her  from  me  '.■ -If  Ihc   looks  pale,    though 

only  from  fome  flight  cold  or  accidental  fa- 
tigue, I  fancy  her  about  ro  be  ill,  and  weary 
her  with  my  apprehenfions  and  inquiries — 
She  bears  with  all   my  follv   patiently  ;    or  if 

flic 
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ihc  chides,  it  is  with  a  fweetncfs  that  makes 
me  almoll  love  to  be  cliidckn. 

Will  tliis  lovely,  this  adorable  woman,  be 
indeed  mine  ? — Did  I  tell  you,  Bt  thel,  how 
fuccclbfuUy  I  had  managed  the  affairs  of  her 

children  P^^ Scarfdale    feemed  difpofed    to 

give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  now  it  is  all 
fettled. — Thcfe  dear  infants  will  be  lefs  in- 
jured by  their  father's  imprudence  than  I  ap- 
prehended ;  and  for  their  future  deftiny,  as 
to  pecuniary  coneernsj  tlieir  beloved  mothev  is 
no  longer  anxious. 

Heavens  !  dare  I  trufl  myfelf  with  trie  rap- 
turous h.cpe,  th.at  on  the  return  of  tli.is  month, 
in  the  next  year,   Gerakline  v/ill  bear  vjy  nama 

• "Will  be  tiie  dircclrefs   of   nty  family. 

will  be  my  friend — my  millrefs — my  wife  ! 
-r— I  fet  before  me  thei'e  fcenes— I  -imagine 
thefc  days  of  happinefs  to  ccme  — I  fee  the  be- 
loved   group    allemblcd    at   Sedge  wood. —  My 

Geraldinc — You,  my  dear   Bethel yoiu- 

fwcet  Louif.t- — niy  friend  Montfleuri,  and  his 
I'^anny. — I  imagine  the  delight  of  living  in  that 
tender  confidence  of  mmtiul  aflvCtion,  whicii 
only  fuch  a  circle  of  friends  can  taibe. — I  go 
over  in  my  imagination  ouv  fludies,  ciir 
amufenKuts,  our  rural  improvements  ;  a  Ic- 
ries  of  domeftic  and  fecial  happinefs,  for 
which  only  life  is  worth  having— 1  believe,  I 
truil  it  will  be  mine,  and  I  exclaim — 

Viver  cofi  vorrai, 
Vorrai  morir  lof; ! 

Heaven  grant  it  ! — But  till  that  hour  ar- 
rives,   when  the  afTuranc?  of  fuch  felicity  is 

moT^" 
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more  completely  given  me-^h  !  lend  me, 
dear  Bethel,  fome  of  your  calm  reafon  to 
check  my  impatience  j  and  foothe,  with  your 
ufual  friendship,  the  agitated  heart — which, 
whatever  elfe  may  difturb  it,  will  ever  be 
faithfully  grateful  to  you,  while  it  beats  in 
the  bofom  of  your 

LIONEL  DESMOND, 


The     fe'  n  d. 


